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secondary school ehildien Ln overwiing the tod-ucationaL diaad^antages associ- 
ated w=ith minority-group isoaatiom. During Cioeal years 1974 and 1975, 
apolicants for the grants v^are en«c»uraga4 to foctu. their programs on. improving 
baeic-skilll. Basic Orants are generally warded (1) to-Local Education^ 
Agencies (UaU that aie ImpaeMnting a desegregation plm , or have adopted , 
and vill iicpleMnt iuoh a plan if as»istanc< i» made avaat^lei (2) to LEAs 

^■that plaa to enroll non-r«sldant chlldran An their schools to reduce minority 
group isolation/Wd (3) to IBAs that have no desegregataon plan b«t have 
minoritjf-group student eiirollment axoeeding SO percemt, provided that the- l«As. 

, estahUsii or maintain at least oae Integrated -school. 

Pilot Girants are awarded to lEAa for unusually proniiaing projects dasigned to 
bvercom the adverse effects of minority-gfoupUsolatlon by iinproving the ■ 
academic" achiaveijfirxt of bhildreT. in n,inorlty-lsolatea adioolB . ^o be eligible 
for a PiLot Grant', an LE& fflust la implementing a desegregation plan or a plan . 
to reduce aanarity^group isolation that would make it eligifcle' for a Basic 
Grant . in . addition, at Least 15,000 minority- groiip at%identa must .be enrolled 
in thi schools of,. the LE», or minority-group students inust constitute more 
than SO percent of the total LEA enrollment. 

'^hncTauth^ed a natronaTImluatlpn of its' ^tSqii^W^^b^^mm^ 
^by an annual reservation oJ up td one percent ol apprppriatea BSAA f onds . As 
designed by the U.S. Office of Education and oonducted by System DeveloRir«nt 
corporation (SDC) , the natdonaL evalmtion effort fiocuses on the integrat^,d 
evaluation of the ESAA Basip and Pilot programs. 

IVAIiUATION OBJECTIVES - . - ' , ' 



The Tsar" BisiS ahd^ra 

which involve analyses of data ooliedtad within 'a aiiigle achool year, while 
others involve longltualnal anals/ses and con^arlsons of data collected over 
two or three years, ^e Icey study objectives ale'auiMnariaBd belo^. Findings 
related to the latt ^jective 'are the subject of thia report. 
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• ' identify and desGribe the needs of atadehta in or f&ow , minority^ 

isolated schocDis I tha characteristics of local programs, including ^ 
reIationih,ips betTOen student aeeds and resource allocations ,* and 
the" int'Brralatioaihips. of student needs # program charaGtecistiGS, ^ 
'and program impact, ' ' ^ 

' * m : Detirmina the stort-term and long-term national impact of the 

program mlmtivB to cDngrassioaill^ jputhorized program objeGtives. 

^ - ■ 

• Determine the reLati've effectiv^eness of deaegregation^. coi^ensatQ^ 
adacatlonp. and a combihation of these ^ as comparad to mihority* 

' isplated SGhools no special interventioii* 

m In\restlgate the ralaliionshipa^ akong ra^lar SGhool expenditures ^ 

supplawental BSMl expenditures i and program impafct, 

a ■ ' ^ ^ 

m Daaument amd disseminate inCorpiation on local prograins and prograin 
'CQRiponents that appear relstad to auccass . 

GENERAL METHODOLOGY , ^ ^ = - 

Tha basic design oi toe Qowtolned Baaic/Pilat^ avalmtion inVolues comparison q^C 
treatmeftt (lSAA-f\indad) SLnd control (nQn^E.SA^^fimdad) schcole. ' To select the' 
treatment Md control schoole^ pairs of siwiLlar schools were Ldentified in 
sainpla diatrtcts i one. ichool of each pair vias randomly assigned to the tx^eat^ 
ment condition and the other to- the cental condition, Saicpie stiiidants vrere 
ft.hen drawn randoiiLy across claseee in each sarople school in ^rade.a 3| 4 and S 
in the a lensentajry schools; and grades 10*. 11, and. 12 in the ^econda^ school^v 

'^The combimd Basi(^/Pilot evaluation inv^oLvas tha collacticiri of data in both 
~tha"treatine^t-^d-coii*rcl= s(^&<^ 
the 1973*'19^74 schciol year,' Standardised ^ehievament tests are administarpd it 
the begiiiniiig arffl end of each school year assess gains mads In reading and 
math hy the saciple of itadents participating in ftie ESPA evaluation," Two ^ 
other student outcoma measures also are considered in tiie multi^yea'r evaluation 
students' perception of discrimination (school climata) ^ and. the reduotion of 
rninority^groiap is(>l^tionr ' 

In'^addition, to^U ia -g ^^fegg- ^ n ^^-g^ggAg ^ques tionnaires and oth er recog^ng fforw 

^kra use'd once each'^aar to obtain data on the school progriutis theMelyes iLn 
b©th> traatBient and contrbl scEopls) and ^out sanqple students*' Ehese instru^ 
ments provide data on pclicies and procedures of the district md schoql; 
olass^and program chaMctariatios ; student exposure to readli^g mid math 
Instruction I resource allqcationi ^d"^ student and staff backgromd ^aractet* 
Istics* * . . " 



Data tnalysas, designed to focus on tiie major evaluatlcft goals stated ^o^m, 
have been conducted for the flMt two years of the ES&A longitudinal aval«»- 
tion * The longitudlrfal avalaation of ESAA will jptomde a bread desoriptaon 
of Pilot and Basic trsatment MA cmtxbl sdiools in terma of outcome iBeaSiirfts, 
•major program emphaiis, and fujiding patterns— it cannot pro^ld- a aet.%i A»4, 
coirorehensive deaoriptiori of each prograsn operation at each particulw 
nierefore, in an attanpt to supplement the longituainal avaluatLon^ol M -^SAA 
Srants Programs, the Office off Education has called for an ^^"ff f^,ff f ' 
of selected schools to be conaaicted diirtng the sacond year (1974-1975) miC 
third year (1975-1976) of the ESAA evaliaatlon. Thm iBinainder of thii o^rview 
describes the 1974-1975 in-depth study. , 

I N^-DSPTO STUDY OF SUCmsSFUL PROGRAMS 

The in -depth examination of saiectad s^oeLs is intandea to prov^idei 

• Detailed doGuniantation of euceassfia sehool pffograma wid the 
^ contexts in wKtcW thay^ operate. « 

" A description and asiassment ^of pjpgxam co^onenta that 

diffarantiaLl^ affect indent aoademla^^ieveMnt. 

A dascription oi the. sdiciols« anvironmant In teiM of dasagregation/ 
iegresation (equal Ity oi^ aducattofial opportuniW) * ^ 

' • A dascription of resourcas jisad in raadlng^d mth jprogratn \ ' . 

componaiits * ' . 

A Estimates of ^taading and math prD^raim costs. ' 

i 



Pi^e constructs reprasenting the major components of reading and math progiams 
■ and the Qfantext in which , they operate were examined In the in-depth study. 
Previous research indicata^ that the variables con^rlsiiig each construct may 
be related to student' achieveiMnt. toe of ttie constriicts, equality of iduca- 
ticnal opportunity (BIO) , was of interest goite apart J°^tian 
ai-udent achievement, since it ia a major outcotte neas^re of the BSRft evaluatL^n. 
She Sv« constructs that defined tha^moeptuaa tecui o f study are . 

•Conffirehensive doc^entation of methodology and findlnga is contained ins . 
CoulBon, J.E. , Oaenne, E.G., Bradford, C. , Doheity, «.J.r Duck, G.fi., ' 
Hemenway , J. A . , and Van Gelder , N .C The Second Year of EmergeneY School 
"S Act iESAA) implementation. Santa Itonlca, California. System Develop„>ent 

Corporation, 1976. ' . 

Coulsdn, J.E. . Ozenna, Van Gelder, W.C. , Inuguka, BradCord, C. , 

^aioohL^y » . ^.H. ^i r^t y.ar of Emergency Snbool Ard ^ct (ESRft) Imgl.^ 

~ inentation: Santa Monica, California , SystMi Deveaopraent cprporataon, 1975. 



• Organisational climate 

• Parent and conmunlty involvement 

m Characteristics of reading and matfe Instrtaction 

____._ jS^Aemuxea._me_in.j^^ . 

•• Equality of edunational opportunity 

School Sa lection ' ' J_ 

Schools selected for in-depth study were visited by specially trained Inter- 
viawer/obsarvers during the spring of tha- 1374-1975 school year. Consaguently , 
' the prograin c.oniponents o,f tha in-depth schools ^iore analyzed in relation to 
1974-1975 achievement outcejnie measures. , Howe.-ver the schools had to be selected 
for study on the basis of 19 7,3-1974 data, since 1974-1975 background, program, 
and achievemant data waie not available- pcior to the tine they were to ba 
"/tsited. i- ' ■ s 

Tha schools aligibla to be gelacted for, in-dapth study consistad of all treat- 
ment aftd cbntrol achools for v^hich both pretest posttast data were availabla 
for 1973-1974,. and that rannainad in the study for 1974-1975. This population 
consisted of 22-sacondary dafiOQlB md 101 elemajitar/ echocls* At each grade 
lavel, an average adjuitad pcsttast mcom in reading Md in, math (based on 
1973-1974 achievement data), vas Gomputad using pratast soora as a covariata. * • 
Heading and math score s were ranked, and the raxilcs were a^eragad^^across grade 
levels. After the schools mrm ranked for achievement gain, a thrae-dimenaioaal 
sampling niatrix was constructed with the following claasificatiDn variablesi 
urban varaui rural location, of the school, school, location hamd on national 
geographic seetorf and peraant minority enrollment.. 

"Succassfua^iL^d^lnonau^MSisfia^ _j ^ 

faotorsi (1) their prQ3<i:nlti?^ to one mother within the sampling matrix, (2^ 
whethai^ the predominant mrjority was the iame, and (3) whether the socioecononiic 
level of studants was aimiiari The sampling it^thodol^g/ resulted in the selec- * 
tion of 24 elemantary schools, of whldh JS schools waya ranked in tha upper 
40 percent in raading ^md math, and nine schools were ranked in the lowest 
"40 percent, in-ie two group© of schools were imitched on the basis of similarity 
in percent and ^type minority, and socioa^onomie l^vel of students. The 
matchini.^procedures did not yield a comparabli set of success ful/nonsuceessf^^ 
secondary '^afahoola. Consequently, tb fill the sample quota of 3 0 ichools, six 
secondary sdhqols were selected from ^ the top of the ranked order of reading ' 
and inat h^^pJhievB^ent . , Schools selected for study includea both treatment and 
con tror schools . ... 
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Da. ta ^ SSl. ct ion ■ . ' ■ 

Two tnterviewBr/observers were assigaed two to four acliooli fior study. The 
IntBr Tfla^ar/Qbasrver teams recfli^ad no Lnformatlon on t he achlevament rank of . 
ttS" schools t hey visited . (ft,chiflvenanfc rank was not a-vailablt to any member of 

, tK^in-lepth project until all site data were collectad and desoriptive analyses 
mm coniJletaa-) Each tmm made an iDitlal two-day" orisiitatton visit to their 

'^iigSid'^iihooTsTWwfiiSfi^^ they .flihaauled intarvievir appointnents , prac- 
tised the use of observational piotpcola (in classas not selectsd for s,t«dy) , 
and Identified Uie clasies «hat ^ere* to be studied, Thaie ^mtm the: tm 
classes at each grade (third, fourUi, and fifth} of tenth, eliventh, and _ ^ 
twelfth) that eontalned the majorl.ty of the students who wiie partioipating 
in the ESAA. ■valuation. Mtar a final debriefing wi«i training porsonnel (at 
SDC), the teams rqturnad to ■pend tirfo.weelcs at aach achool for aata colleGtion. 

Three tyjei of instruiwnts vara '-usid to colleot.dato durinf tiia' ■two-week school 
vialts s abaer-vational protocols , interview aohadulBa, and aelf -administered ^ 
questionnaires. 

Class if 1 cation of ■SuceesgCul/gJonauocaeaful Sahoola 

Although, the tn-depth study schools*- were Belected on tjia basis of, 1973-1974 
aehlevetnent scores, program' and contextual data were coLlectad on .the schools 
In the spring of 1&75, Consequentl^r sdiooiawere classiiied'as successful or 
nonaubcessfiil on the basis of 1&74-1975 achievenant gain. ■ 

All schools in the study aaniple ware ranted In- terms of the number of grades 
tested that showed impKo-veiMnt' between pretast and posttest in natLonaL per- 
centile raiJ^a. Two separate rankings were derived, one for reading achieve- 
ment and one for math .acMai/eiMnt. A school' was classlCied as successful if .- 
at leasfc two of the three grades' tested showed improvamoat in national per- 
centijle ranks ' for ^eadiftg or math.* NonsuocesBful schools yere those that 
did. not meet ■ this, eriterion . - „ 

-Basea-woriL-the_criteriori noted above, nine elenwntary schools wore claBsified 
as siaccassful in raaaingr an'a~W6W same nine sohoQla jlttl^l^ve^otiier elemen- 
tary schools were claaatfled as siicoassfful in »ath, . Mthough more elenientaEyr — 
schools iiit the criterion of suacass in math achiavaniant thsn in reading, the 
scores, in reading arid jnath were highly .correlated. 



•oRfl'escepfcion was rnade- to the alafr8ificatlpn.-rule.-~ In-^o«e_-9ch 
mxm tested l«i reading and thrae were tested in math. In reading, , -one of two 
gtaaes teBted showed injarowmenc In perqentile rwiksi.in math all three that 
mxm tested showed iraprovesent. rhis school wap olaBSified as succesBful m 

' both reading and math . ' 

- ■ 
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At tte secondary Levsl,-oaly one of tha six achools selected for study showed 
sufjAciant impeovament In reading or math achiaverent to be' classified as 
■mw^miul, This firidtng, as wall as other charactariftics of the secondary 
schoala re.g. , m the larga schools , bsaa stifdents ware distributed over so" 
many classes that only ,;threa or four ^mm in any one reading or math class), 
led to « decision to focus tha in-depth analysii exclusively on tthe 24 elemen- 
tary sehiwala , , . 

As npted previously, the in-depth study achools were originally, selected in 
such a that higher- and lower-ranl,lng groupi of elementary, schools ware 
simlar xm percentaga of minority enroLlment and socioeconomic status. The 
reala.gnwent Of ' succasaful/nonsuccessfi/l' eleinentary schools baaed upon 1974- 
197S .ttcmevement did not seriously dlatort the comparability of the two groups. 
For the reading aqhieveinent criterion ;-highBr- md .lower-ranked schools ware 
not ata;fcisticaliy different In terms of percent minority enrollirBnt, socio- ' 
econom« status, or 1974 pretest score. For tha math achievement criterion,- 
the xmm successful^ schools tended to have a lower percentage of rtlnority 
students ana lo-war pretest scores. In analysis of the math data, the effects 
of prnzamt miiiority student enrollment and preteat score were taken into' 
. accoUTitv, . \ ' 

A m^aom Kteasure of success -in the ESSA national evaluation -Soncems students' ' 
pereeptj.Qna of.diserimination in the school-. mien the in-depth study schools 
were siel«cted, no measure of d:i;scrimination -was available. ^ .Schools were there^ 
fore selected on the basis of achieveinent alone. Howevar^ a student question- ' 

. naire t^ rtseaaura student perceptions of discrimination was developad by p. panel 
of experts In cj.vl5„ rights, in m^ority. group relations, and. in ' survey and" ' 
evalu|ti,on research (Coulsoft, et al, 197&). Thm resulting School Climate 

.-QuestiwMalre was administered to -aU students participating in the ESAa evalu- 
ation m the fall and spring of the 1974-1975 school y^ar. Therefore, a meaa- 
ure of ehange In students ' perceptions of aiserimlnation was available for the 
year in .which the in-depth' sehools were studied (1974-1975), • ' 

■ .1 ■ . . ■ - It. ■ • , ' 

in the oa--site study of the schools, particular attention was paid to various 
indices of .equality of educational opportunity tEEO). , However, since the 
indices of EEO compared treatment accorded majority and minority students, and 
students se^tcepttons of discrimination, tha eeo ^iiysis was limited to 16 of" 

~%5l„y £^®»en*ary -schools that wafe desegregated (i.e., schoois that had less 
than 90 prcent student anrollment of a singLe rdcial/ethnic group), 

Pg^jhg, JjiiaXysls Proceduras ' * ' 



Many of the rfata in the Irf-dapth study ware obtained at tlie olasaroom Ipvel. - 
Howevar, tha analysis was primarily concerned with axamining variations among 
_schoola in program charaeteristlca ainee sohool-leval patterns are better 
•dndicators of a coord Inated -school program. School-level pattarns ace, more 
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amenable to policy intarvention' than irxdividual alassroom activltift^r which are , 
likely, to result from idioByncratic teacher characteriatici m&. teachiffg styles. 



Data collacted *t the claasrooin leval we^e analysod for cona«n»oa, «iat is. 
When two or more observations were aafle In a class, the data w»re*«v#raged to 
<^tain a class-level Indicator.. th?«- claas-leval indicators mm exjmned to 
determine if tiiera was a dominint pattern tiiat characterlaed th© school. I^ose 
characteristicB on which conaensus was achievad were presumed *0 r««laat school- 
level Eattems. These sdiool-l'evel patterns were analysed tox ttJair relation- 
ship to reading and math aohie\rement. 

The in-depth 'analysis of successful schools .made use of several di«erent sta- 
tistical techniques. . DUB to characteristics of the data, sevwal nonparametx^c 
tests were used to eKamine the relationship of . individual progKa» aompon|nts. to 
student achievement (e.g., chi-square, phi) i In addition, AXMWXmmmt funct^bn 
arialysis was used in a inulti.variate anaLysis at school- ■ucceaa to assess the 
relative importance of the prograii and contextual characteriatlos that appeared 
to differentiate successful from nonsuccessful spools. -> 

HftJOT B-IWDINGS AND BECOMMBMDATIQNS 
IREKOING MID MATH ACHIEVEMENT ■ 

The in-dapth^ Study was designed to provide detailed desoriptiowa of a 9^°^ o* 
schools participating in the ESAA evaluation. 

was to identify program and coAtextual oo^^.nts ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ 
achievement. To meet this objective, elementary f ^"f » ^"^^f ^ ■ , 

in reading or math «ere compared to a group of schools that were less 
^ucce^sful in'reading or math ■ but, similar in other respeots. Su.aessful and , 
nons^ocessful schools were conpared In, ter,.» of £our major con«trm.ts. 

• Organiaational climate 
_ ^ Parent and coitammity InvolvenBnt > 
« Instructional practices used in reading ai(id, math, anr 
related teacher attitudes 

.« Instructional resources used in reading and math 

^iailSiortT^oEser^Hon^^ 
tidnal opportunity. 
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Wont of these dimensiQni were found to be significantly related to reading or 
math gain, independent Qf student background characteristics'^* Moie spaci^iSally, 
fmtt\ tiie. diinension oic oy: ^anig5ational climate a cQmposite ^indaac of administrative 
I'aade.r^hip and'^a measuv^ of district-level support for new teachers predicted ' 

g^irPk similarly ^ "Wh^ analysia of parent, and conmiunity involvenient produced 
m index "of parent partioipatipnv^^^ t^a classfcopm that predicted both reading, 
ana- math gain. Ilie analysis of g eading and rt^th program charac teristics ^resulted 
in three indices that jprtdictpd both ^reading and matii gain = ~ the use of fcehav- 
lorai objectives^ the adequacy of instructional practice^ and less frequent use 
of positiver, rairtfotcemewt. Finally, the eKamination of reading agd math resource 
;g^"unQovered a relationship between aGhlevement gain and per-^pupil eo^ts for' 
rimadlal specialists, . ' . 

... ■ ^ . 

EQUJU/iTY'"OF EDpChTlOmh OPPORTUNITY. (EEO) , ' 

^•fe analysis of EEO in the in-^depth study was based prirnarily on obsarved patterns 
of intergroup irelations in ,16 desegregated elementary schools. The major descrip- 
tl'^m findings from this ^analysis were as follows i 

# ii^.l3 of the 16 iflasegregated schools no segregated classes ^were 
observed- ^ ^ ■ ' 

# In 10 of the desegregated schoolp no teaaher^assigned eegregated * 
seating arrangemsnts within desagregat^ classafi were .Qbserved * 

# In nine of the desegregated elementary schools ^ at leAst four ' 

, of the five or i in observed classes used some multi=ethnie inaterials. 



m Teachers ws^re observed directing a disproportionate amount of 

negative behavior (a,g./ criticizing^ ignoring^ isolating) toward 
minority student© in five schooisi majority students >^era obaerved 
to receive a diapropof tionata share of negative teacher beha\/ior 
in"' two schools* - ^ . ' ' ^ 

-m Studfent intergroiap miKing during, recess and lunch was obsarved in 
12 of the 16 desegregated' elementary schools^ 

ii Eight of the 16 desegregated aletnentary schools showed! tmproveinent 
in student perciajptions of EEC as measured by the School Cliinate 
Questionnaire. , ' . ' ' 



*Sig;ni£iGance was deterniined by assessing the probability that a relationship 

diue to chance* ReJitionships were considered statistically significant if 
th# probabilL^ less in 100 . (chi agaare test 

with ¥ate*s correction^ fisher's EKact Test or t^-test) , While .,10 nay be a 
iomawhat lass bustomajcy alpha level than .05 or ,01^ it was used in thiSgStudy 
iot^ two.reasonsi onm, the small sample. size decreased the likelihoDd of stabile 
estimates of signif icao'Q'li and two* since this was an ekploratory stiidy it was 
iynportant to report rali^tionships that might be used to generate hypotheses. 
l^QwrnrmTp most findingm^^ported were in fact significant at the * 05 level. 



■* ^ ■ - ■- - 

mm EEO analysis .was also aonqemed ^iW the in terra lationahipa anwng the 
.vMiMm of in^eyest. Mv^ral key findinga tirterged from ^la maly^i^i 

m Student intargroup mi^ihg/was slgni^iGantly inara likely to 
^. observed in skoals that sontained no segregated seating 
patterns with^ desegregated ^elassesr ' - . 

Student pa raeptions ot teaeh4r-rtudeat\lntoe«^ \^are si^ifi- ^ 
' ' qpgritly ir^re liKily to iit^tov^ at^Behools whete; parent visitoM ^ere 
■ repreientative of the raaial/etonlc eomposition of the atudent 
toady. ' ' , , v ^ 

5 Desegregated schoola \^re ■sitniCitsantly ''rerfs likely.^to ^aye a 
ai^proporWonata amount, of ''negative behav^^^ 
* minQrity students vAien ,tha' p.ri'ncip^ai 'placed greater enphasis on 
• ■ Siocial "goals. . .■ 

• OesegregateQ schools ,wera signifioantl^ more ilkeAy to use rhulti- 
e^nic materiftls when tBRchera^ 

aecialons regarding the ln©iementation', of intefccu).'M^ currixiula. 



'it was «?l,so fottnd that desegregafeei sidiooli ware less likely to show improve- ■ 
itient in student perceptiona of twcher-student interaction when ^eachera were , 
dbmcm^ directing a disproportionate 'amount, of' negative behavior to minotity , 
students, in addition, stud^ reaults ihdicatad tiiat deiiegregatea elementary^ 
schoola were significantly less likely to show reading atfiievemeht gain v*ieu ' 
teacha»9 were observed directing a disproportioriat| Mount pf . negative behav- 
ior, toward minority studpnts. - ' , ' , ■ ... 

mmvffmi<m mjalysis op school success- ' . , - ;• . 

■The ma,3»r objective of the in-depth itudy was to ident^ program vari^les ; 
' that tobea^d to be related to achleveirent gain. A final analysis was con- ' 
ducted to develop a composite profile of successful scbools' that dlfttinguished 
theiti Ckowi tees successful schools. 'This distinction required using several 
dieferfent program dlffianaioris as predictor variables, in one integrated analysia. 

A stejiwise diserimlnant fmiction ai^iyais,* usiag the criterion categories of 
succeiSjETjl-nonaoccessful in reading and math achie^ment, was selected for 



'*The «b J«GtlvB of toe dlBcriminWit eviction' analyslB is to predict an a pylori, 
■clasiifiication. ofLoases._(e..9,.i-.mcqeS8fal ichobls versus •unBuccessful s.chooli) 
based on a linear coniilhatlon of preaictor variafiles. diaerinu.nant 
analyBli perCormed in this, study is siniilar to a stepwise regression ahalysls , 
.in whiah the dependent va;riabie la dichotomized. Bach discrimin^t , function 
eoefRiaient represents the relative con trfbution of .its; associated variable 
to the (unction in question, 

X - , ^' ' .• , ■ . 26. ' ■ • ■ , 
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^this purpose. The discriminant analysis was conduate'd in two steps. In the 
first step, only studant background characteristics (percent minority enroll- 
ment, socioeconomic lavel of the Studeht body, and 1974 pretest score) we're 
entered into the equation. In the second step of the analysis each program 
variable found to be related to achievement gain (in the tivariita analysis) ' ' 
was added to the equation in a, stepwise fashion. Variables ware entered into 
^ the equation based on their contribution to the overall prediction capability 
of the function, which was determined by the proportion of residual variance 
explained by each variab.le. 

The procedures citlined above were perfqrnad separately for reading and maih 
achievemertt, For the reading criterion, no significant relationship was f^d 
between the racial composition of the stuaent body, the" pretest score (1974F 
■ or the socioeconomic level of the student body. Howevar, it was necessary to 
consider the effects of student background, on math. achievbnBnt, ' since systematic 
differences were found among successful and nonsuocassful schools 'in racial ' 
cpn^ositidn and pretest score, , ' ' 

Reading Achievement ' . ■ 

Thie optimal cornbination of program .vari:Jbles for predicting the reading cri- 
terion, ranked in iorder of their relative contribution , to the total dfserimi- 
nant function score, wasi 

• Adequacy of instructional practice ' ' 
* • Pairent involvement, in ; the classroom " ' 

• Use of behavioral objectives for reading ■ ' - ' - 
Use of positive r^inforoamant (a negative relationship) ' 

0 Per-pupil costs for ra^edial raading specialists ^ 

Based on the_^ information contained in this equation, all 24 alementary schools 
were correctly classified as succassful or nonsuccessful. In short, schools * 
successful in raising reading achievement' appeared to provide students with 

^adequate practice periods and -to HLnvolVe parents in the claisrooms as volun- 
teers, visitors or paid aides, ^mso important, though somewhat less so, were 

^the use of behavioral objectives, and the infrequent use of praise point- 
ing out students as positive ^models, in addition, higher per-pupil costs for 
reading speciarists was related to reading achievement. ^ ^ - ' - 
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Math Achieventent 

The Qptimal prediction equation 'for the math critarion combined, five program 
and two badcground componenfes, listed below in order of their relative con^- 
tribution to the total function score i 

e Percent minQrity enrollment (a negative relationship) 

m ^ Per-pupil costs for remedial math specialists ^ 

• Parent involvement in the classroom 

• Pretest math score (a negative relationship) 
m The use of behavioral objectives for math 

• Administrative leadership ^ ^ = 
m District-level support for new teachers 

Perfect prediction of the math criterion was obtained from the information con 
tained in this equationf that is, all 24 elementary schools were^ correctly 
classified as successful or nonsuccessf ul. Schools auccessful m raising math 
achievement were diatixiguished most clearly by two variables that were also 
important to reading achiaverenti higher per-pupil costs for remedial special 
ists and parent involvement in the classroom. As was the case with reading 
achievement, several additional variables contributed to success, though spme- 
what less so— the use of behavioral objectives, administrative leadership, and 
district-level support for new teachers" also appeared to .affect math achieve- 
ment, , 

In addition to the accuracy of these prediction equations, one interesting 
observation is that both equations contain a similar set of program components 
although' the relative contribution of each coirponent differs, from one equation 
to the other. Thus, in the ESAA in-depth study, the elements of a composite 
profile of school success conmon to both reading and math achievement included 

• Parent involvement ip the classroom 

^ Highes: per-pupil costs for remedial specialists 
9 The use of behavioral objectives 

In addition, the following were key program q6mponents in the prediction of 
reading or math adiieveittent^ ^ ' 

\ . • 28 ' 
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e AdeCiuacy of instructional practices 

# Administrative leadership 

m District-level support for new teachers 

# Less frequent use df positive reinforceinen t 

DISCUSSION AND RECOM^iENDATIONS 

It must be emphasised that the success of the analyses reported above does not 
demonstrate causality between these program components and student achievement. 
It should be noted that the in-depth sample was not representativa of the 
total school or student population in the nation. Most of the students in 
this^study, as in the overall evaluation sample^, fell within the bottom quar- 
tile in reading and math achievement scores t Moreover ^ the in-depth study was 
mot based on experimental desi^, ^d the study sample was relatively small 
and non-randomly salected. Thus, one or more of the above findings could be 
spurious; resulting from sampling error or systematic "non-program" differences 
that existed amDng the successful Md nonsuccessf ul schools prior to the 
in-dspth study. On the other hand^ it should be noted that the pre-existing 
differences that were examined (percent minority enrollment , socioeconomic 
level of the student body^ and pretest score) do not appear to explaiji the 
relationships obtained in this analysis* 

The importance of this study's findings lies in the fact that school program 
characteristics do^ appear to make a difference in- student achievement. If 
these findings accurately reflect'^the factors that lead to school success, 
iTitervention policies can be impl#TOnted that will have a strong likelihood of 
improving student achieveMnt in reading and math. 

Although the sample of schoo'ls in the in-depth s^udy was small # the data col- 
lection and analysis methodology was relatively more rigorous and non^ 
subjective than pre vidus studies th^t attempted to examine reading and math 
programs operating in particular scWfcl contexts.' Consequently, it is of 
interest that this study ^s findings tend to support re'iults of several previous 
studies.* , 



*See, for example i • . ^ 

Hawkridge, D.C, Chalupsky, A,B. , and Roberts, A,O.H. A Study , of Selected 
Exemplary Programs for the Education of Disad vantaged Children, (Parts I 
and^l,) Palo^ AltoT California s American Institutes for Research, 1968. 

Wargo, M.J* , Tallmadge, G.K,, Michaels , ' D. D. , Lipe, D* , and torris, S.j, 
ESE A Title I^ A Reanalysis and Synthesis of Evaluation Data From Fiscal 
Yea rs 1965 through 1970 . Palo Alto, California? American Institutes fo; 
Research, March, 1972. , * s 
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.In...view. of the findings re^rtad here, ESAA, as well as. other federal grants 
programs with similar ^jactives, should emphasiza particular aGtivitiae that 
appear to bk related to student aGhiavement. ESAA fimds are targeted for 
spools that are mining effortfai to eliminate segregation and discrimination, 
and for schools with minority isolated children* The funds are intended to-- 
assist ttese schools in improving toe equality of education they provide to 
their students. In tems of this objective, the in-depth study appeared to 
confirm the usefulness of two specific activities for which ESAA authorizes 
fundsi the provision of remedial services; and the preferential hiring of 
parents ^s classroom aides (P.L, 92-318, Sec 707(a)), ESAA also authoriEes 
funds for inservice teacher training. Although the relative contribution to 
academic achieveMnt was somewhat' less than toe use of ren^dial specialists 
and parent involvement in the classroom, district-level support for new 
teachers — v^ich conalsted largely of inservice training^ — was found to be 
associated with improvement in ma^* 

Several other program variables related to success in the study schools may not 
be ias amenable to legislative action, but might usefully be reflected in future 
program guidelines or in tte criteria for evaluating grant applications. 
Specif ically, the following instructional practices appiared to contribute to 
success in raising reading and/or matti achievement i toe use of instructional 
objectives; the provision of .structured practice sessions; deemphasis of praise 
and pointing out students as positive role models; and administrative leadership, 
that focused on basic instruction and connnunicated that foous effectively. 

Because of the important study limitations described above, conclusions drawn 
from this study must be tantatiTO* Ho^^ever, if tiie 1975-1976 ESAA in-depth 
study offers cross-validatibn of these findings, we om be reasonably confident 
ttiat program variables that m^e a difference in student achievement have been 
identified^ I 
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CHMTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



The Emergency School Md Act (ESAA) was «"«ted xnto law .xn June 1972 to ^ 
provide elementary and secondary school districts wxth financial "distance 
11 11) KMBt tim special needs incident to the elimnation of mnority-group 
segregation «S dKcriminationr (2) encourage the voluntary reduction elimina- 
tion! or prevention of minority^ group isolation, and (3) ^^^^^^^^f ^>52!^^^ ^ 
coming the educational disadvantages of "^"o^^ity-group isolation (P.L 92 318, 

702(b). While the ftct, as an^nded in 1974 
authorised the appropriation of $1 bilUon each for ^"^f . ^"^^g^^J^^v""^ ' 
1976 actual appropriations for those years have amounted to $228 mill""; 
"I^milSol ifls'^miUion, and- f 215 million ""P-^^^^^ - ^^^^^f 
Lnrnoriated prior to the fiscal year which requires the expenditures , tne 
SofSSt oHL Act began during school year 1973-74 and will continue at , 
least through sdiool year 1976-77. 



E=*A o.i,i„aUy ,.a„tea both 

State-apportioned sums 'are appropriated annually , and are i ^ children 

on the basis of the ratio of their nuntoer of minority-group school- aged children 
to Se nuSer of*uch children in all states. Local to'tSr' 
for the f^ds -apportioned to their state through grant applications to their 

B^^^^ ^ ^^^^^^ ^i^^^f^^^^^ ^ ' 

has deSad a program based on authorised activities that show promise of 
achieving one or nere of the Act's objectives. 

' • ■ ,f 

DESCRIPTION OF ESAA EVALUATION 

under contracts from the U.S. Office of Education, System Developnent Corporation 
^sSr is conducting an evaluation, of two closely related programs ^f^^..^ 
uSr the E^rgency School Aid Act (ESAA) -the Basic Grants program and the Pilot 

Grants programi . . 

*ESAA originally authorized eight subprograms, three stftte apportionment pro.grams 
ESAA origm^iiy au^ _ Nonprofit Organization Grants) i and five dis- 

^ crSiLar^lrL^fp^graS klin^^^^^ Educational Television, M^ro- 

oretionary ^^^"^ ^ , Evaluation) . The Metropolitan Area sub- 

politan A"^' /^f,=^"^^,opriation frdm^^e annual, budget was elimin- 
program and its 3 to - ^ l 93-380 in August, 1974. Since 

and Evaluation, up to 1 percent. , 
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Basig _Granta^ are awarded to eligible school districts to encourage the reduction 
of .ndnority^ group isolation^ to meet the special needs incident to the elimina" ^ 
tion of segregation and discrimination # and to assist elementary and secondary 
school children' in overcondng the educational disadvantages associatad witt 
minority^ group isolation. During fiscal years 1974 and 1975, applicants for 
the grants were encouraged to focus their programs on in^roving basic skills* 
Basic Grants are generally awartted (1) to Local Education Agencies (LEAs) that 
are inplementing a desegregation plan or have adopted and will j^mpleMnt . such a 
plan if assistance is made available i {2) to LEAs that plan to enroll non-' 
resident children in their schools to reduce minority-^ group isolation i (3) to 
LEAs that have no desegregation plan but have minority- group student enrollment 
exceeding 50 percent^ provided ^atnthe LEAs establish or maintain at least one 
iritfegrated school. 

i 

Pilojt Crants are awarded to LEAs for unusually promsing pro jects designed to 
overcome the adverse effects of minority-^group isolation 'by improving t^e 
academic achievement of dhildren ih minority-isolated schools* To be eligible 
for a Pilot Grant, an LEA must be inclement ing a desegregation plan or a plan 
t6 reduce ininority^grQup isolation that would m^e it eligible for a Basic Grant. 
In addition^ at least 15,000 minority- group, students must be enrolled in the 
schools of the LEA, or minority- group students must constitute more than 50 per 
cent of the total LEA enrollment. 

The Act; authorises a national evaluation of its programs that may be supported 
by an annual reservatipn of up to 1 percent of appropriated ESAA funds. As 
designfid by the U^.S* Office of Education and conducted by System Development 
Corporation, the national evaluation effort focuses on an integrated evaluation 
of both the ESM. Basic and Pilot programs. The remaihder of this chapter sum- 
marizes the. major evaluatibn objectives of these programs and describes the 
general methodology being applied to meet; those objectives, 

EVALUATION SbJECTIVES 

The ESAA Basic and Pilot evaluations have several major, objectives , some of 
which involve analyses of data collected within a single school year, while 
otiiers involve longitudinal analyses' and comparisons of data collected over two 
or three years * The key objectives of both evaluations are summarized below. 
Thim report provides inf qrmation on successful local programs and progran! com- 
ponents (see objective listed last) * _ - 

# Identify and describe the needs of students in or from minority- 
isolated schools I the characteristics of local programs , in- 
cluding the relationships between student needs and resource 
/ allocations in the sample districts i and the interrelationships . 

of student needs, program characteristics, and program impact. 
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© Determine toe short-term and long-tem national inpact of 
the program relative to congressionally=authoriEad program 
obiactivesi namely # to reduce minority-group isolation, to 
eliminate disGrimination , and to inprove student basic skills - 
in elementary and secondary spools, 

m Detemine the relative effectiveness of three forms of 

educational intervention-- (desegregation * coi^ensatory educa- 
tion^ and a conteination of these) »-to achieving the stated 
goals, as eoffparad to minority-isolated schools who receive 
ao special intervention, ' . 

# Investigate the relationships among regular school expendi= 
t^ures, supplemental ESAA eKpenditures , and program impact, in 
an , attempt to determne .local progrMft cost-effectiveness and 
the minimum suppleinental expenditures necessary to ensure 
some d^grem of program success* 

m Documant and disseminate information on local progrMftS and 
.program components that appear related to success in attaining 
the desired goals* 



GENERAL MTHODOLOGY . 

^e combined Basic/Pilot evaluation involves the collection of data over a 
period of three years, beginning with the 1973-1974 school year. This multi- 
year design allows analyses of cumulative program impact and provides an 
opportunity to assess program maturation effects (e.g,, greater program impact 
on' each successive wave of new students in the second and third years of 
operation) * . 

For both Pilot and Basic progrMis, standardized achievement tests are adndnis- 
terad at the beginning and end of each school year to assess gains made m 
reading and math by the sample of students participating in the ESAA picajmatm . 
The BQim tests are given to samples of students in both treatment (ESAA-funded) 
and control (non-^ESAA^ funded) schools* To selact the treatment and control 
schoole, pairs of similar schools were' identified in the sample districts ; one 
school of' each pair was randomly assigned to the treatment condition and the ^ 
other to the control condition. Sample students were then drawn randomly 
across classes in each smple school at the grade levels of interest. Thus, 
the eKperimental or treatment variable in this study is the award or denial of 
ESAA Pilot or Basic funds to a school, . 

To properly evaluate the= ESAA program, boto elementary and secondary schools 
were investigated. The Basic Gr^ant progrm sample ^dncludes both elementary and 
secondaEY schools? however, the Pilot Grant program sample includes only^ 



elementary schools^ since so few Pilot GLants Were awarded at the secondary 
level. Grades^ included in the evaluation are elementary grades third, fourth, ' 
and fifth I and secondary grades tenths eleventh, and twelfth. The use of 
three successive grades at each schTOl level allows individual aample students 
to be followed longitudinally for up to three years, depending on their grade 
placement at the start of the evaluation, .To be eligible for inclusion in the 
study ^ the schools selected were required to have suffisiently large nuitibers 
of ESAA participants {or ESAA-eligible students^ in the case of control schools) 
to allow fo;r attrition over the evaluation period, Toward this end, larger 
student samples were initially drawn from grades three and ten than from the 
other grades, ' , 

Two other major outcome measures also are considered in the 'multi^year evalua* 
tioni (1) stud^int perception of discrimination (school climate), and (2) =/. 
reduction of minority--group isolation * School climate ""data were not available 
in year, one but are included in the year two analysis. Minor ity-^roup isola" 
tion is primarily a district^level rather than a school^level variable^ which 
makes it of little use in school-level impact analyses. At the district level,; 
isolation data are available for districts in the 1974-^1975 evaluation salnple, 
but not for any meaningful universe or sample of compar^le non-ESAA districts. 
Therefore, the major use of tiie minority^ group isolation data in the second 
year cf the evaluation is an attempt^ to relate district or program characteris- 
tvics to differences in minority^group isolation among the sample districts. 

In addition to the' outcome measures, questionnaires and other recording forn^ 
are used once each year to obtain data about tJie school programs themoelves 
(in both treatment and control schools)/ and about the sample students. Near 
the and of each school year, a battery of questionnaires is administered to the 
school superintendents, district business Mnage^s^ local ESAA coordinators, 
principals, teachers, and 'students in the sample- These ques.tionnaires provide 
data on district, school, and class characteristics.! program operation; 
resource alloca+^ion; and student and staff backgrnund characteristics. ' \ 

Finally, student activity logs are used to record the Miount of time that a 
student is eKposed to different types of educational experiences (e,g*, peer 
tutoring in math, cultural enrichment programs)* .. The logs provide a cumulative 
record of fach studeht's interactions with the educational system, witii emphasis 
on compensatory activitieis of the sort presumably stressed by ESAA projects. 

Data analyses, wW.ch will locus on the' major evaluation goal? described . above , 
are designed to (1) assess overall gains across both treatment and control ^ 
schools by determining changes in outcome measures through pretests-^posttests; 
(2) evaluate the impact of the eKperimental - variable (ES^AA funding) by comparing 
pretest^ ~ga i ni? "i n ^ the Mit che d t r e'a tmen t ai * d con tro 1 s ch obi s i " ( 3 ) iflp¥r^ 

the outcomes associated with different intervention approaches i (4) identify 
particularly successful progrM characteristics by ranking the impact of local 
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progran®; and {5) analyse tlie relationships mmng program features, student 
characteristics, and program impact* 

In connection with"the second-year evaluation, an in-depth study of 3Q schools 
was conducted in an attempt to identify local program components that differ- 
entiate auecessful from nonsuccessful programs. The remainder of this 
introauction and the si^aequent chapters of this report describe the in-depth 
study. ' ^ 

IM-DEPTH STUpy OF SUCeasSFtJL PROGRAMS 

The longitudinal evaluation of ESAA will' provide a broad description of Pilot- 
and Basic treatment and control schTOls in terM of outcome measures, major 
program enphasis, and funding patterns. This evaluation, based upon data . 
collected from all the schools in the Bample {by means of student achievement 
te=its, student school climate questionnaires, and self-administered queBtion- 
naires eon^slftted by school and district personnel), cannot provide a detailed, 
comprehensive description of program operation at particular sites. To , 
supplement the longitudinal evaluation of the ESAA Grants programs, the Office 
of Education has called for an in-depth analysis of selected schools to be 
conducted during- the second (1974-1975) and third (1975-1976) years of , the 
ESAA evaluation. The in-depth examination of selected sites is intended to 
provides • • ' . 

a. ' Detailed documentation of successful school prograns and the 

contexts in which they operate. 

b. Description and assessment of program con^onents that differ- 
entially affect student academic achievement. 



c. 



pescription of the schools' environment in terms of desegregation/ 
segregation (equality of educational opportunity) . 

d. Description of resources used in reading and math program 
components, 

e. Estimation of reading and, math program costs. 
CONCEPTUAL FOCUS OF THE ESAA IN-DEPTH STUDY 

Five constructs represent the major con^onents of reading and math programs and 
the context in which . they operate. Previous research, indicates that the varia- 
bles con^rising each construct may be related to student achievement. One 
of the constructs, equality of educational opportunity , is of interest 
quite apart from its relation 'to student achievement, since it is a major 
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outTOne measure of the ESAA evaluation, five constructs that aefine the 

Conceptual focus of the in-'depth study arer 

m Organizational climata 

* parent and conffnunity involvenient 

% Qiaracteristics of reading and math instruction 

* Resource use in reading and 'math instruction 

* Equality of educational opportunity 

r 

A brief overview of th&me program con^onents is provided below. In si^sequent 
chapters of this report, results" from the in-depth study are presented .for 
each of these areas* " ' " 

5, 

Organi zational Climate 

Many studies have indicated that the organizational CQntext of school programs 
is an important component of school success (Clark, 1972A, 1972ir Cohen and 
Bredoi 1974| Levine,- 1966i LutE and Evans, 1968| Weber^ 1971), One of tihe most 
prominent areas of research concerns the lahg-range objectives of organisations 
such as schools (Blau and Scott,, 1962) , On the one hand? the school must be 
concerned with the welfare of its clientS"its mission is to teach and prepare 
students to become fiinctioning merntjers of society, * On the other hand? the 
school must be concerned with its own orgfiuii national imperatives for administra- 
tive efficiency and with the concern of the„ professional staff for their own 
status and career development. It .seems reasonable to e^^pect that schools will 
differ in the extent to which. they emphasize institutional ? admnistrative,^ and . 
student^oriented goals, and that these differences may be related to academic 
achievement. 

Another characteristic of school organizations that may be related to student 
achievement is the extent to whicJi teachers and administrators are committed 
to similar goals and instructional techniques. Closely related to this notion 
is the extent to which teachers participate in policy decisions or feel that 
their interests are reflected in the decision-^n^inp process (Spillane# 1967), 
A case study* of New York City schools' (New York Office of Education Performance 
Review, 1974) provides support for ^ this hypothesis; many factors that acccuntad 
for school .effectiveness in improving reading achievement were closely associatied 
with administrative behavior, policies^ mid practices," This study also found 
that the successful school was one that had identified student achievement as a 
problem- arid- had developed an integrated set of practices and procedures to - 
support iiie classroom teachers* 
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The in-depth study eKamined organizational climata within, the context of pre- 
vious researeh. This research identified many different dimensions of organi- 
zational climate, the following five of. which were investigated! ^ (1) teacher 
participation in policy decisions; (2) long-range objectives of the school ; 
(3) administrative supervision and guidance, (4) staff support? and (5) teacher 
satisfaction, . ■ ' 

Parent and. Conmunity' Involvement ^ , 

concern with the level of parent and conmunity involvement' in school is based 
on the belief that parent participation will enhance the effectiveness of the 
school and. raise student achievement. A recent study m New York (cited ear^ 
lie^) reported that parent involvement was rSlated to school success. The fed- 
er" government has ™ade parent and community involv^ent a ^^^^IJ^^ 
tainiAg funds in several of , its educational programs (e.g.. Head Stirt. Follow 
Through Titl^. I, ESAA). . This requirement has been imposed, in part at least, 
* the beUef that parent participation wiU increase academic achievement. 

in this study, particular attention was given to' identi flying the role of parent 
involvement in the selected schools. Specific activities used to promote 
- parent involvement were described, as well as the overall effectiveness of . 
these activities in.pro>«.ting community interest in school. The relationship,, 
between parent involvenBnt .and school success was also examined m detail. 

Characteristics of Readi n g and Math Instruction - ' 

Previous studtea.have shown that certain kinds of instructional Praotices may 
be related to successful learning for particular groups of students (e.g. , 
Mnidon and Hunter; 1966.- Aver ch. Carroll, Donaldson,, and Kresling 197. 
Berlinger and Cahen, 1973; Domino, 1968, Doty, 196/; Feshbach. 1972 1973, 
Flanders, 1962; Mann, 1967; Popham and Baker, 1970; ,Weinter, 1972). 

In recent years> several different trends hava;-^edome evident in>nstructional' 
Sactices and tAere is n>uch variation in both the instructional programs used 
SndSe methods of delivery. Some schools place a heavy emphasis upon individ^ 
:^iSd "siruction by reducing the student-to-instructor ratio f^^^^^^ 
of small classes, by using classroom yolunteers and instructional- aides, and 
by instituting peer and cross-age tutoring. The attend htfre is gear instruct 
Son to toe pace, interests, and needs of the .individual student. By contrast, 
cerLJn schools, 'particularly for low-achieving students, attempt to produce 
S2lv structured and consistent instructional practicek through tiie use of 
liSrLmed riarning tents. Such programs may allow little room for either 
individualized., instruction or teacher innovation. 

Some. schools also have inf^lamented programs that include students of several 
ag^ups and graa« in the same glasses , while others have set up resource 



centars. or learning laboratories. Sudi centers may serve eitter as tte primary 
maans of iMtruation, or as a supplement to more traditional instructional 
practices, where students oan avail themselves of audiovisual materials and 
eKpert help as their needs or interests dictate. Yet other variations include 
the use of team teaching or cooperative teaching; some use aides and/or volun- 
teers; and some use special, remedial ^ or resource teachers * 

One of the primary objectives of the ESM. in-depth study was to describe the 
reading and math programs at tiie selected sdiool sites and determine which 
Gonfigurations of instructional tachniques were most likely to bertefit student 
achtevament. The conceptualization of this task, as the above discussion 
suggests, involved considering many different aspects of instructional programs , 
Included among the array, of variolas investigated were the following major » 
conponents of reading and math programs! 

a. Teacher attitudes related to reading and matii instruction, 
including attitudes toward student learning, instructional 
objectives, selected instructional techniques ^ daily lesson 
plans ^ and progress tests, 

b* Teacher use of specific instructional technique^, including 
small-^ group and individualiEed instruction, positive ins true-- 
tional reinforceinent, instructional fee^ack, and diagnostic 
testing* 

c* Toacher use of specific instructional resources, inciuding 
support staff, and instructional equipment and materials. 

Hasotarce Use in Beading and Math, Inst rugtion 



With the recent decline in the financial base for purchasing instructional 
resources, decision-makers and school administrators must determine which of 
the available resources are the most effective in contributing to the develop- 
ment of basic skills among students, and also which strategies are most produc- 
tive for using these resources in the school and classroom. Recent research 
provides some general guidance regarding effective resourea allocations. For 
example I on the basis of an extensive review of the literature^ one study 
(Averch. et al,, X912\ proposed that: ""(1) increased expenditures in the areas 
of tra^tional educational practices are not likely to improve educational out-- 
comes /ubstantially^ and (2) significant redirections^ and in soto cases even 
rfductions, in educational expenditures would not likely ^dmpair educational 
outcomes , . . ' 

Merely increasing the foliar expenditures for student services^ without regard 
for the resources that make a difference in student performance, will probably 
not improve the basic skills of low-achieving students. Some studies (Summers ' 
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and Wolfe, 1975,- Education Turnkey Systems, 1974) have shown that certain 
types of resources are far more important in contributing to student 
achievement ,«fchan others. For e^mpla , the Midiigan study found that the ■ 
sdiools with the nrara sueceaaful educational programs Bpent proportionately 
more money on compensatory education teacharB , while the leis aucoessful 
school programs spent proportionately more money for instructional aides. 

The in-depth stu tempted to take these prior studies into conaideratioh by .. 
focusing on the major types of instructional resources used in providing read- 
ing and math services to students of the observed clasaes. The primary concern 
was to identify patterns in the way resourcas were used among Buoceasful achools 
that set them apart from I'fess successful schools. 

i jquality of Educational Opportunity 

The promotion of equality of , educational opportiiity (EEO) for minority-group 
students is one of the major legislative objectives of the Emergency School 
Aid Act. 

In the in-depth study, desegregated schools were examined 'with respect to ttie 
freguency of segragated ciassroomsi the existence of racial and flthnic seating 
patterns in class; the amount of classroom material, depicting inter-group inter- 
action- the frequency with which the school aponnors eultural^nrichment 
activities, the' level of participation in cocurricular activities,, and the ^ ^ 
^ount ofjlnstructiohal reinforcement given to majority and minority students. 

EEO analyses' focused upon two areas, of study and involved two outcome measures i 
(1) student perceptions of EEO, and '(2.) student adiievement. ThB prinary area - 
of interest was the relationship between the observable jnaasures of school 
discrimination and student perceptions of EEO. Student perception measures of 
EEO were derived from the School Climate Questionnaire used in the combined 
Basic/Pilot evaluation. ^School climate information seryad as^a useful criterion 
to assess one of the main objectives of the ESAA evaluations the reduction of 
minority-groiip isolation and 'discrimination. . The second area of interest was 
tiie relationship between measaares of school. discrimination and student achieve- 
ment The objective here was to determine whether observed patterns of school 
disokminatibn were significantly related to student adiievement in desaW^gated 
schools. In general, tMs analysis explored how atudent perceptions . of EEO .might 
be related to school practices md to atudent achievement. 

OVERVIEW OF BESEARCH METHOpOLOGY IN THE IN-DEPTH STUDY " 

This report prob^ly will hr.ve several different audiences, ekch with its own 
particular interests ai^d knowledge These^ potential audiencis include Congress 
and the Office of Education, civil rights and other advocate groups, district- 
leva i program administrators , educational researchers, and evaluation, speciarlists 



Bacauae the primajry, goal of the in--depth study is to proVida information' that 
wii4 be he'lpful* to deQision-make'rs , rather than to add to the - literature on 
avaluation 'methodology , *-Jie major focus throughQut this report is on results ^ 
not teahnfquas. . However^ since in-depth studies. of successful schools repre- 
sent a Tslatively new line of inquiry in national program evaluation, a 
discussion of tha analytical tachniques tliat were used Is presented in 
AppendiK hi ' . ^ ^ 

Hiis section presents a brief overview of the methodology employed 'in the study 
including, tha criteria for school seleciiion, the interviewer'^observar selection 
and training* data collecjtioni and general data analysis procedures* 

'j, ^ ■ " . , . ■ 

School Salection_^riteria . - ' 

Schools selected for in-depth study were visited during the spring of the 
1974--1975 , school year* Consequently> the program components of the in^dapth 
schools were aTialyzed in relation to 197471975 .achievement outcome measures. 
However, schools had to be selected, for study on the basis of 1973'-1974 'data, 
since the backgrbund, program, and achieyement- data for 197.4=1975 ware not 
available prior to the time schools were to be visited., 

SchcDls eligible to be selected for in-depth study consisted of all treatment 
and control schools for which both pretest and posttest data were availaible 
for 1973-1974, and that remained in tha study for 1Q74-1975. ' This eligible ^ 
population totaled 22 secondary ,and 101 elementary schools. At each grade 
level, an average adjusted posttest score in reading and in math (based on 
1973-"1974 achievement data) was computed using the pretest score as a covariata. 
The reading and itiath scores were ranked^ and the ranks were' averaged across 
grade levels. After the schools were ranked for achievement gain, a three^ 
dimensional sampling matrix was constructed using the following variables as ; 
classification factors: urban vsmus rural location of the school, school 
locatior^ based on national geographic sectors^ and percent. minority enrollment. 

"Successful" and "nonsuccessful" schools were then chosen based on three 
factorsi (1) their proximity tq one another within tiie sampling matriK, (2) 
whether the predominant minority -Was the same, and (3) whether the socioeconorrdc 
level of students was similar. The sampling methodology resulted in the selec 
tion of 24 alen^ntary schools, of which 15 schools were ranked in the upper 40 . 
percent i n r e ad i ny^^nd -rta t h , and jnine schools Were ranked in the lowest 
40 percent; *rne two groups of schools were matched on similarity in percent 
and kind of minority students and socioeeanomic level of students. The match- . 
ing procadures did not yield a comparable set of successful-^nonsuccessful 
secondary schools. Consequently, to fill tha sample quota, six secondary ^ 
schools ^were selected from %hm top of tha ranked ^ordar of reading and math 
achievement- The nun^ers of successful and nonsiiccessful elementary and 
secondary schools are shown ^in Table I--1* Schools sfelacted for study included ■ 
both treatment and control schools. 



Table 1-1, Number of Succeasful and Nonsuccessful 
Schools Selected for. In-Dep€h Study* 
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School Level 


Number of Schools' 


Succassful 


Nonsuccessful 


Total 


EleTOntary 


15 


9 


24 


Secondary 


6 


0 


H 6 


Tdtal 


21 


9 . 


,.30 



Based on 1973-1974 achievement data. 



Staff and Training for Interviews s^d Observations , 

To ensure that all needed data were collected as objectively as possible,, a 
conprehensive training program was developed speaifically for ti^m in-depth 
study data coliection requirements, A s%aff of 16 persons was selected for 
tiia data gathering, All field data collectors had, prior academic training in, 
education and/or extensive experience in educational settings i all were. experi- 
enced interviewers I and, in addition, several had prior exper4.ence in formal 
observation* 

^ _ ' ■ - [ / 

The training program lasted one week aid included the following activities i 
observation and analysis of filmed classroom behaviori ob^irvation of video- 
taped and filmed instructional programs stressing behavio^ally. refeMnced 
objectives; role-playing experience in "depto" interviewpg techniques r lesson 
planed, student record analysl^\ and practice in the use of instruments in 
"live" situations, with si^^equent debriefing; ^ r ^. ^ 



Data Collection 



two to four schools for study. 



Each team of.two interviewer/'observers was assigned 
Th e Interviewer/observer teams received no information on the a chievement rank 
o f the" schools they vlsited i school Tdentity and aissociated achievement r4nH , 
were known only by^the head and the assistant head of SDC's ESAA analysis 
section* Information on achievement rank^was not/ available to any otiier ESAA 
project mender until all site data were eolleGted and, returned to SDC, 
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Each team made an im^tial two-day brientation^^ V^^ to their . ..asaignad schools 
at. which time they ''fdenti fled th# classes "^hat were to be studied, ^ese were 
the two classes at each grade level (tiiird, fourth, and fifth, or tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth) that contained the majority of ttie students who were 
participating in tiie ESi^ evaluation. The teams then returned to the schools 
for' two weeks of data collection. 

Three types of instrmnents were used to collect data during tte two--week school 
visits? observational protocols, ^interview achedules> and salf-atoinistered 
questionnaires. Structured observational protocols were used to record school 
characteristics imd the activities, behayior and resources 'in thm two classes 
of eadi grade of interest. Additionally, the school principal md the teachers 
of the observed classes completed questionnaires "and were interviewed. 

Observations are less obtrusive than direct questions , and are especialiy useful 
when the respondent is mable to provide accurate and/or unbiased information. 
Observational protocols were developed for collecting data in the classroom on 
lesson plans, classroom grouping practices, student- teacher interactions, 
English as a second language, student involvement in activity, classroom 
instruction, instruct^al equipment, classroom resources , physical character- 
istics of the classro^, content of materials, and lunchroom and recess activity 
At the school level, observational protocols were used /to record data on the 
physical condition of the school, library use, parents ' roosri use , and cocurric- 
ular activities,. , ^ ^ _ j . . „ / 

Inte'rviews are especially^ useful in obtaining infonnation that is not readily 
observable, # when the respondent's own opinions, values, or assessments are 
of primary interest. Interviews were used in iiiis; study to collect information 
from teachers and atoinistrators on the following siabjectij Igng-range objec- 
tives, policy development, administrative control of tiie classroom, support for 
teachers, staff satisfaction, parent paEticipation, student records, ^d 
discipline of atudents. i 



Self-idministered questionnaires were used for teachers, principals, and, where 
appropriate, other staff mentoers, such as counselors and assistant principals. 
Items for which considered and/or detailed responses were desired were included 
in '^e questionnaires. The teacher self- administered questionnaire included 
items on. philosophy of instruction, class information , and resource use; the 
principal questionnaire inquired a^out resource availability. 

Data Analysis Procedures 

Considerable data collected for the in-d#pth stu^ were obtained at the class- ^ 
room level. However, this, analysis is primarily Spncerned with examining 
variations amon^ schools in program characteristics. As discussed more fully 
in Chapter II, school^level patterns are better indicators of an articulated 
school program. These patterns seem more amenable to policy intervention than 

42 , . ■ . ,■ 



individuai classroom behaviors^ which are iikely to result from idiosynGratlc^^ 
taachar characteristics and teaching styles . 

Data collaatad at tiia classroom leval ware analyzed for school-level consansuSs 
■That is^ after averaging multiple classroom obBervations (where necesaary) to . 
obtain class-level indicators, these indicators ware eKar^ned to datermine if 
a dominant pattern GharaGterized thi school. Those charactaristics on' which 
consensus was achieved were presided to reflect school^level patterns. Criteria 
used in est^lishing consensus are described in Chapter II- 

,The in-dapth analysis of successful sehools made use of saveral different sta- 
tistical tachniq^ues. Due to the characteristics of the data, several nonpara- 
metric tests were usad in conjunction with cross-classif ication or contingency 
tables {e,g./ chi-square, phi). In addition, disGriminant-'function analysis 
was used in a multivariate analysis of school success to iden-tify program and 
school characteristics associatad with that succesi* Appandi^c A' provides a more 
datailad discussion of these analyses procedures. The methodology used for deter 
mining rasourca use and calculating standardizad cost figures for instructional 
resources used in the reading and math programs is described in Appendix B, 

STUDY LIMITATIONS 

The in-depth study was designed as an exploratoa^ investigation of program Gom- 
ponents .that characterize successful and Hons ucceM^ 

mission is to ppint to areas that may be fruitful to e^^lore in further research 
to gain a better understanding of the forces ttiat influence student achieve- 
ment. Findings raportad in this study should be' interpreted with caution, 
taking into account certain limitations imposed by our study design. 

First, the in-depth study was not a true experiMnt. Neither schools\nor 
students were randomly assigned to the different treatment conditions or pro- 
gram approaches being Gompared; rather^ the study depandad upon natural ^rogr^ 
variations among the salacted schools. In such a design, school Dutcoina 
differancas attributed to program variations imy, in fact, reflact uncontrolled 
differences. in other variables, such as socioeconomic status or other back- 
ground characteristics of students. Procedures that adjusted statistically for 
non-randomized variations in certain student and school characteristics other ^ 
than the program variables of interest ware used in this study. However, these 
procedures are inherently less effective than a true e^qparimental design. Inter- 
pretations concerning causal relationships between program characteristics and 
outcome maasy^as must be tentative. Nevertheless, the study does provide 
evidence of possibla dausal and policy-relevant relationships involving school 
success. . . 

Second, the in-dapth school sample was in no sense representative of the total 
school or student population in this country. Most students in this study, as 



J 



in the overall evaluatidn sample i fell within the bottom quartile of national 

,.ranHingg. in...jcieading..and..W 

sahools a£e actually successful relative to the total evaluatidn sample and not 
to the general school population. Similarly, relationships found here between 
program characteristiGS and school success can at most be generalized only to 
SGhools like those in the ESM evaluation^ and may not apply to schools with 
pronounced ddfferences from those studied* ■ ^ = 

Third/ the small number of schools in in-depth study iimted the types of 
data analyses that could be performed, and the nuirter of variables that could 
be simultaneously examined in multivariate ^alyses* Some of these constraints 
are discussed furtiier in Chapter VIII, in connection with the application of 
discriminant function analysis = procedures . 

Othiir constraints arise in the study's use of program indices for which no 
goo 1 external benchmarks are- avail^le* For instMCti one index concerned 
toe nuirtber of classrooms having multi-ethnic naterials, while another concerned 
the frequency of observed interactions a^fiong students of different racial/ 
ethnic groups* since np data are avail^le on tiiese measures outside the 
in-deptii sample schools, there are no normative or comparative standards i 
therefore, the designation of certain ranges of index values as "high" or "low" 
must be largely arbitrary.. Scale seores used in l^is study are used solely to 
compare the in--dfpth schools with one another and carry no.. connotation tiiat a 
high score is good, or that a high score among the in-depth schools would 
be high among all schools, /'^ ' = 

, ■, ' -• 

Finally, the study does not address grade-level and class*-level variations in 
math and reading program characteristics since the obj'ec^ve is to descrita 
schooi-level patterns and relate.^ them to school success j the larger 18AA 
evaluation study examines class-level and grade-level variations. 

' . ■ \ ■ 

. \ . ■ 

\ ■ 

' f . ' \ 

\ ^ .. 

> ■ ' . \ . « s . 
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CHJtffER II 

SCHOOL. RANKING I _CMTERIA mD FROgEDUraS 

The purpOBB of the study docmnentad here is to anAlyM sdiool's' differing 
program operations mnd to determine which variations are assoeiated with differ 
^ehtial success in their reading Md math progrMis, This chapter describes the 
procedures useti for classifying successful and nonsuccessf ul schools in to is 
study / and the nteth^s used for aggregating data so that program and contextual 
characteristics could be related to s^ool success, 

SCHOOL aUGCEBS : . w^^-^^-^.^^^,.^ 

ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT • ^ - , 

^e following achieveitent tests were used in the ESAA evaluation to assess . 
academic growdi i . ^ . , 

a. In elementary schools, the California Achievement Test, Levels 
2 and 3', Forms A and B. Subtests focused on reMing vocabulary* 
reading comprehension r math computation, math concepts, and 
,^ math problems* 

b* In secondary schools, the Iowa Test of Basic Skills ^f or reading 
vocabulary and reading eon^rehens ton i the California AchievMient 
Test, Level 5, Form A and B for math computation, math concepts, 
and^ math-problems^™ 7 — — ^-^ — -^^^ ^ — 

A '^debiased" scoring system (i.e.^ a scoring system tiiat excludes items that 
are potentially biased against minority students) was developed for these > 
tests I howeverv it was determined that, differences between the full-scale ^ 
scores and the debiased scale scores were trivial and non-significant ^(Qzenne, 
van Gelder, and Cohen^ 1974), As a result, calculations of student achievement 
scores were based on the full set of items originally included in tiie test 
battery (Tiegs and Clark, 1970J . ■ ^ ^ 

^It was noted in Chapter I that schools were selected for in-depth study on the 
basis of reading and math achievement gain for 19?3-li74, Fifteen elementary 
schools^were selected from the top 40 percent in a^ievenent gain in reading 
and maa, A comparison group of nine^scAools were selected from the bottom 
40 percent; these nine sch^ls were simiiar to the higher-ranked schools in 
percentage minority enrollment ^d s^ioeconomic stat^ same procedure 

qould Jiot be followed in selecting secondary schools the study sample ^ 
since reasonable matches between hi^-ranfcei and low- ranked schools could not 
be found* Therefore, since the primary interest of the study was on the 
characteristics of successful schools, six high-ranked secondary schools were 
selected for description and comparison. 

Although the in-depth study schools were selected oh tjhe basis of 1973-1974 
achievement scores, program and contextual data were collected on the schools 



/ fin the spring of i975i Consequently^ schools^ wara claSBified as successful 

or nonsuccessful on the basis of 1974-1975 achievement gain* - 

.......... ....^^..=.=.==^=, =.„..... , ^ „^ I ^.=r— ■ ._— , 

All schools'^in the study sample were r^ked in teCTia of the nratoay^ Gf grades 
tested that showed improvement between , pretest and posttest in national 
percentile ranks. Two separata rankings were derived/ one for readiTig mchiave*- 
ment ^d one for math achieveinent, A school was elassified as successful if at 
least two of the three grades tested showed improvement in national percentile 
ranks for reading or math. Nonsuccessf ul schools were those t^at did not n^et 
this criterion, ' ' * 

v;One exception was made to ttia two^of^ three grades rule. In one school, two 
^grades were tested in reading md three were tested in math. In reading* one 
of the two grades showed improvement in ^r Gentile ranks; in maUi all three 
showed ^imfprovement. Thip school was classified as successful ^in bott reading 
and math . - . , 

Based upon the Griterion noted above, nine elementary schools were classified 
as suGcessful in reading, and yie same nine scdiools plus five otiier elementary 
sdiools were classified as successful in ma:to. Although nwre elementary schools 
met ttie criterion of success in math achievement tiian in reading, the scores in 
reading and math were highly correlated (r ^ *76). Table Il-l shows the 
distribution of elenentary schools that inp roved in national percentile riuiks 
for reading and math achievement. ■ ' 

_At the secondaay leye^, onl^ one o f ti ie^ s ix s chools jalected for study showed j 
sufficient improvement in reading or math achievement to be .clas*^if ied as 
successful, This finding, as well as other characteristics of the secondary 
schools (e.g., five of the s Ik schools were segreg^edi and in the large schools 
ESAA students 'were distributed over so many classe^that only tiiree or four were 
in any one . reading or matt cla^s) , led to a decision to focus the in-depth 
analysis exclusively on the 24 elemental schools. ^ 

As noted previously, the in-depth study schools were originally selected in such 
a way that higher^ and lower-cranking groups of elementary schools were similar 
in percentage of minority enrollment and socioaGonomic status* As one might. 
eKpect, thm yanking of schools for the 1974-1975 achievement gain differed 'soma-^ 
what rffom„,the^ 1^973=^1 rankings" Chta'ges in rank position likely resulted from 
a number of causes, including toe followingi' soma schools may have responded 
to poor student performance by improving services provided to students; 1974-^ 
1975 rankings were] based on a more stringent criterion (percentile gain) than 
1973-"1974 rankings! wid, in dealing with such small samples, the r a, is a strong 
possibility of some measurement error. , 
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Table II-l* Nuiriaer of Elementary Sehools Showing Improvamant^in National 
Percentile Rarfcs for Readilng and Math During 1974-1975 



Reading Achievement^ 


Mato A^ieveTOnt 


Percantaga of Grades 
Tested Showirig 
Improvemant in 
Pereahtile Ranks 


Nup^er of 
Sdiools 


Parcentage of Grades 
Tasted Showing 
Improvement in 
Percentile Ranks 


Nuntoer of 
Schools 


Suceeisfuli 




SiiQeeisfuli 




100% (3/3) 


3(12.5) 


100% (3/3) 


7(29,2) 


66% (2/3) 


5(20*9) . 


66% (2/3) 


7(29,2) 


50% (1/2)* 


. 1( 4,2) 






Nonaucaessf ul t 




NonsuCGessf ul i 




33% (1/3) 


11(45.8) 


33% (1/3) 


8(33.3) ' 


0% (0/3) " 


4(16.6) 


0% (0/3) 


2( 8.3) 




24 (100%) 




24(100%) 



*One sciiool' was tested for reading achievement in two grades only. 



As shown in Table 11-2 ^ 12 of the 24 elemental schools mairitained their position 
in reading (six of 15 stayed successful ^ six of nine stayed nonsuOGessful) * In 
math^ nine of the 24 schools maintained their position . (seven stayed in the 
succassful category .and two remained in tiieir original nonsuccessful pos.'^tion) * 

The realignment of successful/nonsuGCessful, elemental schools based upon 1974^ 
1975 achievement d ' i not seriously distort tte comparability of the two groups. 
For the reading^ aohievemeyit criterion^ higher^ and lower^ranked schools were not 
statistically different in terms of percent minority enrollment^ socioeconomic 
status^ or 1974 pretest score. "For the matt achievement criterion^ the a^re / 
successful schools tinded to have a lower percentage of minority students and 
lower pretest scores. In toe discriminant function analysis of the math data 
(reported in Chapter Vlll)', statistical adjustments were made for these latter 
differences. In addition/ it should be noted that the results reported in 
Chapter III through VII are strongly supported in the discriminant function 
analysis/ thus indicating ttiat these student background ^aracteristics were 
probidbly not ^ source of spurious correlation in the in-depth study. 



Table ll'-2. Nuntoer of Elementary Schools ThAt MaintAined Their 
Relative Ranking Between 1973-1974 and 1974-1975 
4 ■ 











1974-1975 Baadinq Rank , , 


■ 












High 


Low 












1973-1974 
Raadinq Rank 


, High 


6(40.0) 


9(60.0) 


15(62,5)^ 












,3(33.3) 


6(66.7) 


'9(37.5) 














9(37.5) 


15(62.5) 

■ 


24(100%) 










i 




1974-1975 


Math Rank 
















High ■ 


Low , 












1973-1974 
Math Rank 


High 


7(46.7) 


8(53.3) 


15(62.5) 










Low 


7(77.8) 


2 (22.2) 


9.37.5) 












14(58.3) 


10(41,7) 


24(100%) 





.SCHOOL CLIMATE AND EQUALITY OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 

A saeond maaeura of suacesa in the ESAA national avaluation conaams students' 
parceptions of diSGrimination in the school. A student quaationnaira was 
developad for the evaluation by a panel of exparts in the fields of civil 
rights, minpritY-^group relations, and survay and avaluation raseardi (Coulson, 
Ozenna, Bradford, Doherty, Duck, Hemenway, Van (Seldar, 1976), The resulting 
School Climate Quistionnaire was administered to all^ students partiaipating in 
.the MM evaluatdon in the fall and spring of the 1974-1975 sGhool year, ' 

When the in-dept>i study schools were salactad, no^pratast and posttast measura 
of discrimination vfas available i sohbols. were the|afore selected on the basis 
of achievement alone. However, for the year in which the schools ware studied 
(1974-1975), the measure of change in students' perceptions of discrimination 
was obtained. In the on-site study of the schools, particular attention was ' 
paid to various indices of equality of educational opportunity (EEO) * In the 

, .■ ^ ^ 48' 
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analyBas reported in this^dooiament , resulti from the investigmtion of EEO wera 
related to findings from the School Climate Queetionnaire. 

Separate school climate instruments were developed for elemental and sepondkry 
schools* In addition p two forms were deyelqped for each level. Form A was 
deiigned to be administered in desegregated schools {less than 90 percent minor- 
ity* or majority enrollMnt) ^ while Form B was desigried for segregated schools 
(more than 90 percent enrollment of one raGial/ethnic group), - 

EEO data Golleoted from the in^deptti study schools weri analyzed by oomparing 
the treatment accorded to minority Md to majority students. Consequently, 
findings on EEO are almost entirely restricted *to^ the 16 elementary adiools that 
had less thah 90 percent of one racial/ethnic group of students i and relational 
^^^lanWlyses were conducted with Form A of tiie School Climate Questionnaire * 

TWO multiple-'item indioes of student perceptions were derived from the School 
Climate Questionnaire^ pne consisting of six items that dealt with student 
perceptions "^of ciassroom tea^er^student interactions, and the second consist- 
ing of three items that concerned students' perceptions of '^e principal** 

It should be noted that the psychometric properties of these scales are some-* 
what problematic* For eacample, all scale items were pretested for test-retest 
reliability during the suBfuner of 1974. Test-retest reliability was estimated 
from two test administrations^ barely one week apart. Wie percentage of elemen- 
tary students (H = 750) giving the SMe response averaged around 67 percent for 
tiie Teacher-^Student Interaction Scale items ^ and .7t percent for the items in the^ 
~Tr©atment-by^Princ4pal Scala^*^ 
the Teacher- Student Interaction Scale was /17f while tiie TOeatment by Principal 
Scale fared somewhat better in averaging ,34** TOe alpha coefficients for the 
internal consistancy averaged aroimd .58 for eich scale* Alttiough both of the 
student perception scales lack a strong psychometric foundation , they appe.M 
to hava high face validity. Purtiiermore, as will be indicated in Oiapter Vll,, 
the Teacher-Student Interaction Scale was found to be correlated with the on- 
site observational measure of teacher-student interaction ^ which covered the 
same areas . 



*The Teacher-Student Interaction. Scale cbvers the follqwing five areas of 
interactions^ how often toe teacher says something nice^ to idle student i how / 
often the teacher calls on 'the student in class j whether the teacher gives 
the student sufficient time to respond to questional How often the teacher 
extends privileges to tiie student i how much responsibility the student is 
given,. . ^ 

^e Treatment by Principal Scale includes , items ^at cover whether the 
prinaipal knows the student by namei whether the principal is friendly to 
the student I and whether the principal treats tiie -student fairly. 
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Studerit d^Mige scores for the 1974-1975 school year were calculated for both 
of the student perception scales, ^e amomi of individual student change on 
each _seale . was^then averaged ^- pro viding a school^- la vel me asure= of— aggregate - - 
change* ^ toe TeaGher-Student Interaction Scale eight desegregated elemen** 
tary schools shov^ed ^reduction in perceived discrimination and seven showed no 
change or increased perception of discrimination i data were missing for one 
sahool* Thm Weatment by Principal Scale shows the same bre^downs eight 
schools showed less perceived discrimination, seven schools showed the same 
or increased parceived discrimination^ aun6. the data were missing for one 
sbhooi* ' ^ . , 



AGGRgGATlON OF CLAiS--LEVEL DATA .TO THE UNIT OF TOE SCHOOL 

Many types of dat^ collected in the in-depth study were obtained at the clasa* 
room level* However^ for several reasons this analysis Ms primarily concerned 
with eK^ining school^level variations in program characteristics rather than 
class** or grade^level variations * Reasons for using the school as the baiic 
unit of analysis include the following i 

a* Schools were selected for dn**deptii itudy on the basis of 
- school-'level achievement ranging. Students qualifying for , 
ES^^ funded services within a school were rel'atively homo^ 
qeneous in terms of the criteria used to establish ES^ 
eligibility (e.g*/ academic need) . Thus, when the in-^deptii 
study sample of schools was originally selected, little 
wi th i n^ s choo 1 var iab il it y in achievement was found am ong 



the grades selected for study in the national evaluation 
(grades 3, 4, and 5 in the elementary schools i and grades 
10, 11, mnd 12 in the secondary schools). Since schools 
were selected on- the basis of school-^leVel outcoTC, it 
seeirted appropriate in the analysis to look at school^ level 
independent vari^les. ^ 

A primary objective of the total ESAA evaluation, including 
the in^^depth study , is .to identify manipul^le variables * 
that, are related to student achievement," In working with 
characteristics of the school, non-^manipulable idiosyncratic 
teacher ^charaoteris tics are thus given less analytic 
attention, 

ESAA grant funds were provided to the schTOls* in nost cases, 
to implement programs lAat affected all or many of the grades 
in tile schdol. In all but one of tiie stii^ schools, at iVfist 
tiie toird, fourth, and fifCT^grMes were targeted for ESAA 
services* TOe fact that school^level progran^ were supported 
with BSJ^ funds argues for describing the progrmns at the « 
sdiool le.vel, = . - 
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TOe*data aollected at the classroom leval were aggregated to the school levfel 
in the following mannar* First, classroom observations of specific behaviors 
(e.g. I MiQunt of positive instructional reinforcement) that were made more than 
onae- were= awr aged -to obtain a class^lavel indicator, Hflien^ tiie clasa-levei 
indicators were aggregated to the school level. The extent of response agree- 
n>int at the school level was thmn determined for each indicator. The criteria 
used for determining s^ool*-level consensus are shOTO in Table 11*3. 



Table 11-^3 • Consensus Criteria for peteCTiining Schbol^Level 
Indicators f torn Classroom^LeVel Responses 
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If schcol""leval consensus was obtrfihed^ -^e school was assigned the agreed^ 
upon item value,'' If consensus was not obtained/' the school was scored (no 
consensus) and given a "low" score on thm attribute of interest b Items scored 
for consensus.* consisted almost entirely of classroom observation items and 
items reports^ on the structured response forms for the teacher interviews* 
It should be noted that very few items in this analysis failed to reach consesus 




Wius/ one very in^rtant finding^ froifl tiie in-depth itudy is that the students'' 
qualifying for ES^-furidad services tended to share similar educational 
experieneas within a school, ^ ^ . n = . - 

One important e^cception to tta consensus rure should be not^.. in the analysis 
of equal adueational opportunity^ class-^lavel. variations have bean reportad 
baeause instances of inaquality in ona or two^pf tiie obsarvad classes within * 
a school were considered importi^t, even though in terms of the Gonsensus -cri- 
teria dascribad ^ovej this would not constitute a sehool*lavel. indicator* 



CHAPTER III . 
ORGANIZATIONM. CLIMATE 



The assumption imderlying the sKaminatlon pf ©rganiiational climata in ,the 
in-depth study aehqois is that schools vary ai^stkntially^ in the way they are 
organised .and in the way thfir , organisational patterns aM parceived by the 
school staff. Moreover, it is 'ass\aned that certain aspects of school org^i* 
zation may be related to student achieveioei]^t, ^. ./ \ 



Fiv^ major dimensions of organisational climate havf been es^fflsiined, and are 
reported on in this chapters- Som of ,toa issues addressed in tiie analysis of 
each dimension are specified below i ' - . 

, i : ■ . ' ' ' 

0 Policy pevelopinent : To what ektant are decisions shared by adminis- 
tratbrs and teachers? What. are thm consequences of greater or lesser 
.involvement in particular decision areas, especially the ones that 
teachers regard as more important? To vdiat extent do the admlnis^ 
trators share responsibility for policy decisions in successful schools 
witii teachers? . ^ . 

9 LongrRange Objectives ; Do schools bmefit when teaahers and actodn-; 
istrators share goals? Does .the type of goal m^e a difference? ^ 
^ P ^ . ' ■ ^ ^ 

# Administrative Guidance ahd Supervisidn i Is supervisipn and guidance 
, ^ by administrators relevant to 'school success? Does promotion by, the 
atoinistration of an instructional philosophy and . program relate 'to 
student a'^chievement? \ 

2^ _S upp03rt^_FoE jTeachers = ^_ish^ Is^j^er e^teacher^ 

to specialists and resources for professional devel^ment produce 
more academically successful children? Do policies and procedures to 
^id new teachers have an effect on student achieVCTient? 

m Teacher Satisfaction i Teacher satisfaction* ^long with effective . . 
learning/^is viewed as a basic indicator of a, "healthy"" school climate* 
^.Such satisfaction/ it may be speculated, results in academic achi^ve-^ \ 
ment; results from thr same conditions toat iSkd to achievement, and 
results from student achievement itself, as well. Is: teacher satis*- 
faction associated with other characteristics of organizational 
climate; in particular, to teacher participation in decision-making, 
administrative guidance'^ Md profeBsional support? 



The information contained \in this chapter bears directly on each of the above 
issues. Scoring proceduries and analyses tables are found in ^ppendijc C, Refer- 
ences to the tables are given parerithetically in the teKt of this chapter, for 
example: ■(C'-l) or {C-15, # ^ .49, Qt" ^ ,02) , v^ere "C" indicates^^the section of 
the appendix and the nunJb.er, "T' or "15", indicates the specif^ table. 
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■ VARI^m^ DEFINITION.^P SpU^E; AND DESCRIFTIVE MjALYSIS . . * . ' . a' 

POLICY DEVELOPHINT \^ ' . : . 

The type of policy development occurring m^in the in-depth study scheols was 
investigated in two aspect? i ^ * , _ 

The extent rtd which teachers participate in decisions # relative , 

to adnriiniatrators . \ i ^ . ^ 

: „ • The agree^nt among staff on the relative importande of policy 

' ' deciilon a:reas. \ . f ^ 

■ \ ^ - . ■ \ ' ■ ■ ■ ^ =■ ■ 

Participation in Deaisions , ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The extent to which teachers participate in policy deciaions was determinad; by 
presenting teachers and principals with seven decision- areas / ltes]pondents 
were asked to rate ea<di area for ^^imt of teadier participation! using a five- 
point scale, whers a rating of 1 indicated that decisions were inada by adminis-' 
tratbrs with little or no input from tead^ers^ and a -rating of 5 indiaatad .that 
decisibhs were made by teachers with' little or no aMistance froin administrators; 
T^le III-l shows the nmitoer of schools giving low, medium, and high estimates ; 
of teacher participation for, each of. the seven decision areas* 

As can be seen from tfie table, tiiere was a tendency for principal estimates of 
- teacher participation to be greater than teacher estimates • In some areas, 

such as student grouping procedures, the difference was slight, But in one ^ 

area, school-contfnunity interaction,^ the difference was^^Stantiali teachers— 
^^^^^eitirwleffTWC^tra teach^^fs 

participated a great deal. Not only werp principal estimates consistently 
. higher than teadier estimates, but, in addition, teartier and principal esti- 

mates wer^' not parallel./ ttiat is^ coi^arin^" one' school with^anotiier , where a v/ 
^^principa'l gave a high /or low) estimate compared to other principals , teachers 
/showed no particular ^tendency to give a similarly high (or low) esiimate com- - 

pared to teaohers at' other schools.. Since there, is consiiSerable difference 
'between principal and teacher responses, this report distinguishes clearly 

whether teaaher or principal estimates are being used in analyses of teachfr * 

participation* = ^ * ^ 

Teachers .in a majority of spools estimated their participation to-be low in 
two areas (focus and eligibility requirements for teacher ins ervice training, ^ 
and school^coOTnunity interaction) ; moderate in three areas (seleqtion of basiq 
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Table IIl-l: Amount of Teadhar Participation in PoliGy Development 
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instructional materials/ student grading proceduxas^ and kinds and availability 
of co-cWrictalar activities) i high in one area (studeiit grouping prDCedures) i 
and modtrate or high in one area (implementing interciiltural Gurricula) , 
Principals in a majority of ichools eetimatsd teaclier partlGipation high 
in all areas eaccept one (focus and eiigibility rec[uirements for taacher 
inserviqe training) , where the amount was judged low as oftan as high* The 
average aiiraittit of participation for all araai moderata in a large 

majority of schools, as calculated from either teachers' or priiicipals ' 
estimates, . . 

Inportgjiga Qj Decision Agaas^ and ^ggeement 

In addition tp estimating the extent to which aecisions are shared, teachers 
and principals also ranked the seyen dactiion areas from most iEportant through 
least important* The rankings were analyzed to daterinine the amount of agrea^ 
ment they implied* It was fomd that teachers agreed among thenisflves on the 
overall relative importance of decision areas in nearly all schgols (22' of the 
24 elemeatary sdiools)** Wot only was tiiere agreement wiAin schcols^ but it 
is- evident that teachers in general^ irrespective of the school,- shared similar 
viev^^of which decision involved in their vrork was most impDrtant, The decision 
area of selection of basic instructional materials / was ranked first by most 
taachers in overwhelining majority of s&hDOls * ^ 'r 

Principals^ hovever^ differed among thamselves regarding which decision araa 
was most import&nt. In 15 elementary schools^ selecting basic Instructional 
materials was most importaiit to principals- In the reinatolng nine schools, 
one of the othir areas was considered most important* 

Agreement between teachers and principals occurred much lass frequently than 
among teachars ^lone* Agreement between teachers and principals ^as significant 
in^ eight elernantary schools and approached significance in another three 
schools . ** , , 

Two particular decision areas bear special mention as^ they relate to major 
issues in this stia4y* A surntnary of each is presented belo^. 



■- \ " . . 

*^greartent among teachers witoin a school was detarmlned by usihg Kendall's 
coefficient of cohcordance with a <_ *05 (see Appendix K) ^ 
**Agreemant between teachers and principals was ^determned by using Spearman's 
rank order correlatibn coefficient with a < . 05 (see Appendix A), 
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a* iraplementlng Iiitereultucal Cugricula" T^ decision area was ranked least 
important among the seven areas by a majority of botli teachers (si^th or 
aeventh in 21 schoDls) and principals (fifths sixth, or seventh in 22 
schcola) , tfeachers and principals tended to agree on its relative 
iiTiportaiice ^.35, a ^ *06) Teacher participation was estimated by 
boft teachers and principals as moderate or high in nearly all schools. 

b* School /cormnunity Interactlon- ^^Thls area wag ranked irnportant Cfltatf second, 
third) by nine principals^ nboderate <foiirtb) by mothsr nineV but of little 
impcrtanba (fiftli^ slKtli, seventii} to taachers In 22 schools. 'Teachers 
and principals did not agree on its ImpbrtanGe. Principals estimated 
teacher participaticii to be high or moderate In 21 schools* In contrast^ 
teachers eatlmated , their participation to be Io\^ or itioderate in 20 schocla. 

LONG-RANGE OMECTIVES 

Elementary school teaohars and ^Iprinoipals vs?ere presented v^ltii 13 long-rajige 
objectivas for schools. Table show thesa goals frouped according to 

type.** However^ t^pa 6± goal was not indicated to the respondents and the 
goals ymre presented in random order. 

Teachers and principals ware askad to make selections among the goals in two 
ways. In one escercisa , respondanta were asked for their o^ ranking; in a 
subsequent exercise they ware asked to indicate the ranking they believed 
would be assigned by .the otherCs), principal or teachers, vhichevai' was the 
case* Each respondent' wag asked te, select f±m of the alternatives and rank 
them .from most Importaiit trough least Iraportaiit, Results of the selection 
and ranking process were analysed for agreement among school staff and for the 
relative emphasis placed on type of goali institutional, academic , social, 
and psycho^einQtlDnals 

Agreement on School Goals \ 

Teachers almost always agiaad among theinselves on the^relative importance of 
school objectives* Hov/ev^r, agreesient bat^^aeri teachers \and principals occurred 



*Phl (^) measures the strength of a relatioiiship and asstiines values from 0 (no 
relatlonsH Ip) to 1 (the strongest relationship possible) * Alpha (a) meaaures 
the signifioance of a ralatlonshipi that is^ the "prob^ility that a' relatiori-.. ^ 
ship was due to chance (a.g, ^ a ^ .05 indicates the probability was 5 in 100) * 
** , 

Type was determined hy agreeinQnt on face validity among independent judges, 
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Table Tll-2t Long-Range objectives Ramlcecl by Teachers and Principals 



Acadejnic Goals 



m Tranainitting a thorough knowledge of auiject matter to 
students who are motiv^ated to Learn 

# Helpingr students acquire basic skills 

# Raspoiiding to the individual academic needs of studeats 
Psjgjv o^^gturtion.al Goals 



^ iTO^easing students' motivation and desire to learn 
& litiproving the self-image of studenta 

SocAal goals . ' 

^ Helping students learn to live with persons who are of 
diffarant racial or ethnic hackground 

m Developing sti\dents ■ ' CQncern for others 

m Helping students to appreciate the contributions of different . 
cultures 

m Dwaloping curriculum whicH pmvia^m opportuiiities for meajiingful 
interactiDri with persons of varied etluiic and racial baclcgrounds 

Ins titutioiial Goal s ; 

m litproving the school buildings, grounds, facilities and e^uipnieiit 
m / D^valopixig an atmosphere of order and quiet in the school 
m De^cLopirig an outstanding amietio ^d physical educatioii program 
m Developiiig an efficient adirdnistratlv^e system in the school 
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in Duly eight schools.* 'nie^4if f erance in perceptions of teachers and theii 
principaLs is not surprislng^ince ^ although they both work in the sanie imtt- 
tuticn and share responsibiLity for itudent learning, their daily tasks differ • 
En the sajna light, it is not surprising that teachers and principals i^ere not 
veiry acciirate in estimating how the other (teachexs or principal) would ranJ^ 
school goals. Principals tended to petceive somev^hat more congruanca between 
themselves and their teachers than did teachers^ 

As part of the interview dealinf with ^drninistrative guidance in instructioiial 
practices , teachers and principals wera as3ted whether many faculty meetings 
v/are devoted to a discussion of instruGtiohal goals emd methods. Teachers 
and principals were highly consistent In their responses to this question; In 
only four schools -were- their reports cc^ntradictory . In 12 sehools teachers \ 
and principals both repoxtfd rnany such ineetings. Schools in which teachers 
and principals agreed on long-range objectives were neither more nor less 
likely to have rnany faculty discussions of instructional goals* In addition 
to agreenierit on long-rMge objectives^ agreement on the relatii/e importance of 
decision areas was also mKsminmd. A pattern of agreement did jiot emarge: \ 
overall agreement l)etv;ean teachers and priMipals on partioular Icng-term 
objectives was not associated with agreemeiit on the relative ifnportance of * ' 
decision areas. 

Relative Emphasis cn School Goala 

reachars consistently ranked psychD-emotional goals as most important^ acadainic 
goals second, social goals thirds and institutional goals as least important 
(C--1), Principals displayed greater variability? that is^ they were mcreUikely 
than teachers to place some emphasis on all types of goals. 

Psycho-emotional goais received the most emphasis in nearly all schools. At 
least two psychQ-ewotional goals were picked by principals in 13 and by teachers 
in 20 schools, Acadainic goals were. amphasiEed to the ejttant that at least one 
such goal v^as ranked third or higher by principals in 16 and by teachers in all 
24 elementary schools* At least one social goal was ranked third or higher by 
princip£ils in 15 and by teachers in four schools. Institutional goals v/ere 
ranked as least important; teachers in IS and principals in 15 schools chose no 
institutional goals* 

Uo patterns were evident between the rankings assigned by principals to long- 
range objectives and to decision areas. Principals who stressed acadeinic goals 
were neither more nor less likely to be among the IS who claimed that the 



*Agreement among teachers vithin a school was determined by using Kendall's 
coefficient of concordance with a ^ ,05. Agreement b^st^een teachers and * 
principals was detertnlned by using Spearman's rank order correlation 

- coefficient with o <_ .05. (See Appandijc A J 
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selection of basic insWuctionaL materials was most tmportant among decision 
areas. Similarly, principals vho entphasi^ed social goals v/era not necessarily 
those who placed greater emphasis on implementing intexcultural curricala, 
as an issue of policy development* ■ = 

administratis: guidance and sotervision 

In analyzing the influeiice adminiatrators exerted on instructional practices 
in the classroom^ a fliatinctlon was made between what v;e have called specific 
supervision and general guidance. In addition, the effectiveness of such 
efforts was assessed by deteKnining how wal3, teachers perceived instructional 
nonns held hy administrators * 

General Administrative G u idance 

Iteifis used to assess geiieral guidance on instructional practices werei 

a. Whether rnahy faculty meetings were devoted to a discussion 
of goals and methods* 

Whether. the administration arranged to have inssrvice training 
programs that stressed the kinds of teacher behavior desired 
by the administration, 

c, whether teachers were encouraged to discuss their teaching 
problems with the admtrii strati ve staff, * 

Correlational analysis strongly supported the construction of a composite 
measure off instructional guidarice , According to teachers, of the 13 

schools where the adminlstratlcn arranged to have inservice training prograrns 
stressing the kinds of teacher behavior it desired, nine also devoted many 
faculty meetings to instructiorial goals and methods * Conversely , of the 11 
schools where- such inservice training did not take place , only three schools 
spent man/ faculty meetings discussing goals aind nWthods . Principals reported 
on these activities in similar nuntoers and proportions. In fact^ the associa^ 
tion between teacher and principal responses was even atronger than the inter- 
item assdbiations • Vftien the t%^o items were conisined into a score with a range 
of values froin zero to eight , 13 out of 24 schools scored high (scale score m 
6 td 8). Host of tfie remaining schools could be considered to provide a 
moderate amount of instructional guidance, with only three sdiools scoring 
low. (scale score ^ 0 to 2). : 



^This item was not usefl in scale construction due to a skewed response distri- 
butioni Nearly everywliere^ teachers were encouraged to discuss problems. 
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specific Admlriistrative Supervision 

• ' ' '1 " ' 

Corraiationaa analysis did not support a composite measure of supervision as 
it did with instructional guidance. Supervision was therefore anal/Eed by 
individual items that were coded froin the teacher and principal interviews. 
These iterns yimtmi 

a/ The frequency of visits to the classroom by an administrator. 

b. Whether teachers were eKpected to aend in special reports on 
students who could not keep. up, 

c. Whether the principal sent memoranda or directives to teaGhars 
'stressing the kinds of things he/she wanted th^ teachers to 

do in class, 

d. Whether the principal scheduled visits to clasarooms in . 
advance^ 

NO inter-itein associations were strongly ppsitive. Principals, howaver, were 
consistent from one item to another; for instance, where they reportedly 
visited classrooms frequently, they also claiined to send menios stressing the 
kinds, of things they wanted done in class, ; 

Teacdiars appeared to have a different view of clasEroom supervision. In only 
fow Of the fifteen schools where teachers reported sending in special reports 
on students did they also report that the principal sent inemoranda stressing 
the kinds of things to be done in class. Conversely^, of the nine schools 
where they did not send in special reports, more th^ half reported that 
principals sent these directives^ 

Teachers and principals were highly consistent regarding the fraquency of the 
principalis visits to the classrooni. Frequency was considered lov^ if less 
than onca a nionth , moderate if once a week to once a mnth * and high if more 
than once a, week. Although principals tended to report a high frequency mora 
often than teachers, in only three schools were principals and teachers 
strongly contradictory; tliat is, one reporting lesa than once a nionth and the 
other Riore than once a week. In 15 schools they were fully consistent. 

Because teachers and principals agreed on the frequency of the principals* 
visits to classrooms, this item was singled out as a «&sure of aapervision. 
Frequency of visits was low in seven elemeiitary ' schDola according to teachers 
and in six according to principals. The frequency wii reported high in one 
school by teachers and high in seven schools by principals. In the remaining 
schools, visits vrere moderately frequent, once a week to once a month. 

♦AlsoV^ln the case of teachers, if consensus was lacking. 
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Aacuracy of Teachers ' jercept^on_ of __Pginc Instructional JJorma 



effectiveness of attempts to^ influence taachars depends in part on how wall 
the desires of the principal (or otter atoinistrators ) are known and understood. 
Five specific inBtructipnal practices were presented to principals ^ who were 
asked to indicate which ones they esporaed* Teadiers were presented with the 
BBim items and asked to indiGate which ones they believed to represent the 
principal's thinking^ These iteins werei 

With many studeiits, basic skills should be set aside until the 
students are ready to leam. 

Teachers should carefully plan their instruction in terms of 
specific short-term objectives. 

Teachers should try to tailor instruction to the needs of 
individual students * 

Teachers should use diagnostic testing and concentrate on - 
students' wert areas. 

Teachers should avail theMelves of special help where needed^ 
e.g, ^ remedial teachers, counselors. 



In a large majority of the schools, prineipals claimed to espouse all of these 
Instructional practices^ however^ ^the nuniier of schools in which teachers 
reported that principals believed in these practices was smaller. Disparities 
occurred, inost often on the practices of setting aside basic skills, and the use 
of short-term objectives « 

A scale consisting of the nuirtser of times at least two^thirds of the teacliers 
aGcurately perceived the principal's agreeMnt or disagreement with each of the 
five above practices ( items a through e) was constructed (C-3) , We have inter- 
preted this as a measure of the extent to which the principal effectively 
proniotes the administrative point of view regarding instructional practices* 
In 14 schools , teachers accurately perceived the administrative point of view on 
four or- five of tlie practices, while in the remaining 10 schools teachers were 
less accurate^ 

SUPPORT FOR TeKcHERS 

Three ways in which a school might support its teachers were anali^zedi 

• Procedures to integrate new teachers ^ 
m Availability of math and reading specialists 

• Promotion of profeasional development 
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Teadiers and principals were interviewed about a number of specific activities, 
facilities^ Msowces , practices, and procedures to determina the extent to 
which a school engaged in support of mmh kind. Their responses are described 
below, ' 

Integration of Um^ Teachfers ^ 

Teachers and principals were asked whsth^]^ procedures for integratiiig new 
teachers existed the school level' and mt the district level Accord- 
ing to both teach#irs and principals, oriantatAnn courses ware given more by 
the district than by tiia school* Inservice raining was provided with equal 
frequency by schools and districts. All ot ..r procedures were typically, 
though not exclwively, the domain of schOQls, The number of procedures 
claimed at eithair school- or district-lewl ware not generally high . Teachers 
in 11 schools claimed no mora th^ one at toe district level, Maarly every 
procedure was claimed to exist by principals more often l^an by tQachers. The 
nunOser of inconsistent responses was quite high in a majority of schools ^ thraa 
or more for district-level procedures in IS schools # and three or more for 
school-level proq^dures in 22 schools (C^S) * n . , 

Specialist Avail^ility ^ , 

Teacher and prinqfpal intarview rapoirts off whether reading and math specialists 
were available rai^^ly conflicted* Both cXaimed that reading specialists were 
provided more Qft#n (in 21 elementary schools} than math specialists (in 10 
elemantary s^ooli). 

Five ways that contact between teachers and a socialist could oqcur were also 
presented to the r^sspondents in the in^tfepth study (e.g., teacher sands students 
to specialist^ specialist confers with temchar) CC-6). Principals typically , 
confirmad a large^r nui^er of such contacta than did teachers^ but comparing one 
school with anothi^5r^ in each school /th^ taachers and principal ware generally 
in agreementi Th© only configuration of contact with specialists that emerged 
was that teachers, who conferred regularly with the specialist on inBtructional 
methods and materials were "also able to mn^ their students to the Bp^cialist 
at any time, - ' "' 

Promotion of Professional Developrnent 

--- — ----L^-^^fif^'T': ^ ■_ - ■■ - — fr-^-.r.._.-vr 

c- ■ 

TO' assess how active schools were in providir^ opportunities for teachers to 
improve their professional skills and' knowledge ^ both teachers and principals, 
were asked whether the school did such things as subscriba to aducational 
journals # provide; special courses, iupport. attendance at professional 
meetings (C--?). 



Differences betwean teachar and principal reports were apparent, but were 
generally mQdeat, In only three schoQls were there differences on inore than 
two of the 10 acti\ritles inquired ^oat. Such differences may indicate poor 
use of resources Biid opportimities, as well as poor communication. The most 
glaring eKaniple was tim it#p asking whether or not a school provided suirmer 
couries. In Dnly five sohoois were at least two-thirds of the teachers aware 
of suJTiiner courses^ whe^eai principals in 19 said the school provided them* 
\ *Ieachers tended to be untaformed ^out weekend courses as well. Since the 
valua of these profesaiaml resources lies largely in their use, th^ teachers' 
responses were given Bommh^t more consideration in analysis . In spite of 
these differences^ teacher #.nd principal judgments on amount of professional 
opportunity were parallai,^ teachers affirmed a relatively greater nuntoer of 
opportunities at schools where the principal did likewise. This lent con- 
fidence to judgments ^out degree of professional development in the in-depth 
schools. Principals in 15 and teachers in 11 schools reported a large number 
(B to 10) of opportunities for professional growth. 

TEACHER SATlSFACTldN 

Measures of teacher satiefaction were derived from the following 
questions asked in interviiaws with principals and teachers i 

The teachers mnd school staff are a team working together 
to solve problema; , 

Teaching in the ^school is rewarding. 

The school has a good reputation ; teachers want to come 
to the school V 

The problems mm overwhelming; little can be accomplished. 
Most teachers stay in the school because they have no choice* 

The preponderance of responses indicated satisfaction, in eight schools, both 
teaGhers and principals gave responses indicating satisfaction on all five 
items. In 10, either principals or teachers did so* In only sLk schools did 
both teachers and principals indicate less than 100 percent satisfaction* A 
comparison of teachers' principals' responses indicated that teachers 

reported dissatisfaction tm^m frequently; that is , where discrepancies between 
teachers' and principmls' responses occurred, teachers usually ^ave fewer 
responses indicating satiifaation than principals. 



five *'yes^no" 
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In adaitlon to the data obtainad through interviews^ a quastionnaire item 
descrlptlTO of a teacher's classroom experience was used to assess job satis-- 
faction, Teachers rated options to the item on a five-point scale froni vesry 
characteristic to very uncharacteristic. Thm queBtionnaire item read as 
follows: ^ 

•^Basically, my classroom experience is characterize byi 
Many discipline problems 
« Insufficient staff for the nuniber of students 
« Satisfaction and enjoyment 

- Frustration and wora^ 

- Inadequate or inappropriate materials*" 

Five eiementary schools scored distinctly high on job satisfaction as asses -3#^ 
by responeea to the options r nine schools scored low. The remaining 10 schools 
fell witMn the mode rage range** . ..._.vf^v.... 

Question^ialri responsas relating to satisfaction were /consistent with inter- 
view rasponsfes, discussed earlier, so the tafO ware coirtoined by summing the 
cod^d scores for each jource. The distribution of these scores is shown xn 
Table. ^ ■ . .. 

As can bm seen in the table, teachers in 15 schools were moderately to highly 
satis eied^ while teachers in nine schools a^^ressed some dissatisfaction. 



/ 



*Saoras rw^ged ' f rom ,05 to * 72 on a scale having a range of + 1.0, with 
high >^ *S0'^. roDderata ^ * 30 to .49 and low ^ .29. 
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Tabie XII'-Sj Distribution of Scores on the Teacher Satisfaction Scale 



Sq^l«i Score Nup^r of Scboois 



0 tiQW 


3(12.5) 


X 


6(25.0) 


2 


6(2S.O) 


3 


8(33.3) 


/' 4 High 


K 4.2) 




24(100%) 



OperatiQual DGglbitionsi 

Scores wre obt^in^d by sunming teachers' and principals* if^sponses to ^ 
interview items >an<3 teachers* responses to questionnaire itoms^ which 
were coded as fc^llows : i 

'^ntjrvtw^^^t;^^ 

2 ^ 1^11 iwm rasponses for teaclisr and principal jyiflicat^e satisfaction* 

1 ^ MIX itexn rasponses for teachers ££_ principal toidicate satisfaction 

0 ^ I'eaah'ers and principals do not indicate satis fac^tion on all item 
f. i. ■ 

Quern tionnaticm 

2 >^ .50 ' ' > 

1 ^ ,30 to .49 ' 

0 < ^9 ^ ^ 

Scores rang'ed from ,05 to ,72 on a scale having a ramgf© Of ^1.0 , ^ 
with high > vSO, moderate ^ ,30 to ,49, and low <^ =,-29, 
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As described in the previous sectionf variation in mostr .though not all, of 
the dimensions of orgMizational climate was substantial. This variation was 
examined for a relation to success in raising the reading and math achievement 
of students* Some of tiie data on policy development and long-rang^ objectives 
concerned racial equality. Findings relating these aspects of organisational 
climate to equal educational .opportunity have been reported in Chapter VII , 
Findings related to parent and conmiunity involvement have been reported in 
CSiapter IV* " , 

Each of the^ £ ive ^ma jor din^nsions of organizational climate was examined in ' 
relation to student achieveTOnt* Results from theEe analyses yielded Uiree 
convergent findings that suggest the ir^rtance of administrative ieadership 
to school success in the in-depth study* ' ' ■ 

1. SchTOls where principals gave first priority to' decisions about , the y 
select ion of basic ins trUGtional materials succeeded in raisint student" 
" JSHj^ment in math (C-8s ^ ^ ,4 6/ a ^ *02) , but not in reading^ . 

A related it:em, ^ dealing with the degree of emphasis that principals assigned 
to long-range academic goals , was also examined in this context , X% was found 
that an emphasis by principals on long-range academic goals was only slightly 
relited to reading achievemsnt and unrelated to matii adiievement, 'ThuSi while 
the degree of emphasis placed on the selection of basic instructioilal materials 
were strongly related to math achievement, ^a similar e^hasis'On a conaeptually 
related item ^ long-»range acadaraic goals, was unrelated^ to achievement gfain, 
*rhese results may indicate tjiat to valu6 an action leading to a go^l .(i,e*, 
selecting basic instructional materials) may be mDre=-lirpprtant to School success 
than merely placing a high value on the gbal itself Ji ,e. , long-ra^tge academic 
goals) . Perhaps toe long-range goals of the school are too abstract t© have a 
significant influence on aehievemsnt \^ile the d^ci^^^on-maliing activity ^ being 
more behaviorally specific, provides a better index /for ^judginy thS school -a 
administratis orientation. In other words, iiiportant are j^ou^-^Mngs 
academic goals if dacisions leading to those goals are n^t emphasised by the 
administration? k 



*First priority is defined as ranked first among the seven decisior^ areas* 
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"^'^^K Schools whera administrators asaumed more responsibility for decisions in 
' selecting bdgic instructional materials sucoeeded in raising student 
achievainent in math (0-9': f'm. ,42, a ^ ,04)^ but not in raadinq .* 

Although jukgmenti abdut the sharing of decision ^making included two ©KtremiS-- 
(1) that deaisiona aro made witii little or no input from teachers, and (2) 
that ^ey^ are made with little or no assistance from adinihistratprs=^=on].y yajrely 
did an individual teacher or principal report either eKtreme . Scores wire 
dis:tributed evenly ^through a narrow range, llius , it is not pbsoible to say that 
admin is trat'ors assumed an identifiable and distinctly large aMunt of smspon^ 
sibility at schools in which achievement gains occurred. Furthermore , it i^, 
difficult to attribute thB lack of achievement gains when teachers shared m^zm 
in decisions to their poor judgment, or conversely ^ to believe that adminis-- 
trators were better at. selecting instructional materials, Variability of scores 
may indicate greater or lesser involvement by administrators in the decision.^ 
making process rather than the exclusion of teachers. . In schools where admiiniis- 
tratOrs were mors responsible for choosing materials^ it may be that a 
coordinated school^wide instructional approach was operating to enhance matb 
achievement, ^ 

3* £e^g_egt^n^^f administratgga ' instructional views wag 

asiociated with achieyoment gains in math (C:-10 i $ ^ ^40^ ot ~ >05) , and y 

to a lesser extent in reading^ CC--rQ i ^ m ,22 , N5) . 

_. _ - -- — - - ^ - - _ _._ 

It was fpund that an accurate perception by teachers of views held by the 
administration, on non'-instructional matters (such as long-range objectives)^ or 
an' accurate knowledge of school activities and resources, was not associated 
with achievement gains ^ The instructional norms on whAch teacher perception 
was inqportant concern teaching practices that are behavlorally specific* 
accurate understanding of the administrator's views on these practices may be 
more relevant to implementing an instructional program Uian to comprehe^ision 
of long-range objectives, which are nearly always t^ehaviorally vague. /Similsirly, 
to be well informed on matters less directly concerned with instruction may 
have little effect on the instruct j ;mal program* 

The methods used by effective administrators to communicate tteir views' remain 
unclear* Analysis showed that the accurate perception by teachers qf the 
instructional norms espoused by the principal cannot be attributed to the * 



*fMore responslblHty is defined as at or below the median (3*4) on a five-*- 
point scale* . * ' ■ , 

**High accuracy is defined as perception of the principal's point of view 
.on four or five of the five specific teaching practices presented. 
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sending of .nveircranda or directives regarding classroom praeticasi nor can.it 
ba attributad to diSGussions of goals md TOtiiods at faculty meetings, freguent 
alassroom visits , or a Gombination of these md other ehannels* \ 

h high Level of conmunication in general—that is , sanding many directives, 
visiting classrooins frequently, and so forth--^as not aasooiated with adiiave- 
meRt. Nevertheless, it is presumed that for teadiers to be aware of Instruc- 
tional norms, some form of commianication is neceasaiy and is affectively 
taking place* 

Not only were the above three variables^ related to math achievainent , but they 
were also inter correlatad. More speaificall^, it was found thati 

• Principals assuir^d greater responsibility for selscting basic \ 
instructional materials where toey ranked this selection first in 
iinportanGe (C»ll i ^ , 34 , a ^ . 10 ) . ' 

• Where teachers accurately perceived tiia principal's instructional 
norms, principals assumad greater responsibility f o ^ jelecting 
basic instructional materials (C-12i 4* ,59^ gl ^ ,005)* 

• V^ere a principal gave greatest priority to the se lection of instruc-- 
tional matarialsi. teachers accurately perceived the principal's 
instructional norms (C=13 i ^ ^ •48, a m ,02). 



The strong correlations among these Kay dimensions of an effective adminis-- 
tration confirmed the usefulness of conceiving them as ^an integrated whole--as 
leadership. Leadership is an abstraction, but in the case of school adminis- 
trators, one with tangibla referents i responsibility, focus on instruction, 
and the ability to communicata tiiat fQcus effectively. 

A composite indeK of leadership was constructed using tb.e thrae key 'dimensions 
,dfeS0r:i'oed above. Index scores were obtained by suininiirig coda vtlueis 'assigned 
to each dimenLsion, A value of 1 was assigned ^her© princip^ls>. £?ave first 
pricrity to decisions about the selection of basic Instructional niate.Tials, ■ 
where a^r^d 'U.s .;rators aBs\umed more responsibili ty for the selection of basic 
instructioii matarial^j, and where teacliers; aorroctly perceivad four or 
five of thy five instructional practices favored by the principal • Figure 
Ill.-l shows the distribution oi uhese comjposite indax sam^B, 
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FigiJiffe Ill-l i Distribution off Scores on the Admntstrative 
liaadership Index 




As shovni in rigure lll—l ^ the distiributiQii of sdcres formed a blmodal curve 
where II of the 24 schools scored low (0 ox 1) and 10 of the schools scored 
high <3) . In view of the strong inter=itein asBocLatioris > the bimodal distri- 
bution vas e^cpectad* The blmodal c\jrw is graphic evidence of the integral 
nature , of laadership; In only threeXput of 24 eleinentary schools did adminis- 
trators appear to be meertaiii leaders (scale ^core -12)^ 



\ As showTi . in labia III"4^ a crosstabulation of these leadership scores with 



achleveTOnt provided toe following findings T 

■ . - . 1 - - - .' . \ ; 

4 * Adn^riistrat3-ve leadtrship in a.nBtructiQ_n_^wfls^_stropgl wijji 



succaiS in raising aeade i glc achl evsnipnt 



Bie relation of administrative leadership, in irtstruotion with math gains was 
ve^ strong ^ .^9# % <^ *02)f and tha relationship ^*ith reading gains was 
worth noting ^ \2&, KS) , \ I . 

1 7 0^ 
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.TiJsle I Crosstabulatlon of Administratl\re Leadership 

Index by AGhlsvamerit Gain 



Wath Achlavemeiit Gain 











High 


tow 




^dTni n i s t t i vp> 




High 






2(15,4) 


13(54. 2) 


index Scores 








3(27.3) 


8(72.7) 


11(45. 8) 










14C58,3S 


10(41.6) 


24(100%) 












a < .02 












ia^idinjy Achievament Gain 
High X4QW 




hdml n±B t r at i va 


Lsadarship 


Hi gh 




7(60,0) 


6(40.0) 


13(54,2) 


Endax Scoras 








2 C21<4) 


9(78.6) 


11(45.8) 










9(37.5) 


15(62.5) 


24(1001) 












. 2S, KfS 





Qperational Deflnitiorig ; 

1, AtSmin is t ratine Leadership index 

High m 2, 2 on thr€a point scala 
-- " - '- lov/ ^ 0 , 1 on thrtee point scale 

2. Reading and math achleveinent qmin' ^ 

. High ^ At least two of three gr"adss tested showed 
iinprQ^rainent Li\ natlQiial per cent ila ranks , 

Low - At least two of threa grades 'tastad showed 

no improvement in national percentile ranks. 
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Xt was noted at the baginniiig of this chapter that five major dimensiens of. 
organizatioxia.l elimate were eMrtdiied^ rha Admnistrativ© Laadership Sc;aLe 
eonsiated of itacns drawn from the areas of tolicy Devalopmant (e^g.p adininis- ' 
tiatlva participation in policy decisioiis) and Administrative, Control (e*g* , 
teachsirs' acCTiracy in perceiving principaL' a initructional nornis)* Teacher , 
satisfaction i^ai not. found to be lalatad to student achievamenti hcv/every this 
ma/ hava rasulted from the fact that only stnaai diffarances existed anDng tta 
in-d^pth eleMntary sahools regarding thig diTOnsion of o^rg^ariisaticaal cliFnate. 

Similarly^ exajnination of the long'^rangB objactiWa of the school did not ^, 
yield significant relationships with student achleyainenti The lacJ^ of findings 
in this area might also be attributable to inaufffieiant vai^^tion^ since tha 
majosf goal ordentation in tli^ in-depUi schools focmsad on psydio-aTOtlonal 
goalg* " / 

HoWQVBX, one additional finding did ainerga firom the area involving siipport for 
teachers, ^chiav'arrent gains vTere more likely to oocur in schools wh^ra there 
was greater dis triat-laval support for nmw teaahersi that is/whare teachers 
repotted districts provided two or more of the 10 forms of support inijulred 
about (C-14s 4 - ,49, a ^ .03 for mathi 4 ^ ,28* KS for readiiig)^ 
This flndiJig might suggest the signiflcanee of ttose forms of s-upport most 
pravalent at tha district level* Orientation couxsas, insecvlce tralnirig^ 
and special docunients on procedures and ragulations were those most 
frequently offered by the. district, The two most Gommon district pro- 
cedutaa^ oiiantatlon coursas and inservica training ^ were associatad with 
matli achievement gaiji^ though rieifcher as strojigly as when combizied with all 
othar prcDcedures* 



^a geneMl task wdertaken in the study of organizational climate in the 24 
in-depth ichools ms to identify the .com^neiits of organigational climate that 
ware reload to student achiavement. Three 3^ay findings suggest the importance 
of leadership in instruction* Gmim in math achievement ware inQre likely to 
oceur in schools where i 

• Admiriistrators emphasised the importance of selecting, basic 
instructional materials , 

# Administrators assumed more responsibility for tiie selection 
of basic instructional materials, 

m Administrators effacti^aly GORimunicated a point of view con- 
cerning teaching practicas* 

z' ■ . 
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I'hese findings vjBtm bo clearly identified as esgaiitial to an efffaGtlv^a orgaiii-" 
zatlonal climate in the in-depth study schools, and were so strongly 'associated 
one with Mother, that the^ can be aummarizad as a single finding: 

« Schools that, v/ere succeasf ul in raising math achia^ement v^ere 
^ characterised by aflinini Strati ve laadership in instructlori* 

This same finding can be applied to reading aqhlev^ement* as weLl as to math 
achievement, altnorjh the results v/ere less strlKing. 
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CHAPTER IV 



PAMNT AND COHMUNITy INVOt.'VEMENr 



Interest in the lavel of parent and conmunlty involvametit with achooi xa i.n 
part based on the belief that parental support anhancas the ef factivenass of 
tha school in raising student achievement. Furthernore, it is believed that 
involvement may be increased by the Kind and amount of pramotional activity 
in which the school engages. 

Three' key question^- have guided the in-depth analyaj^f parent and oommunity 
involveinent s 

# How much have the sehoola attenpted to involve patfihta by sponsoring 
parant- teacher meetings and other promottonal activities?^ 

HOW much are paMnts invoLved with the school , and to what degree 
does t±ie extant of involvement relate to the extent of schools 



promotional ftctivitias? 

Are differences in par«nt involvait»nt asBooiated with differences 
in student achiaveinant? 



The result.^ reported in this chapter bear on each of these questions. Analysis 
tables and cr.har supporting material CBn be found in Appendisc D. Rff«enoes to 
these t^las bxs given paranthBtically in the text, for axaitplei (D-li $ - .bo 
^x » ,02), where "O" mdicfttes the section of the appendix and "1" the specific 
table within that appsndiK. 

VARIMLE DEFIMITION AND SOURCE. MP DESCR IPTIVE AMALYBES 
PROMOTION OF PARENT AND COfrMUWimf IMVOLVEtffiNT 

Eff-rts to involve parents and other conunmnity weBtoars in schools were assessed 
by several items from interviews with principals. These questions conceded 
administrative policy reflected in the sdiool's efforts to promote parent 
involvement, measures of such effcxts . included (1) the fraquency of parent-, 
teacher association meetings, and (2) the nuntoers and kinds of activities con- 
ducted' by the school, these activitiea we«i notifying all parents of open 
house for visiting classes? sending home •newsletters and otter communications i 
holding pot- luck dinners,- oper.ing ihrn school in the evenings for conmunity 
discussions of civic interest^ sponsoring guest speakers for evening forumsi 
prpviding evening entertainniant (e.g., fiims, plays, dance, music); and pro= 
viding Glasses for parents, - 

An index coit^ining the nuntotr and frequency of spacific pwiwtional activities 
was created by summing the afflrnattve reaponses to these act: vi ties in the 
following manner, affirmative responses to tha first and Sfeuond activity 
listed above received a score of 1, while a value of 2 was assigned to affir^- 
tive responses for the remaining five activities (which refer to promotional , 

/ ' ,,,„■.,' :. • ■ , , 
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aetivi ties that are presuined to be more InnQvativ^i , . Each score was then 
weighted according to til© frequency with which the sqhool pronotad each 
activi^.yr if the activity occurred once a year it received a weight of 1, and 
if ^2^^ than once a year it received a weight of 2. . The Parent Promotion Index 
has a range of values extending f rom 0 tQ^24. As shown in Table IV-1, the in- 
depth study elementary schools scored the full range of values on the Promotioii 
IndeK. In sitosequent analyses I scares of 10 or higher are considered to be 
indioatlva .of a relatively high level ot pronotional activity ^ 



rable 1 Distribution of Scores on tiie Parent Protnotion Index 



SeQres 




Nuntoer o£ Schools 


0-4 




5(20.8) 


5-9 




6C2S.0) 


10-14 




6(25.0) 


15-19 




5(20. fl) 


■ ^ 20-24 




2 (S,3) 
24(100%) 



h related form of promotional activity waa assessed by asking the principal 
the numbei of parent-- teacher meetings ^at are sponsored each year by the 
achoDl* Considerable variability in tha frequency of parent^taacher meetings 
v/as founds ranging from none to more tiian^20 such meetingfs per year. Ten of 
the 24 elenientary schools held nine or moxm parent- teacher meetlrigs per year* . 
and at least five such r^etings occurred in 19 s^ools^ For compafative 
purposes, nine or more meetings per yaaE is considered to be relatively high^ 
while anything less tiian that is considered relatively low. 

Aa one might^ eacpect, the frequency of schOQl--sponsore4 parent--taacher meetings 
was found to be Dtrongly associai,ted with idie Parent pJCOTOtion Inde^ 
(D-ls ^ s ,50, OL ^ .02) , 

In addition to (juastioning principals about tha proTOtlonal actlvltias just 
deserlbad^ teachers and principals vmrm asked how sohool'-cominunity Interaction 
is' handled as a policy decision area. Specifically ^ each respondant was asked 
how iinportajit thia area was relative to six other ajf^as of school policy i and 
to what eKtant teachers participate in this decision area,* Thm rank assigned 
by teachars 1ft A school was determned by averaging the rank choices made by 
each of the teachers. 

*The specific policy decision areas investigated in the in-depth study are 
dascrlhed in Chapter III* 
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Principals "tended to place sorre^hat more importance on decisions affecting 
school-comnimity intaraction than did taachers, ranking it fon.rtii in inost of 
tiie schools; teachers in a plurality of schools ranked the a« a fifth or siKth. 
A greater or lesser emphasis by teachers in a school was not associated with 
a aiaiiar emphasis by tta principal* 

Taachars and principals clearly differed in their estimates of how much 
teachers contribute to decisions in this area. A comparison of teacher and 
principal astimatdi (based on £ five point scale) is shown in Table 

T^le IV-2i Participation in Decisions Concerning 
t- v;-"^ School-^CQnumunity Interaction,, 





Number of Schools 


Source V 
of 

Estimate 


Administrators 
Make Mora 
Daeisions 


Admin i s t r a to r s 
and Te adders 
Share Equally 
in Decisions 


Teachers 
Make Here 
Decisions 


(Range ^ 1,0-2*9) 


(Rmge ^ 3.0-3.9) 


(Range ^"4^0-5.0) 


-Principal 


3 


■ 

6 


15 


Teachers 


12 


8 


4 



As can ba seen in Table IV'2 , nearly two-thirds of the principals viewed 
teacher participation ai substantial.^ By contrast, teachers 'in most achools 
reported that administrators assumed a larger share of respoyisibility for 
decisions regarding school-conTOunity interaction. 

PARENT AND COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION IN THE SCHOOL 

To assass the extent of parent and copMnunity involvamant, and to^ invastigate 
the relationship beWeen promotion and participation, tiie following itams from 
interviews with principals and teadiers ware esc^ninedi 

a» Vflietfier moBt pa|rents visit at least once, a year, 

b* Attandance at parent- teacher association meetings* 

c. The capacitias in which parents wo^k at the school Ce.g.f clerk, 
'.teacher aide ^: volunteer , or TCi^er of the advisory coOTnittee). 
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d. The decision areas at sdiool in whi^ parents are involved (class 
curriculunijf budget, qt: hiring mi-A firing of teadiersh 

e* I^e nuntoea^ of homes teachers visit each montii (for report card confer"' 
ences^ baqause the student is having difficulty, or for other reasons). 

f , The ratio 0t parent classroom volwiteers to total nuntier of 

students otoaerved, ' 

g* -Whether or not paid parent aides in the classroom, 

h. Whether parents visit tiie classroom at the teacher's request* 

i* Whether parents visit the classroom on their om initiative, 

Three types of pamnt participation were analysed from these items; partici^ 
pation that was pniffimctory or passive , partioipation that involved interacting - 
with teachers and administrators^ and parent participation ^at took place in ^ 
the classroom. - 

The measure of periF\Anctory or passive participation used items a and b listed 
above* Attendpnc^ ^t meetings^ where only listening and looking may be 
expected^ indicat^^ no more than the preaeace of parents at school* Similarly, 
whether most parents vis ^t at least ottc# # year (principal and teacher judgment) 
indicates nothing about the kind of involvement, or the extent to v^lch there 
is interaction betwaen parents and school personnel. 

The remaining items on parent participation / c through i above, contain eleinents 
of school promotlOii of parent inTOlvOTents For example, parents are involved 
in school if they are serving on an adviao3^ co^ittee or are employed as 
teacher aides, but contained within this kind of involvement is school promotion 
of parent involvem^lit . Involvement of this type was preBumed to be interactive 
in nature* 

Iteit^ f through i above concern parento in the classroom^^as volunteers, teacher 
aides ^d as visitQirs* The items conaerniag visits to the classroom provided 
information on who Initiated thm visit^^parant or tea^er-^and the nunfcer of 
parents who visited % 

Responses to indivi'dual items indicated th@,t interactive participation occurred 
to a fairly large ^aKtent in a majority ot the in-*depjth schools* Parents in 14 
of the elementary aohqols worked in three o^r four of the four ^capacities that 
were examined (i.aiy clerk, TOlunteer^ paiA aide, mender of advisoi^ council). 
In 20 of the 24 schools they worked in least two capacities. Similarly, 
parents participat#"a in at least two or three decision-making areas {i*e,, 
curriculum^ budge t, staffing) in slightly mora ttian half the schools, and in 
one or more of the decision areas in 16 spools. Paid parent aides ware in 
at least one of th*s observed classrooma In 18 of the 24 elemental schools. 

11 
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High involvenient of a tmm parfunctoiy/ passive type Qceurrad in a minority 
of sdiOQls, In only eighit elemental sdiools did at least two-thirds of tht 
teachers claim ttat most parents visited at least once a year, whereas in 16 
Bc^oolm teachers claimea moat parentt did not visit that often, Attendance at 
parent-taa^er ratings riprasanted 11 percent ox more of tiie student body in 
only nine schools, ^ | . 

The seven items indiaatiwg interactive participation displayed positive assooi* 
atioas among all possitoli pairs of items, ttie inter-item associations included 
the ffollowings the nurnbe^ decision; areas in. which parents participated was 
poaitivaly assoGiatad wl^' the nuinber of paid parent aides i ^ ^ .34^ 

a < plO) and the number ofi capacities in whi^ parents ^ worked at school 
(DOi ^ *33^ m)f the nm^mi of capacities in whifJh parents worked at schooi 
was positiyely associ#tad with tiie nwiber of homes teachers visited (D-4s ^ ^ .39, 

Two scales were created to assess the interactive type of parent involyement. 
The first scala maasures liiteractive participation and uses all seven items 
daaling witii parent-school interaction (T^le lV-3) . The setfond SGale meaiwea 
parent involvement in the classrooni and uses ttie last four items (Figure IV-l) . 

BELATlONMi ANALYSES , - 

Analysis of ^parent involvement cantered on two main issues i whether certain 
activities of ttie in-d#pth schools^ were relatfed to tiie level of parent partici-- 
pation, and whatiier par&nt involvenieiit was related to academic success. 

1. Parents were sign ificantl y mora likely to participate in schools where 
teachers indicated t hat administrator asswied more responsibil ity for 
for policy decisions s 0 ^ ,34, ,09) . . 

This relation obtairt^a for. policy decisions in general and for two particular 
areasi (1) the area of s^lebtion of basic instructional materials (D-6i 4 ^ *43, 
a ^ .OA), and (2) the Sitm of parent involveinant (D-7i ^ ^ .33, NS) . 

Thara i^as alao a tendanay for thosa schools where atoinistrators assume a greater 
^hare of the responsibility for decisions concerning sdiool-community interaation 
(according to taachara) to angage in more promotional activities and to hold paren 
teacher ifteetings more f^^quently ^ i29, NS for botii relations).* 

2. P.irant/cornmunit y involvemant in the bU ,o o1 was unrelated to the freguengy: 
Qj- the s chooi's pjcomational activities and meetings . 

3 . Schools wh ere parant s ^^^e involved in the classroom were r alativaly mm 
successful in raiiing aQademic achievegient (Table IV-4) . 
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Scala Scorgg 
0-3 (low) 

1^-12 

13'ri6 (high) 



Nuinber of S^qoIs 
2 (8.3) 
2 (8.3) 

8(33,3) 

7(29.2) 

' " 5 (20.8) 
;24(100%) 



ind^K was created by sunsning scores to the, following items i 

^ . 
X, Huxtiber of capacities (out of four listed) in which parents worked at 

achoDl, Scorea were sumn^d across each capacity, where t 

1 Yes 
0 ^ No 

2, Huitibtir of^^dacigion areas (out of three listed) in which parents were 
AnvalViids Scoras were sunmed across each decision area, where i 



3, 



1 ^ Yes 
0 ^ No 



Nuttiber of hoines teacher visits per month for each of tihree reasons (1*^* , 
^t^udant; difficulty, "report card conferences, otiier reasons)* Scores 
were summed across each reason, where i 

1 ^ visit at least one student's home per mon^ 

0 - visit less than one student's home per month 

Batio of parent class room volunteers to total number of studen,ts obseyv^d 
&,t school i " , . ' 

1 ^ at least one parent volunteer per 25 students obperved ^ 
' 0 ^ less than one parent volunteer per 25 students obeervad 

DO'SS the school^ enploy paid parent clas'sroom aides i ^' 

1 ^ Yes - ■: ^ ^ " " 
' 0 ^ No " ' ' ' 

Do parents visit the classroom at teacher's request i 

2 ^ ^es^, two or more parents visit per month 

1 - ^es# once per month ^ ' f 

0 ^ No^ Xmsq than once per mpnth - ' d 

Dp parents visit -flitf ^classroom at their own initiatiye i ^ * ^ 

2 ^ Yes, two or more parents visit per month 

1 » Yes, one parent visits per month 

,0 ^ "No, parents do hot visit on own initiative 



rifur#-~i'^rT^utrttr±taitliOT scores on th# Wm^^nt 
Involvement in Classroom Indt&X 




Oi.l 2 3' 4 5 « 

Purent Involvement in Classroom IndaK Smwm 



\ 



InVeK was artat'^A by suranaing sooras to 'tiia following it#j(n9i 

1. Ratio of pawnt: classroom volunteers to total nmttoer atu^Sents 



a ^ mft laast ona psrant volunteer par 25 stiiawt^ observed 
0 ^ lass than one parent volunteer per 25 itU^Wti observed 



^ei ad^ooi emploi^ paid parent olaasroom aides i 



2 "i&B 
0 ^ 



3, = Do^paj:$ntB vi^it toe clasaroom at teacher's requeati 

a ^ '^is^ two or more at llaast once per month 

X ^ y^s ^ once per monthf ; 

0 ^ Wp, less than onoa *per month 

4, Do pawJ^ts visit the classroom. at their own initiative l 

Z ^ y^Sf two or TOre parents visif^per mon^ 

X ^ '^m, one parent visits per monto 

0 ^- No/parants do not: visit on own initiative 
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Table IV-4i ^Crosst^ulation of Parent Involvement in th^ 
Classroom Index by Achievement Gain 





Math Achievement 
High Low 


/, 

^ ' /. 

/ 

' / 

/ -■ 
11(45/8) 

' / '' 


Parent Involvement High 
in fthe CiMsrooin 

Low 


9(8i.'a) 


2(18.2) 


5(38.5) 


8(61.5) 


13 (p. 2) 




14(58.3) 


10(41.71 


24(100%) 


0 


^ « .44. 


, a < .04 






Reading Achievement 






High 


Low 




Parent Involvement , High 
in the Classroom 

Low 


6(54.3) 


5(45. S) 


11(45*8) 


3(23.1) 


10(76.9) 






9(37.5) 


15(62.5) 


24(100%) 




^ = , 32 


, MS 




Op^rat ^ .^initions 2 








1. S'a.^-nt Involvament in the Claesroom 


(see Pigure lV-1) , 




High ^ sGale score i 6 to 8 
Low ^ scale soorei 0 to S 


t* 






■ ■ - ^ ^ \ ^ 
2, Math/Raading Aqhievemanti \^ 








High ^ 2 of 3 classes tested showed improvement^ ir> 
national percentile ratfiks*= ' ^ 




liow ^ 2 of 3 classes tasted Sid not show improvement 

in national percentile ranks. < 
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SehoQls where paid parent aidaB and parent volunteers worked in tiie classsraom 
and where mora parents visited the classr&em irare often ^ either at the reg^est 
of the teadier or on their own initiativm># were toe schools that mad©' ^ainift in 
matii a^ieveMnt* - = . 

, . / ' ■ ■ ^ 

Of the' items composing the measure of Parent Involvement in the Claas^oomj^ the 
use of paid parent aides in toe classroom was most strongly assooiated with 
math aciiievement* V^en a subset ^neaaure was gonstructed that coRtoined paW 
, parent aides in the classroom wito- toe two items concaming parent visits to 
the olaaaroom^ but witoout the item on parent" volunteers (0-9), a stronger 
relation wito m^th achievemerit was obtained (D^8i ^ ^ #49^ a - *01) . Reading 
gains alio tended to oceur in schools scoring high on this measure 
.(D-8i-^ - .ZB, NS). ^ ■ . \ 

Crosstabulations of achievement wito measures of pirenf involvement that ^ 
included s^6ol"-level participation yielded no sudi associations. The finding 
is specific to parent involvement in toe classroom, ^ 

M^y schools have paid instruotipnal aides who are not parents* In Oiapt^r VI 
hours-per-week are reported for instructional aides of all types *^ Some xim of 
paid aides is foimd in at least half of toe observed classes in about half of 
toe elementary schools. However^ toe nuiriDer of hours of paid instructionkj \ 
aides is inversely correlated wito ichieveinent* Achievemant gains were mo^e 
likely to occur in precisely toose schools using paid aides toe least nuwbiir 
of hours. While tois finding was surprising^ it suggests^ that toe (presuin^d) 
effect of paid parent aides in; toe classroom cannot be explained in terms of ' 
sheer manpower. Careful examnation of toe ^^ta repealed ho inconsistencies ii 
in sdioals wito no paid parent aides ^ toe hourf-per^week use of^ paid aides ition^ 
pireffts) was high; and in sdiools wito-paid p^arent aides ^ the "number of hours 
per week toat they were employed was low, ' - ^ 

Two features of toe relation of parent involvement to ac>ii ':^'^ment srtould 
underlinedi firsts toat involvement in toe classroom ^ ra^ i^.f toan in tifie 
sdiool in general, is related to academic success i secondi that parent invrO'lve 
ment specifically, and hot the use of ijistructional aides in general^ is 
associated wito school success in toe in^depto study.' ' ^ ^ 
f . ^ ^ ■ ^ ' . ■■' 

SUMMARY . . ' - . 



Parent support and 'participation at school was related- to student a toieviiffii^rtt. 
Successful schools were more likely to have parents in toe classroom as ai4as^ 
visitors^ and as volunteers. It is not clear which particular 'promotional 
activities are most effective in raising or maintaining .a high level of pageant 
involventent in school, but it was found toat administrative -responsibility for 
school-coirmunity interaction was related to parent involven^nt. . 
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CHAPTER V 



'reading and math INSTRUCIIONAL PRACTICES AND TEACHER ATTITUDES 

As noted in Chapter I, the analytic focus of the in-depth study wn - to concen- 
trate on those aspects of a school program that are mcst Mienable to pqlicy 
intervention. 7 though virtually all facets of an aducational prograin are 
influenced to suuiu eKtent by school policy,' t)^e activit.ies, procid..res, ^nd 
r:!Sources used to provide instruction seem particularly relevant to this 
S. research objective. ^ school's reading and math programs are largely mder 
"^^M direct control or school administrators and teachers i -they are shaped 
bySiie allocation ol: school eKpenditures , and can be influenced by federal or 
state^rograins that provide financial or other forms of assistance to the 
school 

Much of the data'^^pllected in the in-depth study focused on policy^relevant 
charactexistics of "heading and math programs at the selected sites. Two 
general categories of ""^wiables were inyestigated i (1) the use of instruct 
tional techniques and praHices, as well as teacher attitudes relevant to 
instruction; and (2) the use^mf instructional resources and their associated 
costs. This chapter reports th^Hresults obtained from the analysis of readinc 
and math instructional practices ^^elated teacher attitudes. Additional^ 
analysis tables and other supporting m^rial are found in Appendix E. Refer- 
ences to the tables are given parentLeti^lly i for e^-ample {E-lt .SO, 
a ^ .01), where "E" indicates the appendix^Xn^ the specific table. 

VARIABLE DEFINITION AND SOURC E, AND DESCRIPTIVe'wIALYSI S 

^-^^^^^-=— = ^ ^ ' ^ ' ' A 



Teaching practices ^xainined in the in-depth study ^eluded the following 



# Use of lesson plans aid instructional objective 

# Amount of practice and guiaance provided to studen 




m Use of instructional feedback, including positive and\iegative 
reinforcement 

# Size of instructional groups, and the extent to which, instruction 
was individualized 

m Student discipline techniquea 

These practices were examined in tw^^ ways s (1) through teachers* instructional 
techniques, by observation, and (2) through teachers* instructionaA^ilosophy ^ 
by means of a self ^administered questionnaire and interview items. 
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Teacher attitudes that were considered important included teacher expectations 
regarding studeht achievement and teacher perceptions , of their- own rola and - 
responsibility student learning - 

■ 

TEACHER PRACTICES AND INSTRUCTIONAL PHILOSOPHY ; 
Use of ^esson l^^ans and Instructional Objactives 

Teachers were ask^ about their use of insttuc^lonal objectives and how much 



importanc they placed on objectives ? in a number of different contex 



In 



addition, the frequeTi^cy and manner in which they used objectives durinrji in^ 
structic;ri were observe^. Specif ically, : observers noted whether objectives 
were i 



a. Included in v;rittter ' sson plans. 

b. Interrelated in thQ lessoir plans. 



c* Stated orally during instruction 



Table V^l reports the n 
in tb^e different contexts. 



r of schools observed using instructional objectives 



As i& shown in Table V^J/^ considerable variability was obtained ainong the in- 
depth^^hools regarding/ their use of instructional objectives- ^or example, 
in approximately half mie schools, instructional objectives v re ^included in 
wri^fitSn^ re&C^ng or matrf lesson plans? and were judged to be ii erpelated in 
pearly the s^a^^^ropoption of schools. However, very few schoolsl had teachers 
who consistently%i^^d these objectives aloud to the stude 



nts 



In addition to ela^sV^om observations regarding the use of instruotional 
objectives, teachei 



^ about 1 



s cbinpleted questionnaire and interview items that asked 



a. Ihe importkojM'^of using behavioral objectives* 



b, V^ether the teacher had records ^that listed specific instr|Uctional 
objectives are showed the nimber of students who had attained them. 

: c* The importance of revising lesson plans when students have; ncc 

. attained instructional objectives. 1 

! " ' ■ i 

Teachers' philosophy regarding th© importance of using behavioral objectives 
Was determined by presenting teachers with the following list of subject areas: 
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Table V^l. Nuinber of Schools Obser 
Objectives During Readi. 



^ihg Instructional 
1 Matli Instruction 



nH^^yi/^i' Judo'Tnent of 
Instructional Objectives 


Number 


of School 




Yes 


No 




Objectives were included in written 
lesson plans fort 








Reading 


13(54.2) 


11 (45 


.S) 


Math 


12(50.0) 


12(50 


.0) 


Reading and Math 


9(37.5) 


15 (t:. 


.5) 



Objectives in written lesson plans 
were judged interrelated fori 

Reading 

Math 

Reading .^'^ ''nth 

Teachers stated objecti^as aloud 
prior to instruction fori 

Reading 
Math 

Reading and Math 



12(50.0) 
10(41.7^ 
8 (33.3) 



7 (29,2) 
3 (11.5) 
2 (8. 3) 



13(50.0) 
14(58.3) 
16(66.6) 



17 (70'.8) 
21 (87.5) 
22(91.7) 
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reading, social studies, mrxth, art, and physical education* Teachers w^ro then 
asked to i^ate (on a fivn -point scale) whether behaviorally-^indeKed ob jecv; Iv^qs 
were important in their lesson plans for each of these i^iStructional ax2a%. 
Scores were then summed and averaged to provide a school-level index with a 
possible range of scores of +1.0. 

Inspection of the marginal d'.stributiona indicated that 10 schools placed some- 
what greater relative emphajis on the importance of behaviorally=specif ic ii - 
structional objectives (scale score ^ .40 to .68)^ while two schools discounteVi 
their importance to instruction (scalG score ^ .05 and ^.13). The remaining 
12 schools felL within the middle ranger possibly indicating a slight-to--mod- 
erate endorsement of behavinral objectives (scal^i score ^ .18 to .36). 

Teachers were also asked whether they maintained student records that ItstGd 
specific instructional objectives and the number of students who had attainei 
them. Teachers consistently reported such records for reading in 11 elementary 
schools ; and for math in 10 schools. 

The final item, drawn from the questionnaire r asked teachers to rate each of the 
following methods for handj ng instructional objectives that prove difficult 
for students s '-repeating the lesson^" and "using alternative teaching techniques 
(o. audiovisual equipment, games^ puzzles, etc.)." All ratings were based 
on a five^point scale ranging from most important to least imports it. To assess 
teachers* flexibility in revising lesson plans, an indr < was create^, by averaging 
the scores assigned to ''repeating the lesson'* and "changing or eliminating the 
cbjective," and subtracting this value from the corresponding ve^lue placed on 
■"revising the lesson plan" and "using alternative teaching tGchniques." 

Although the resulting index had a possible^ range of values of +1.0, no school 
scorec- at either end of the continuum. Fourteen of the 24 schools fell within 
the narrow range of .30 to ,42, suggesting slight to moderate teacher flexibili- 
ty in revising lesson plans. The remaining 10 schools fell within the' range of 
^.11 to .29 and were scored low. 

Several interesting interrelationships among these items also were f ound . in the 
analysis. For example, in schools where reading records were maintained in 
terms of specific instructional objectives, teachers were more likely to have 
interrelated objectives in lesson plans (E-li $ - .50, a ^ .01), and more 
likely to believe in the importance of behavioral objectives 6 ^ .32, 

a = .10). Similarly, keeping records of students- attainment of instructional 
objectives was associated with a greater emphasis on revising lesson plans when 
students failed to attain objectives (E'-3i i " .33, NS for reading records i 
^ - *40i ot <_ .05 for math records). These associated items were combined into 
a composite index assessing the use of instructional objectives. ' Table V-2 
reports the scoring techniques an4 marginal distributions for this scale. 
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Table Distribution of Scoraa on Use of 

Instructional objectives Index 



Scale Bcoreo 



0 (low) 
1 

2 

3 (high) 



Number of Schools 



Re^r^djing 



Mat: 



6(25.0) 


6^^ .0) 


6(25.0) 


-r- ,2) 


7(29.2) 


-.(25,0) 


5(20,8) 


5(20.8) 


24 (100%) 


24 (100%) 



Operational_ ^g_f in^iti£ns ^ 

scale was created by sumniing the scores to each of the following items: 

1. Teachtrs maintain reading/math records showing students who have 
attained specific objectives: 

1 = Yes 

0 = No 

importance of revising lesson plans when objectives have net been 
attained 

1 = Greater importance 
0 - Lesser importance 



3. Tmportance of using behavioral objectives i 

1 ^ Greater importance 
0 ^ iMBsmr importance 
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toount of Practice and Guidance 



Observers rated reading and math instructio. for adequacy of practice periods. 
This included a four-^point rating of whether the steps and the order in which 
they should be taken were indicated to the students. Practice during reading 
instruction was rated adequate (item score ^ 3 or 4) in 19 schools? during 
math instruction it was rated adequate in 18 schools. Where practice was 
adequate in reading, it tended also to be adequate in math (0 = .30, NS) . 

Observers also rated the amount of guidance provided by the teacher during 
practice periods for reading and math instruction. In some classrooms, students 
received little or no helpf in^-others, students sought out the teacher or the 
teacher responded to students requesting help; in still others, the teacher 
circulated among the students to identify those who needed help. Nine elemen- 
tary schools provided little guidance in reading; 10 schools provided little 
guidance in math. The amount of reading guidance correlated strongly with the 
amount of math guidance; thirteen schools were high in both i^'Jbjects and eight 
schools were low in both = .65, a = .001) , 

No relation was found between adequacy of pract^ n^i and the amount of guidance 
available to students needing help. 



Use of Instructional Feedback and Positive and Negative Reinforcement 



Teachers were a^^ked during the interview and thrO':.^^r t' , ^eJ.f-administered 
questionnaire to indicate the kinds of ins true ti^^^a=^..' f'-.0:l^ack they provided to 
students. ObserverL made similar judgments durina their observation of class- 
room behavdor. Two basic types of instructional feedback were examined. The 
first type involved providing students with task-oriented iniformation regard^ 
ing their specific strengths and v;eaknesr^es in reading and math. The second 
type of feedback involved providing students with generalized expressions of 
approval or disapproval- Thxa classification of inwr ructional feedback draws 
upon Bales' (1950) classic distinction between task-oriented interaction and 
socio-emotional (or psychos-emotional) interaction. 

Three interview items were used to assess the amount of task-oriented feedback 
provided to students. Teachers were asked whether they provided students with 
(1) written feedback regarding specific strengths, (2) written feedback regard^ 
ing specific weaknesses, and (3) oral feedback regaraing specific strengths 
and weaknesses. These items were then combined into an index of task-oriented 
feedback. Schools scoring high on this index were those in which teachers con-- 
sistently reported using all three forms of feedback; schools classified as 
moderate had teachers who reported using two of the three methods; while schools 
scoring low were characterized by tea^^ers who consistently reported using none 
or only one of the listed methods. Using these definitions of tai^k-oriented 
feedback, 16 schools were classified as high--indicating that they provided 
many opportunities for this type of instr uu Lronal feedback; five schools were 
scored moderate, and three schools were scored low. 
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Data regarding positive and negative reinforcement that: was more psychos- 
emotional in orientation were derived from observations of classrooni behavior* 
Observers recorded the number of times the teacher .praised and" complimented 
students^ made positive contact with students, and granted privileges. Obser- 
vations were also inade regarding the frequency with which teachers criticizeu, 
scolded, or limited the activities of students. 

The percentage of observed reinforcement that was positive ranged from 50 per- 
cent to nearly 100 percent. A larger proportion of positive reinforcement 
generally was associated with a larger absolute amount as well, since the 
amount of negativi; reinforcement varied little from school to school. In 
12 schools, 80 percent or more of all observed reinforcement was rated positiva 

Using a four-point scale, observers also rated the extent to which teachers 
used praise and pointed out studants as positive role models during instruction 
Teachers were observed using praise frequently in 10 schools, and pointing out 
individual students as positive models in 12 schools (item score - 3 or 4) . 

Size of Instructional G roup and Ex tent to Which Instruction Is Individualized 

Observers rated the frequency with which teachers directed instruction to in- 
dividuals, small groups, or the whole class, using a rating criteria of most 
often, sometimes, or never. The number of elementary schools observed using 
the whole class, small groups, or individual students as the most frequent 
instructional group is shown in Table v--3, m very few schools were either 
small groups < ^ individualized instruction the most frequent grouping proce- 
dure. In Ifc of the 2 4 schools, the entire class was the most frequent group-- 
ing or was as frequent as the other two groupings. 



^-3: Size of Instructional Groups 
Used by Schools 



Most Frequent Grouping Procedure 


Number of Schools 


Whole Class 


9(37.5) 


Small Groups 


5(20,8) 


Individual Students 


1( 4,2) 


Mixad* 


9(37,5) 




24(100%) 



* ''Mixed" includes each of the three methods of instruction with 
approximately the smim frequency. 
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Student Discipline 

Teachers were asked to rate (on a five-point scale) the following methods for 
controlling students who cause problems in the classroom i isolating the stu-- 
dent* using physical punishment, providing alternate activity^ changing stu- 
tent's seat* and sending student to higher authority- In the analysis ^ these 
disciplinary techniques were grouped into two categories. The first category 
consisted of those disciplinary measures that either removed the student from 
the activity of instruction (i.e., sending student to higher authority or 
isolating Jtudent) or implied a relatively more severe disciplinary response 
by the teachar (i.e. ^ physical punishment.)- 'Bie second category consisted of 
those te^ r^uques thit maintained the continuity of the student's instruction 
(i.e., changing student*s seat and providing alternative activity). 

An index was creaEed to describe teachers* assessment of the relative impor-^ 
tance of student disciplinary methods. The Student DiscipJ '-e Index was 
calculated by summing the scores for each of the more savei^ disciplinary tech^ 
niques, and s^tracting this figure from the corresponding value calculated for 
the less severe methods. Scores were then standardiEed so thLit the range of 
values extendec^ from j^l.O, where a positiva number indicated that the teacher 
attached more importance to the less severe methods and a }-igative score indi- 
cated that t^^r:: teacher attachud more importance to the more sBmiB methods. 

The Student Discipline Tndex was found to have u -ontinuous distribution 

on the positive side, ex!:anding fiom .04 to .Li, rating that in all of the 

in-'depth elementary schools, teachers attached m mportance to less severe 

disciplinary methods. To permit comparati'/e ana'. ^ the index wa's dichoto- 
mized at the medijin (scale score ^ .28). 

ATTITUDES TOWARD STUDENTS AND TEACHDING 

Several attatudes related to teaching were investigated in the in--depth study. 
However, most of the attitudinal measures did not yield sufficient variability, 
to permit comparative analysis. For example, teachers wera asked about student 
personality both in regard to their preferences and which qualities they be- 
lieved characterized better learners. Teachers in all schools felt that in- 
volved, motivated, creative, and intelligent children were likely to perform ^ 
better than obedient, attentive, neat # and honest ones ^ and expressed a per^ 
sonal preference for children of a very similar description in all but three 
schools , « ' 
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Teachers were also aske^ ' m oK ^Sie l-'-iX^r;^i::^-^ ^^oro more likely tn promote 
acadeinic achievements faiiiiJ.y support^ n'tvdsnt *sfroitj student abiiity^ sasy 
tafks that guarantee success^ xnao -.'i ethnicity o£ tha situd^nt, sex uf the 
studentr or luck. Of those lisKtKi^ tif^ort and ^biliTiy were consistently rated 
mor * important by teachers in all s*ia\pla schools* 

Two attitudinal scalesi did yield siifficient variability among the schools to 
pex.nit closer examination. The f>.rst scale is a measure of teacher eKpecta-- 
tions regarding student performance?: the second indeK assesses teachers' per= 
ceptiDna of their own role and responsibility in student learning. 

Teacher Expectations 



iTwo questionnaire items were used to assecs toacher expactations* Teachers 
were asked to indicate on a five«point scale whether they expected their stu- 
dents to obtain a high school diploma i and to read and solve math problCTis at 
grade level or above. Average scores were calculated for each school by summing 
Across all teacher responses and dividing .by the number of teachers. Although 
"the range of scores possible for these two items extended from +2*0 to 
the obtained distribution of scores actually ranged from 2*0 to 0 where a higher 
score indicated higher teacher expectations* However / variability in teacher 
eKpectations v^^r present among the in-'depth elementary schools i the 16 highest-- 
ranked schools o: che item referring to high school diplomas were distinctly 
grouped at one end of the continuum (scale score * 2*0 to 1,0) ^ and were there-- 
fore classified as hi^ving relatively high teacher expectations , The rernaining 
schools were classified as low (scale scores^ ,83 to 0), 

A similar grouping of schools existed for the item dealing with grade^'level 
achievement I fifteen schools were classified as relatively high in teacher 
expectations (scale score ^ 2*0 to 1*0) and nine schools * were classified as 
low (scale score = *83 to 0) . 

Teacher Estimates of Their Own Role and Responsibility in Student Learriing 

TeacherH were asked two questions regarding their role and responsibility in 
student learning. In the first question, teachers used a five^point scale to 
rata ths importance of competent teachers as a determinant of academic achieve- 
ment^ relative to student motivation. This scale had a range of values extend-- 
ing from +2,0 to --2,0^ where a positive score indicated more teacher responsi- 
bility for student learning (relative to student motivation) and 'a negative 
score indicated less teacher responsibility* 
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In two schools.' teachers appeared to reject clearly their own role in instruct' 
tion (scale ^corH * ^.83 and -.15)} in eight schools, competent teachers were 
considered ^:itaout as important as mativated students (scale score - + .10); and 
in another tv»n gchools, teachers thought their own coninetancy-^ had only slightly 
more impact than motivated students (scale score * .16 to \25) . In the re- 
maining 12 r^.rhools, teachers claimed a somewhat higher degree of responsibility 
for student learning relative to well-motivated students (scale score ^ .32 to 
-83). However, at no school did teachers believe that competent teaching was 
of such great importance \that it overshadowed student motivation (scale score 
^1.0 to .2.0) . 

The sf^cond question asked teachers to rate the following factors on, a five- 
point scale according to how much they contribute to academic failure i low 
income; family problems; inadequate ability of student i lack of student motiva^ 
tion I inadequate materials; and inadequate teachers, • v 

The importance attached to "inadequate teachers" was then compared to the 
average importance attributed to all of the other factors combined. This scale 
ranged from +1.0 to ^1,0, where a positive score ind^icnted that more importance 
was attached to inadequate teachers, and a negative score indicated less impor- 
tance. 

Teachers in 10 schools believed that inadequate teachers were about as impor- 
tant as the other factors in contributing to academic failure (scale score - 
+ .10). In the remaining 14 schools, teachers considered their own role sqjne-' 
what less important (scale score * ^,14 to -.47). There were no schools in 
the in-depth study in which teachers believed inadequate teaching was con-^ 
siderably more f-r less important than the other factors listed abo/e. 

REIATIONAL ANALYSIS 

As described in the previous section, the use of instructional practices varied 
more ii- the in-depth schools than teanhers* bt^Iiefs and attitudes regarding 
these practices/ Pract.Lce.n und. beliefs chat did show sufficient ^aricition were 
examined^ for their rei.^Ation:3hip to xadainc: and math achievement. The findings 
are presented in this section- 

Instructj^onal practices concerning the size of the instructional group or the 
amount of individualized instruction did not appear to be related to achieve- ^ 
ment; nor was achievement related to the provision of instructional guidance. 
With regard to tec /:her attitudes, neither the importance teachers attached to 
their ov/n role and responsibility in student learning, nor their expectations 
for student £:;hievft.:ent were found to be sig ' f icantly related to reading or 
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The practices and beliefs that did show a relationshir to achievement were 
involved with the f oi4owing inatruetional variables i 



m Objectives 

m Practice 

0 Feedback 

m Reinforcement 



Six findings resulted frou \ nvestigation of these Vjjriables. The findings 
are listed below under thf a xi>^?riate major headings. 

INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 

A composity index of the Use of Instructional Objectives was areated for both 
reading anfl math instruction. This scale was created b^ sunttning the responses 
to each of che following items i 

a. Teachers maintained reading/math records showing whether' 
students had attained specific objectives* 

b. When objectives were not attained^ teachers believed it was 
more important to revise lesson plans than to abandon the 
objectives or repeat the lesson unchanged, 

c. Teachers valued the use of Dehavioral obiectives in different 
siibject areas. 

The relation of this 'index to achieveinent gain was found to be statistically 
significant for both reading and mathi 

1. Schools in which t eachers made greater use of Instructional objectives for 
reading were more likely to show gains in rea ding (E-4i ^ ^ .52, a < .01). 

2. Schools in which teachers made greater use of instructional objec tives for 
math were 'more likely to show gains in math ^ - .52/ a < .01) ^ 
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The key item in this index was the use jt student records that showed attain^ 
ment of specific irstructional objectives. Thi.3 item was significantly related 
to achievement in both reading (E^5i = .41, 'i £ .04) and math (E-5i $ - *45, 
a <^ ,03). Although the other two iteins xn this index v;ere not signi f ir:r:in t.-.ly 
related to achievement gain, both were related to reading and v.bXp ichievement 
in the same (i.e,, positive) direction* 

INSTRUCTIONAL PRACTICE , = ' 

A related finding concerned the r^elation " L^^tween the provision of instruct 

tional practice and student achievement. . * 

/ 

3. Schools in which practice sessions included many of the s t egs^jieGejSary 
for mastery of the lesson objective (Qb server judgment) r and teachers in- 
formed students of the^ggguenge steps to followed during practic e/ 
were more likely to shj?w readj^ng^ ach^^^emgnt gains t^^lian schools ir^^ich 
practice relevant to the inst^ucj:iQnal_objectives^ga^^ not as evident 



INSTRUCTIONAL .FEEDBA.jK ' ^ 

A third dimension of reading and math instruction that was investigated in^ 
volved the relationship between task^-oriented instructional 'feedback and stu- 
dent achievements Th^ire was a tendency for schools to show improved achieve-- 
ment when teachers reported that it was important to provide feedback regard^ 
irig students' specif iq strengths and weaknesses' (E^7i 0 - .21 i NS for reading; 
^ ^ .21 t NS for math) . . 

Instructi onal Ob jectiv os , Practice, and Feedback ■ 

Up to this point the relationships with student achievement have focused on 
three sepurat'e dimensj.ons of reading and math instruction: using behavioral 
objectives during readina and math^ proviuing instructional practice in 
relation co these objectifies/ and informiTTtg students of their attainment of" 
these objectives. However, it might be mrrf^ appropriate to consider these 
Aspects of l..:~.truction within a larger conceptual framework. For example, in^ 
structional activi.ty might be seen as a dynamic^ on-going process in which 
instruction moves from the planning stage (i.e,, Ifesson plans and instructional 
objectives), to instructional practice, to. the provision of feedback, and back 
again to the planning stage, where lesson plans are revised on the basis of 
student performance. 'his hypothetical model' of the -^instructional sequence 
is shown in Pigura..Vl^l * ..^-^ 

/ ■ ■■ . 
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Figure Three-Step Model of the Instructional Process 




of their perforxn-j Jnce 



Although the individual components In thi^t sequence appeared to be related to 
student achievament (at various levels ^^;.iktistical significance) , they pro- 
v;ided only a partial view of tho instruct;! ..aal process when each was conaidered 
separately. .Tiva.^, the effect of providir7 instructional feedback on student 
achievement might have depended on the ex'.ynt to which instructional practice 
v;as provided* or on the\degree to which t^-achers maintained student records 
that showed obje^tive^ referenced task p'-rformance . 

ronceivin. of reading and math instruction in this way allowed us to test the 
c:;2 1owina iiypothesis; . ■ 

The more closely a school approximates 'the instructional sequence 
■ jhown in jFigure V-1, the more likely it .will he to raise reading 
and math jachievGinent . - . 

To trint this hypdthesis, a combined measure of the instructional sequence was 
c.' itcd by summing the scores for each of the ii^ividual items shown in 
Figure V-1. Table V-4 pvesents the distribution of scores and operational 
definitions for phis IndeK . 

It^ can be seen from Table V-4 that the scores to the instructional Proca^s 
Index formed a cdntinuous distribution, with a slight clustering of values at 
the high end of tjhe continuum. To permit comparative analysis the scale was 
dichotomized at the midpoint: schools that scored 0, 1, and 2 were classified 
as being relativdly low in approximating this proposed instructional m^el. 



/ Tabled V- 4 t 



Distribution of Scores on the 
Instructional Procfiss Index 



;ale' Scores 



0 (lov/ 
1 

2— - 



Numbec^f Schools 



Reading 

./2( R.i) 
/ 2{ 0.3) 
/ 6(25,0) 



Math ; 

2( B.3) 
2( 8,3) 
5 (20, 8) 



3 
4 

5 (high) 



5(20.8) 
24(100%) 



8(33,3) 
5 (20.8) 
2( 8,3) 



24 (100%) 



operational Definitions: 



Scale ? was created by su^'" ' ^ ■ jre^' O' '^^b to the following items- 

1. Treacher's rating of impirtanoe of behavioral objectives in diff extent 
siibject areas: . S 

. High ^1 
' Low" ^0 ■ 

2, Teachers maintained student records that showed a-ttainment of instruc-- 
tional objectives f . . _ ' _ 



' Yes 

No 



3. Observer judgment that^ instructional ^practice included many of = the ^ . 
steps necessary for mastery of lesson objective > and stud>;nts ,were 
informed-- of the ^^steps to be perforinedT ^ 

Yes =1 

. . , No ^ 0 ^ 

4.. Teachers indicated that written and oral feedback oh specific surengths 
. and weaknesses was provided ^to studentaj^ 



Yes 
N? 



1 

0 



Teachers' rating of import ince of re\ 
tives were riot attaJnedi 



High ^ 1 
Low ^ 0 



(jlans when obiec--' 
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v^hile schools that scored 3, 4^ and 5 we^e cLasBified as relatively high, tha 
crasstabulatton of this indeK vfith readijig arid math achievemeiit supported the 
hypothesis^ as in Table Schools that were higher on the InstructioaaX 

Process Index, as shown iii Figure V^lf were signifficaiitly niore likely to stow 
gain in reading and math achtevemGnt. 



INSTRUCTIONAL REINPORCBHENT 

Data in the In^depth study did not detail the pracise circumstances of teachers' 
dse of praise^ but it seems reasoriable to suppose that teachers used prals<^o 
reinforce suceeaaful performance and/or t,o help the student develop a more 
positive sel£= image* However, in the in-^'depth stud^ it was fDUrid that* 

4. Schools wh_eir€ teachers vere obsyrved to praise stiidents ^SS^fre^uantl^ 
tejided_tp raise studaiit achie^eTOnt in rfeading {E^&i j ^ *3_&f ^ jL_QjI ^ 

5. Schpgls wherg t<Mchers wiBge_K07 to poiiat out _stu_dfnts Jrequeni 
as^^sj.t^v'^CTg^^J^g- j^Q^^:g_^_ ill reading 
^ ^ .34, Qt ^ ,09) and math (4 ^ , 25, m). . ' 



VJhen these t\^o items ware combined , the jfelat ion ship vith reading achiavemerit 
was strong and statistically significant/ and the relationship Vith rn^th-^ 
achievement v^as vo^th noting i , 

6» Schools in which teachers TOde IgSS^^fgyiquent iise^offj raise and PQlnt^ng^ 
Qut_ s^udentg as ^positive role models yare aigaigiemft^y rflprg_ lij^ej^ 
gake gains in j'eading ^E^lpj^j_^^^8^^^ .oX) and_tend^ jo _mak^ galni^ 
^ ftath 7(E^ L0 1 ^ ^ ,2 9 p NS ) / " 

Items pertainili^^io positive reinforcement were trlchoterftiaed to test for i - 
carvllinear relationship mth^^chievement (i.e.^ to deteCTnine whether a 
relatively moderate amount of positive reiiif orcement v?ag associated with 
achievement gain^ ^hile a relatively low or high amoarit of positive reinf orea^ 
ment ^as unrelated or negatively related to achievement). No evidence' was 
found to support this hypothesis i tftat is* as the level of positive reinfo^Ge-- 
ment increased, the probability of school suecess in reading ariaV,TOath achieve*- 
ment decreased. . 

One possible interpretation of the inverse relationship between positive 
reinforcement and achievennent gain Lb that teachers were using positive rain- 
fDrcement in response to low ^chis^ement Fo^r eKaanple^ ^teachers niay have 
provided psycho-emotional support "^hen they believact that their students were- 
unable to make academic progress lii a mora task-oriented environments Thus? 
teachers may have temporarily de-ewphasised instruction i^i basi^ skills * so 
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.Table V--5i Crosstabiilation of the Instructional 
process Indisjc by Achievement Gain 









- -- fe- ■ 
Re ading 


Achievement 












tjigh 




Low 






Instructional 
Process IndeK . 




High 


8(57.1) 


6(42.9) 


14(58, 3) 






Low 


1 <10. 0) 


9(90,0) 


10(41, 7) 










9<37. 5) 




IS (62.5) 
a £ - . 05 


24 (100%) 










Math Achievemeiit 












High 










Instructtorial 
Process Index 




High 


12C8O.0) 


3 (20.0) 


15 (62- 5) 








2C22,2) 


7 (-7 7, 8) 


9(37-5) 










i4f5a.3) 




10(41.7) 


24 (100%) 




OperationaL Dsfiniteions^ 














1. instructlQine 


il ProcasE 


Inde^ (sea Table VI 


-4 










High s 
Low - 


3 ^ 4 , 5 a n 5 -po int 
. 0, 1^ 2 on 5-pDint 


scale 
scale 


1* 




« 2* Reading and 


math achie^^ernent gaini 












High * 

Low s 


At least two of tlirea grades tested showed 
inipro\^jirieiit in. national parcentila ranks. 
At least two ^Df three grades tested showed - 
no improvemeiit in national perceiitila ranks. 
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that the^ co^ld concentrate on ImproT/lng students* self-image, \^htch is oCten 
seen as a prerequisite to academic giowth. This hypothesis \^as exanined sta- 
tisticaiay in several aiff€rent ways* 

One such tast involved correlating 1974 pretest scores and teacher expectations 
for student achlev&rrient with the use of positive reinf orcemeiifc, 'Ihe results 
indicated that teach-ers Uae4 more poiitive reinforcement when they reported 
lower eKpectations for their students. IteaGhers vrho consisteritly raportra 
lower eKpectations for gtade level aGhieVenient were^Wre likely to use praise 
(E-li* $ - *33-r NS) and point out students as positiva rol%,niodels (E-Ll^ # 
(f) - *34^ ci ^ .09). ^ However, no relationship v^ras found between 1974 pretest r. 
scopes* and teachers' use of positive reinforceMnt . 

h second tast at thm hypothesis was to investigate whether teachers who placed 
greater relative emphasis on psychQ-emotlonal goaLs woald be more likely to use 
praise aAd positive reinforceitient. ^is wouia isnply^ that greater us6 of ^osL-^ 
tive reiiiforceCTent cefiected a policy decision to concentrate on the psycho- 
ettiotlonal doi^ain of the students. 

As -will be recalled from Chapter lit, teachers were presented durlag the inter=^ 
v±By with IS- icng-rsnge otojectiveg for the sctiool and asked to pick and raak 
five in terns of their importance to SGhool policy. T^^o of these goals were 
designated pa/ cho-emotional (but were not identified to teacliars In this way) i 
(1) Increasing stuaents' roptivatloii and aeslre to learn, , and (2) ImprGving the 
ael f ""image students* 

In nearly all scliQoXs, psycho-emotional goals wre mo|^e important than academic, 
social or ir^stltlltlonaa goale. Teachers picked the tv?o psycho-emotional goals 
a^dL tanked one flrs^ and the other second or third in 13 schools; teachers 
erophasi^ed these two goals soffiewhat lass in 11 schools. It was fcmd that 
schools where teachers plsiced less emphasis on psyche-emotional goals tended 
tc show gairts ia math achievement (E-12 ^ * - a - .08). M the 11 schools 

whare ampliasis was less, ratne Impro^red in matti, A much smaller proportaoii, 
fiiTB out at thirtaen, imp^ov^ed where graatar emphails was placed on psyche- 
einptional goals. No relation %^as. found between the degree of emphasis on 
payGho-em<ptlorial goals and reading 'mchieveMnt. Hov;aver, a greater emphasis 
Dji psycho-emotloiial goals was associated to a alight extent with frequent use 
of praise pointing out students as positive models (4 ^ .24, NS) * 

Pl third test the hy^tjnesis inv^olved correlating the iise of positive rein- 
jforcement with othe^ aspects of raadirig and math instruction ttat were fomd 
to'be^ aig^iflGantly related to achieTOment gain, "mm, emphaeis on providing 
positive falnforcen^nt may iniply de^eraphasis of other instructional activities 



^Pretest scores yere dichotomizad (high/low) at the median. 
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that were associated witli aca^detr: ic iniffCO'Veraea'^' OStlie thJffee m^joir yarisbles 
shoTO to hm Mlated to s tud©a^ achier«ent (i .e. / -the Us e of 2eh.avior"^l objec» 
tives,. the pi'Dvision of jractice time ? aJ^i th^ p^Q%/isi«^ri □£ irnst-rudtl Qnal fsed-- 
back), tvro ware inversely «Late^ to josita^e te iti EorC^in ent. Tb^at is, when 
teachers *^'era observed providing mor^ ad-eqijate p^a^ti «^ t^^ef aL^o praised 
studentB less freq\iently (S-L 3r 0 ^ 49 / ^ 5 -0 6) - 'SitoilsrL^', in schools 
where teachers used positive Mlrtforcemenit less it^qu^ntJy^ tfaa^^ Were signif- 
icantly more likely to stress the i-inpcrfcflriCT of Jt«avi^in g s-tiE^erxts wi^ th faed= 
back (E-14i 0 ^..44i Q < ^011 , - - 

It is also ■ interesting to note tTiat \^lieri teacWr s ^gp^rt ed higher eKpectstions 
for studaiit achievement," tUey^ we^e moM sttsch g^ea-^e^ irmp^rtarice to 

the use of behavioral obje-ctl^eg (E-lfi? 4 - ^33 ^ HS)-^^ri d promie tootli a^aquat^ 
practice sessions and task orieriiie^ f^efliaok (E- i6 ^ 4^ ,38^ a S -06 1* 

These data seem to sugge st tliat the rela tianstiip b^etvf^^ra poii^iv^e Est nfo^certient 
and student achievement anay be v^ty camp Iw, In psrtJ-C^u la.^i "th^ use of posi- 
tive reinforcement may impede ac^temic yroi^th b/ ^e-erfli asizi ^ tasTc-o^ianted 
approach to instructioii (a^g. # p^o^iding staff J.ci^ii-b p^ac ties ^iKte at informing 
students of their" 'Weaknesses as ^eXl as their at^mgti^s) , Faafcherao^i, to tiav^ 
its intended ^ffect.r positive reingor«it^n't sWiai^l be Us=ed le nectiweLy^ tha-fciSf 
only for those behaviors, one v/an^s mffmtn^. Siaiiiiar^y, n^ga^^iv^e aseiaifoE^cerriant 
should be directed towardi only ^hOBe beliawom w^nts dis continue As noted 
earlier, the ariiount off n^g^ti^e Minf ore ement m^i in th^ in- depth at ^dy ■ schools 
was small and varied little. HD^Qv^er.f fciie anvoun^ af positive reinforcement 
varied cOTisiderably. Th^s a tiiglieK:^ perd en tage oi positi-ve re dnf orciiment ^ in 
fact, indlGates a greater ^bsalu^e aimaunt, Hslf the in— depth itfliocais we^e ah- 
served ysing more than 80 per«n^ pos itL^^^ rein£ci|cgment , It may tos that 80 
paraent represents an absoiute a^oiant m larg^ to gre^cliada selectivity. 
Schools scoring high iJi U.se of pDSit ivm r^indo^Def3i^ri-t fpay hauve been uBimq 
tliis technique axGessivaly aad t^'the de tr^iaerit tot th^ir^scudent^* 

SUMRARy ' ^ 

Reading and Enath instrtacti^na.! pMcticss wre ift^teti<gat«ed in th« £.n--4epth 
study through obseirv^atipji ela^arooni s-ctivi^ies, T^aclie^s' beliefs 
attitudes concerning reidirJf and math iri^tcac^io?^ i*?ar^ t^iv^stdga^^efi means 
of interv^iews ^with taach^r^ tlie obsern/e^ gJtas^iSj ^nd tt^roijgh a mlt- 
admintstajred taacher q[taestionjnalM ^ 

Ai could be antiGipatad, m^re vaJiation ^as ofciae^cved An 'mhmt ^ea^chers aetua21y 
did in thair classes tha^ w?ai fo^d Ifi wac^he^rs' fttti*iid*es ana b^ls-affJi as ex- 
pressed ill their inter^iew^ M^d ^uestionaiaireS' 
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Instructional practices and beliefs measured hy four variabLes shDwed a rela- 
tionship to achievement. The first three of these v^ariables--usa of instruc- 
tiqnal objectives, providing students with a sequence of practice steps? and 
providiiig students wit^h feedback on specific strengths and weaknesseB'--v/ere 
used to compose an Instructional Process Endeic* 

0 Schools that were higher on the Instrtictional Process rndex were 
slgriificantly more likely to show gafri in^ reading and rriath \ 
achlevementB . ^ 

1 ■ 

Findings regarding the fourth variabLe--teaehers * tise of positiv^e reinforce^ 
mant~shoved a strong inverse relationshLp with reading achieveinent and 
weaker (not statistically^ significant) ^inverse relationship v/ith matl^^ achie^ 
ment. (Positiv^e reinforcement in this analysis involved^ teachers" use of 
praise and pointing out some students as 'positive role models.) Further 
examination of these findings indicated ttie f ollov/ing i 

m Teachers used more positive rainforcenient when they repDrted 

lowe:r expectations for their students and when 197 4 pretest scores /. 
were relatively low, ^ ^-^ 

# %n those schools where teachers placed relatively less emphasis 
on psycho-emotional goals, students showed significantly more gain 
in math achlevament . 

0 Teachers who were observed praising students less were also 
ob.serTOd providing more practice time. 

m Teachers who used less positive reinf orcement were significantly 
fnore likely to feel .that it was important to provide feedback to 
students on specific strengths and veaknesses. 
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mSTOUCriONAL RESOURCS USE AND MSOUBCE COSTS 



This Ghaptar focuses on the resourcas used toy echooLs to support reading aud 
math, programs for students in the ESAA sample^ and on the costs assoctatsd 
with those resoura&s^ Specifically , the questions that guided the amls^sis 
reported belo^ include i 

- m Wh^t v^6ra the major typea of instructional resources used In 

providing reading and math servicas to students in the observed 
■ ' classes^ arid hov^ were the resourcas latilized? 

• P^ere there discernible patterM in the way resources ^era used 
among successful schools that ^et them apart from nonsuccesifiil 
schools? ' . 

m v^^re there systematic differences in resource costs associated 
with reading and math instriicfcion in th.€ successful and noa- 
successful schools? 

The mathodo logical procedures used in this analysis are briefly discussed in 
the next section of this chapter, and data on the inaj or resources used £01 
reading and mmth instruction are presented. The discuisioh thtfn shifts to 
the vay in which sucoessful/ and nonsuccessfyl schools typically allocated 
t^their raspe€tive resourcas and to the costs associated mth 'allocation 
.patterns* The chapter concludes with a discussion of the major findings* 
h moxe detailed account of the rnethodology used in the cost analysis can be 
found in appendix B , ^ ' 

^ABrABLE DS FIN XTlQKr . WD SOURCE, AND DESC^PTIVE ANALYSIS 
SOURCE OF DATA- AND DEFINITIONS'' 

The instructional, resoiirces of primary conceriir. in this study are thoga that 
baar on the provision of reading and math instructions ^ _ ^ 

a, ^ Tb aching S taf f c las s room teachers, reading specialists, math 

specialists, InBtruGtional ald^s, and resource teachers * . 

b, B uj>por t 5 1 af f- -p'sy ch g lo g is t s y counselors^ speech therapists,, principals 
and librarians* 

c, Equipment-'-tape recorders, record players, projectors, controlled 
readers, listerting centers, and teaching machines. 

.1 



d. , M^t^rials- -s elf --instructional programs, non^teKt books, instrijctiorial 
games r and supplies* 

S t a f f De va 1 opment — re a d in g ins^rvice training and math ineervice- 
training, 

: . 

Major emphasis was placed on measuring the actuaH use of each resource in 
reading or math instruction within the .observed classrooms and' not merely on, 
measuring resQurce availability within a school* *To collect resource""U^e: data 
two types of ins.truments were employed. The. pritnaary Iriitrument'was a aelf=-^ 
administerad questionnaire for teachers that ihCjtUded questions on th# e>£tesit 
to which a teacher allocated time to reading and math Instruction and ysed 
special instructional staff in the olasarooni. Taachars were also ask^d to 
provide information on their ^use of instructionaL equipmaat and materttali, and 
on the amount of'inserviQe training received in the past year, Ihis Source 
of information.:^ was supplemented by classroom observation protocols^ cosnpleted 
by the in-depth interviewers, that provided da^a on classroam charactea^iatics # 
resource facilities^ and various instructional mat eriala^. that ware availajble 
and used in the classroom, ^ ^ 

^ethodologicMj procedures • ' 

The resource^usa data collected from each teacher of the observed claasea ware 
used for two different purposes. On the one hand; class^leval, data werfe;; aggre 
gated to the school level and used to describe the fre^ueneles with whioh 
dirferent resources were allocated to reading or math instruction. On the 
other hand; the same resource'^use data were used in conjunction with ave^aga 
resource prices to estimate the resource costc associatad 'with the provision ^ 
of reading and math in the observed classes ^ Each purpose entailed sosns^hat 
different irethodological procedures. For the most part, specific resQurQ^e-^. 
use variables, were defined in terms of single item indicators. For anaXvtic 
purposes , schdbls were normally ranked high, moderate^ .or low on each jresource 
use vari^le* 

An Equipment Use Intensity Scale was designed to dif ferantiate schools in. 
terms of the frequency with which different types of Instruotional equijpm«ent 
were used for math or reading* A school was gi^en a acore of 1 for e^ch type 
of equipment used on a frequent basis (i,e*i at least one to two hours ' each 
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week) by a majority of obsBrv#a teachers* It vas possible for m school to 
score from 0 to 9 on this scale, with a value of 9 inaicafclng that a majorttyX „ ^ 
of taachars ffrequently i^ad many different types of egtalpwent in their classesV 
Actually, school values varied from 0 to 4, Sdiools wmm ranked high if two y 
or more types of e^quipmant mtm used frequently^ and Xc^w If one or no type of 
equipmant was used frequently , Fifteaii alaTCiitary s^QOls ranJ^ed high and 
eight ranked low on this scale I one elairontary s^^ool did not provide usable 
data,^ \ ^ « . 

Different proaadures ware required to convert resourGe-ua© data iiito resowce 
cost estiinates* The purpose; this eonversion was to Obtain cost estimates 
for providing reading' and m^'fch instruction to students Iti the obsetvad classes 
and/ in turn^ to assess succesaful and nonsuocessfiil ^-eho^ls on the basis of 
their relative resource cost allocations. 

Procedurally^ each teacher's cost for teaming reading o.^ math ^as calculated^ 
by multiplying the proportion of time spent ±n reading « math by the teacher's 
avarage annual salary. An anntaal average salary scal#^ wm calculated on the 
basis of actual salary data fmm districts participatlmf In the in-^depth study 
.aiid included considaration of a teacher's ^©CTal eduaation and exrerienoe. 
'onoe each teacher's reading and math resource costs mm calculated, these costs 
wepe sunwed to detaroine the school's overall teacher costs for providing aread- 
ing and math, h similar procedure was followed in c#l«l®ting the costs of 
special instructional and noa-instrUctional staff associated with the reading 
or math 'programs in the school . ^ * 

Costs associated with' rising Instructional equipment »d ^niaterials we^ calcu- 
lated on the basis of an average annualized capital OTd operating coit for each 
type of resource multiplied by the proportion of tima e^^h teacher used the 
resource in reading or math. Pot instructional suppllw; a standardised cost 
was assigned to each stmdent in a teacher's reading or m^th class. 

A. general estimate of reading and math Inservice costi fioir classroom teachers 
was calculated by multiplying each teacher's Hourly mtm by the total hours of 
training received in the past year, V^lle thU proaete« did not t^e into 
consideration all of . th^ ^ssoalated training costs, it mm the bast e8ti|hating 
proeeduie available for this itudy; . ' , ' 

rhe procedures outlined abov«a Were used to develops reading and math prograin 
resource costs for the elementary schools irt the in-defth study. In the 
following section, a descriptive analysis of major rwowce allocation 
patterns in the elementary sahools is presented. 
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DEsroiPTiVE AmLYsis OF readingsJot:^ mtn resource allocatiqw ^ 

Ips^ruGtignal Group Satting 

Eightaan of the 24 elamantary ichO'Pli i:n the in'-dapth itudy yjfiS standard- 
siga classroonisi with either stati0:nayy^ or mov^la furnituK^iay, iox regular class 
instruction^ remaining six scJ^OO'l^ typically had la.rf© jrooma that provided 

an open leariiirig environment or w#jp^ jpajrtitioned into mmvmW'^l. sniaLler ins:trua= 
tional areas,- Fourtaen of. tha sehool® provided special-p«3^oa© areas wittin 
the classrooms for audiovisual eqyA;pm#nt lasa^ paintingv igma3LX--group story- , 
tailing aotivltiasi the remaining 10 schools provided aueh ^a^i^^ outside., the 
classroom/ usually in a rasourca c^t^r. About half of the ^ahocrl%"' pTOvidad 
pul lout ra me dial raading or math Qtm^Mt which waca. often held in resource or 
learning OBnters. . 

Ajnong the study sdhools, av^erag© Ql^ai si^e ranged from l& to 34 students as 
ihdiGatad by T^Dla VI--1. ^ 



Table Distrihiatiow nS Avaraga Clasa Siae Wthin Schools ' 



Class Size 


Number of 
SchOQls 




18-21 students 


3(12f5) 




U ^ \^ 2 2-2!# students 


4(16,7) 




26-29 gtudents 


^ 6(25,0) 




30'"34 students 
No CQnsensus\^ 


4(16.7} 

7(2&a) 

24(100%) 





In^trU^c tional Focus and Emphasis ' ' 

, Elementary schools war a divided betwaan thosa with "te-a whirrs who spent 

an average of 21 to 26 hours aach w^iH in classroom instructiOT covering all 

^subjects/ and thosa having teaohec^ who spent mora than thm% ^TOunt-, as tha 
distribution in Table VI'-2 shows * - ' 



*Variati0n in class sizfr within mmh of these schools was so^ great that the 
consensus rule could not be appli#4, Sae Chapter II for a 4lacussion of 
tha consensus rule, ... 

f 



Table VI-2i .Teaah^^cs Average Weekly Tim^ allocation to mstruction 



,^Typ€ of Instruction ' 


Range o£ rages 




Ntanber of Schools 










All Types CDmbined 


21-2S hoair« 




12(50,0) 




27=35 




*12{50.0) 
24(100%) 




4-5 bows . 
6-9 bows 




4(16,7) 
, 12(50,0) 




.0 10 bowa and 


abova 


24(100%) 


Reading-- Related! 


\ 

3-4 bows * 




5(20,9) 




S bows 




11(45,8) 




6 bows and 
» . ■ . * 




, 8(33.3) 
\ ^ 24(100%) 


Forkal Math 


) " ^ 
2 =-3 bows 

-™ 6-9' bows 




^19(79,2) 
3(12.5) * 




10 hows and 




^2( 8.3) 

' " 24(100%) 


Math -delated 


0 boi4W# 
1-4 hqwa 




i 

10(41..6) 
, 12(50.0) 








1( 4.2) 


> 


' .No QonnmBxiB 


1( 4.2) , 
24(100%) 








'i 


p ■ 









< ' - • " ' _ ' 

•rhe data /in T^le also Inaicate that regular classroom teachers l^^nded.to 

spend moim of their inat|U'ctional time in fonnfil reading and 'reading-^telated 
astivit:^4s thmn in math actii^ities,* ^For" example, in 20 sehools^ taachers 
spent ^ average of six hpwvi Qy^mDre each week in formal reading, while in 
19 schools ? teachers devotad between two and five hours each weak to formal 
rii^th. iMso, all of the elamiwfcary, schools spent soma time in raading^related ^ 
instruotion^ whereas teaQhai^i In 10 schoojk^ devoted no additional time to 
math-delated instfniotion^ . ^ ^ ^ ^ "1 ^ - ' ' 

J , ^ ; - . ^ , . ' , 

Ins'^rue tional ^ Staff . ^ ^ ' . ^ . 

With few exceptions^ thm .MlmmntdLXY schools followed fairly conventional class- 
room teachar staffing pr^ctiwsj that is,- regular classes ware taught by bne 
full-time classroom teadhet^ although inistJtuctibnai aide& and remedial special- 
ists were used in soma ammm^ Only four aleihentary schools used a t^am- 
.teaching approach # & 

All of^the classroom teaoMri who participated in the study had earned at * 
least a Bachelor's deg^ai An eight schools two or more of tfte observed teaoflar^ 
had Master's degrees. 

• ^' 1 ■ 

In eight schools^ mowt of tha. obsetved teaahers had from one m five years of^ 
teaching es^eriencef in toMt schools, most of them had from six to 10 years of 
aKperlenca ; 'and in three - schQ^ls , most of ^the teachers had between 11 and 18 
years of teaching eKperienae^^* . . " " " 

Drtft^on the use of special instructional and support staff are presented in 
Table Nearly twice ^ many schools used r^eadlng specialists as used math 

specialists for^^ne hour or 3Wre each week, 

About half of the schools did not have instructional aides. Among the ramain- 
ing sohool^^ use of aides ir^iclad considerably^ rangiftg firom an average of two 
hours to an average of %X l*OWs each week* " As might be e^^ected, a majority o£ 
elementary 'schools did not mMke frequent use-' of speech /^©rapists or school 
90\ansel©rs in the observed classes, ^ . . ^ V. ' ^ 



'J- 



*Teachars were asked to estlw^ata how. much instructional time eaqh week they 
'devoted to reading-relaS^d and math-related instruction. Reading --related^ 
. instruction refers to instruction whose primary focus might bd history or 
socla^l science^ but in whiah ^e , teacher attempts to p^eesent ttie lesson so 
as to improve or develop v#Ming skills as well, ^ Similarly, ^ath--related - 
' instoruction refers to teaching of science so as to ii^rova math -skills 
also. ■ ^ - " ' _ ' ^ ' ' \^ . 

**The data'fdr eight schools varied, so widely ttat no central tendency was 

observed* One school di^ not provide data on this, item. " . 

it} ' ^ . ^ 
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Table VI- 3: Average Weekly Use Special Instructicjnal and Support Staff 



Type of spec' dl Staff 



Bmym pi Averages 



Hu^er of Schools 



Beading Specialists 



Math Spacialists 



instruGtional Aides 



Sdiool Counselors' 



Speech Therapists 



0 hours 
1-3 tours 
4^7 hours 

4^ 



0 hoUrs 
VL-3 hours 
4-'6 hours 



0 hours 
1--5 houra 
S^21 hours 



0 hoTirs 
1-2 hows 
3-4 hows 



□ hours 
1*2 hours 
3-4 .h6urs 



' 6(25.0) 
5(20.8) 
13(54.2) 
24(100%) 



14(58,4) 

2( 8,3) 

8(33.3) 
24(100%) 



11(45.8) 

5(20.9) 

8(33,3) 
24(100% ) 



19(79,2) 

3 (12., 5) 

2( 8,3) 
24(100%) 



15(62,5) 

' 2( 8.3) 

7(29,2) 
24(100%) 



Instructional Equipment and Materials Uae ' " • . 

As notad earliar, most of the 24 elamentary schools had either spacial-^purpose 
areas vrithin the classroom or raso-urca qentars that Gontainad special instruc- 
tional equipment* Three , types of aquipmant vera frequantly used for 
instniction.* light schools made frfeguerit use of tape recorders in instruG= 
tion and 10 sdiiools made frequent vsa of movie projectors. A majority of 
taaahers in 16 sohools typically used record players to assist in the instruc- 
tional, process. Schools that roade frequant use of aquipmaiit tended to use two 
or mora different types off equipmeiit. For example, l5\^of the 24 elementary 
schools dOTonstrated an intensive use^* pattern with regard to a combination 
of tape recordarsi record players, and movie projectors to aupplement other 
resources in the classroom or learning center. Other typ#^ of equipment used 
infrequently, if at all| were slide projectors, overhead projectors, films.trip 
projectors, and teaching machines. ^ 

A common form of supplementaLy materials was non-text books^ located in ^e 
cLassroosi* Eighteen schools used •^these .books at least once weekly . Other 
, schools used thein only one or two times monthly, if at "all. Similar to the ^ 
use of non-tesct books, 20 schools used instruational games or kits on at least 
a weekly basis ^ with the remaining schools making very limited use of them. 

vlhile a imjority of schools made use of non-te^t books and instructipnal gaines 
or kits as supplementary resources, very limited use ^as . made of math or read- 
ing programniad packages as either primary or supplementary materials. Only 
four schools- used programmed packages i they w^re used in both reading and nmth 



inseyvice Training , for. Classroom Teachers £j 

somewhat mora emphasis was placed on providing inservlce training in reading 
tiian on inservice training in math. Twelve schools provided an average 
of 10 hours or less of reading inservlce training, while the remaining 11 schools 
provided an average of 14 to 85 hours of reading inserviqe training. Eighteen 
sohoDls provided an average of 10 hours or less of math inservlce. training. 



^ . *Fraquent use was defined as use of a type of equipment one or more times 
each veek by a majorUy of observed teachers within a school. 

**lntensive use was defined as use of two or more types of equipment on 
_ a -frequent basis* 

***Data ware missing on one school. 
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A sunmary of reBource«yse in the in-depth elementary schools shows the 
following patterns: 

a- A majority of sehools provided regular instructioa in standard- 
size classrooms that Included spebial-purpose" areas for 
individualized or imall-group instruction. - Nearly half of 
the schools had resource or learning centers for therr students, 

b- There was substantial variation in average class siM among the 
schools* Half of the schools had an average class si^e of 
between 26 and 30 students ^ v/hile most of the reinalning schools 
averaged between 20 and 25 students per class. Average class 
si^e ranged from 18 to 34 students ^ with a ssedian value of 
26 students, - 

c. ^ile teachers in 12 schools devoted an average of 21 to 26 hours 
^to class instruction, teachers In^the other 12 schoola reported 
spending up to 35 hours in instruction each week, 

d. Teachers devoted much more time to formal reading than to- formal 
math instruction each weeki many teachers spent twice as much 
time in reading as in math, A majority of jteachars atteCTpted to 
integrate the development of reading sKills with lessons in 
other subjects, such as histo^ or social sciencas. Teachers 
were much less inclined to integrate the development of math 
skills with lessons in other subjeots, such as science* 

e. Although most schools used only one olassroom teacher fox each 
olass, with only four schools following a team'-teaching approach^ 

^ the use of additionai special instructional staff was fairly 

comnon. Eighteen schools used remedial readiuig specialists from 
two to six hours each week in the classes obsarved. Exposure to 
a rasnedial reading specialist tended to be in addition to ragulai 
class reading, Aiout hal^ of the schools lid not have instruc- 
tional aides, while the other half used aides from two hours each 
week {on the average) to over 20 hours. School counselors and 
speech therapists ware not typically used in elementary sohoQls. 

Fifteen of the 24 eltmentary schools used instructional equipment 
'intansivalyi that is, these schools used some, conijination of tape 
recorders^ record players, mnd movie projectors at least twice ^ 
each week to supplement other resourcei* 

A majority of schools made extensive use of non-text books and 
instructional games. Programmed packages were not cominon primary 
- or 'supplementary materials among the schools studied. 
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h. All cf the teachers had BacheLor' s degrees^ iut few had Master's 
degrees. Teachers in half of tee schools had fcom cn% to LQ yeatri 
* of teaching e^erieace; teachers in the other schools etthet 
average^ between 11 and 18 years of eKperience or varied go much 
th^t an average would be misle'adiiig* , " 

i- More amphMis was placed on readiiig inservlce training for elass-= 
toom teachers than on math insa^vicfe training* 



RELATIONAL AmLWsiS 



In analyzirig the ways In whlGh spools allocated their resources, \rm were 
concerried with answer ing two questions i , 

• To what extent were resou^rces allocated on the basis of nee4? 

m To what extent was the resourae allocation stratepy effective in 
TOising student acbia\reinent? 

^LATIOKSHIP or NEED TO MSOURCE ALLOCAMGN 

y - " ^''^ 

Schools were defined aa "needy'* or "less n'ead^" on the basis of their comJsined 
reading and math 1973 pretest scares, ^e 12 Iwast'-ranked schools were 
identif ledVas needy and th€ other 12 weafe identified as less needy. 

To asseis whether or not resources v^era differentially allocated in the needy 
and less "needy achoolsi- average per-^pupil re soiirce costs were calculated for 
each group of sohools. T-^tegts were calculated to assess whether or not the 
obsen/ed differances between needj and less needy aahocLs ware significant at 
the .10" level. The results of oar analysis ^ as presen^tad in Table VI --4, ate 
. sumarized below, 

1 , The ne^dy ighools had soppwhat greacer peg^papll resource costs fo r class^ 
room teachj^s^ham. the less aeedy qe&jS . 

On the average, classrooni teachers, in needy s'choola dev&ted more time to read- 
ing and math instruction , Iricluding lesson plan preparation ^ than teachers in 
the less needy schools^ 

2. The regpur^e gpstg^ for rei^dlajL reading^ specialists, weg^ 

hj-Sll ^T^ flgjdy schools as Jthey^^^v^re^A^ les^nee^ sgKbolSy whegeais^ jthe 
resource co^tj for remedial niath _5pe_cialists were eight' tiifies _ag great '^' 
in needy Schools - * . ^ . ' : . . ' ■ ; ' ■■ 



*It should be noted that nine of the 12 schools Glassified as less needy did 
not -use remedial math Epecialists at all* The average pesrpupil coat of ?6,4€ 
is baead on the use of niath specialists in three sclnools only- ' 

— Hi . - 



Table Vl-41 " Av^age Jer-Pvpll tesearce Coats f^r Schaols Ranked Law 
(Haedy) and High (Less N^edy) on 1973 Pretest Sco^gas 



Beading Resourcjai 



Beverage Per-^Pupil 
» Costs in Need^ 



Classroom teacheis^ 
Raading ipaeialisti 
InsttuctienaL aides 
Classroom taachers* reading 

inserviee traiaiftg 
Equipment use 
Matariala uaa 

Reading Totals 

Math Sesouceas 



$199. S3 
74.33 
31.13 

, 6.72 
. 38 
7.09 

$ 319 . 18 



Average Pex*-Pupll 
Costs in lass 
Needy Schools y 

$185-40 
40,29* 

" 22.51 



4,40 

a, 58 



Classroom taaGhers'*' ■ . 

Math, spaplalists 

Instruatiorial^aides 

Classroom teaeSiers' rtiath 
inseryice traii>irig ^ 

Equipment use 

Mate rials .. use 

Math totals % ^ — — — 
Combined Raading and Kath totals s 
Resources J&r Support Sagyices 



TiBia classrooni taachers deycte .to 

adtainist^ativ^e work 
Co-Linselin^ and testing foaf stuflents 
Non--lnptriiati&nsl stmff support^ 
Prinaipal 's time in assisting classKOOOi 
' taacheES ^ 

Support BmrvLom Totals^ 

ComJ^ineci/Totals for Reading, 
Math, and Support Services i — - 



5118,94 
57,59 
14,23 

- 3.84 

2.9€ 
'$197,72, 
$516.90 



S 55,33 
12.85^ 
13,15 

10.96 
S 92 .29 

5609 .19 



$262,25 
Sill ,6 8 



6. 48 
10.70 

2,85 
,27' 
3.90* 



$135.88'' 
5398,13* 

i 87.84* 
22,57 
18,14 

10.07 
1138.62' 

1536.75 



" *Diefareaee between the \meane Is signtfiean-t at the .10 leval, 

**biefarenee toetvfeen the means is significant at the, .05 level. ^ 

. Ws is a eaitipcalta vari^le that includas the time teachaxa devote to^ 

instructioh and J^esaon plan preparation; (for^ reading ox mmXU) , ' 
2rhis includes the ti4 school counselori or pe^choiogists spent with th€ 

students In tha ESM ^ aisles* 
- 3rhlVinaludaa the tiw social wo^kaM , librarians, speech therapists, ana 

athL si^pport patsonnal davotad to the students in the ESAA san^les,. 

^^Thls cost pertains only to tha tima prlaaipals- da^.oted to assisting teachers" 
with specific instruetional or c las srooni problems. ^ ^ ^ 
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Miile ttie rasou^ee co^t differanees faetween "the tvo types 6t schools %^ere also 
'ceflatftecj in thri u^e of Instructional aides , the dlffereneaa ^ere not aa graat 
as in this mm q£ MniEciial specialists. ' 

3. Mora liiservd.Ge training for classroom teachers was reported iii tha neady 

Por both reading and inath, the needy schools allooateA nto.Ke 'of their "teachers' 
tiina t;o insaarvi^a draining than the leas needy schools, Hience, the average 
par^pupH costs fo^ both types of staff developmeiit activitlea-.wete gieataK 
for the ftsed^ schools . * rhis difference provides additional evidence that the 
needy srfiools eitiphssi^ad the use ©f instmction^l staff and provided them'^ith 
Craquent ojiportunities for itnproying theii' iiistructional skills i_ 

4, * rpr -h bth reading and math iriat ruat ion ^ tha leas needy schcols had highar - 

. E^g'^^upi^ refepurcei co^^ fpy equipment and niatarials ^nd lovar 

qgsts fog Irigtyucyional stagj_ than thg^eady schools i 

However, it should ibe noted that the lesi ne^y schools had higher resotirGe 
costs assooiatad with teachers .parfcOEming adaiinlstrativa duties. The higher 
teacher resource amstm associated >ith performing administrative duties 
prdbatoly account for ^pma portion^ of the Lower teacher resource costs for^ 
Instructional staff in. less needy schools. 

Similarly; the X^sm neady achooLs had higher resource coats associated vith 
provldJ>ng counseling and testing service a to the observed students than the 
needy ap3iools. The iajne pattern was seen In the use of social, vorkars, 
LibrajfiaJia # and other non- instructional staff iiientoerSp Quite consistently ^ 
the less needy schools allocated 'more non^ instructional ataff resources to the 
ESBA-^sangile stucdants tiiari the needy schooL'Sp ' ■ 

Vhm data presented in Tatole clearly suggest that the needy schools strassed 

Instruction in basic sJ^ills and emphasised the use oc remedial specialists^ 
v/hlle th^ lass neefly schools placed Less eniphasis on the use of reinadial spaeial* 
ists and more emphasis on equipment and matejcials use and on the provision. o£ 
special support secvic^s such as faourisaLing and tasting. 

^LATlOfeHlP OF lESOURCE ALLOCATION TO MHIEVEKENt' 

In tha paraGaciing section^ findings wara sumnariged concerning the relatlDhnhlp 
of naad (based ujon 1973 pratast scores) to the ways in v^hich schools allocated 
their resoiircas. ^ - ' 



*Staff developmerit costs vere deterniined by multiplying tha time teachers #ere 
in reading or math Inservice training activities by their hourly salary rates. 
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In thia sectieft we are coiic^raed* ^ith eKa^inin^ reSat iorae^dp «C teiou^oe 
allQQatioa to raadiiig and imtk ac*iemTOri.-t tos^i ^Son 397 4-19 ?S ^chiitrimefjt 
gain scores. In thm identitficatLcn of so-^ceigfim. irt ^Qft^uccft^sfful icOioDlei 
as dascribed in Chaper II , nitim gchooLs cias^lfied as ^u^cigSful and 

15 were .elasiified as nonauc^eesif-ul irt re-ading^a^^ 14 scaocsli weJe eJ^^isified 
^as sueeessful in math whlla tliie r*maifting^ lO \f«re clas^iff ied r^^cnsuffcessful 
in math* These gro\aps of schools w^re iicaftined i3i ^iisti^n dL fference^ iii 
initrUGtiDnal costs, ^ * 

Tables VI- 5^ and i;i--7 preie^nt -th.^ a^^i^ag^ p'<t--pu£5iL c^Bt^ gtSsoQlated with 

each type of Initructiona 1 ^escutca us#a 3y ^^c^as^fii-l norxBuapesafui 
elamantary si^eols* T-^tegt^w-cre c^lamala^tefi a^sieis. ^ht et^aer ©r' nat the 

caj j^ at tha ,10 level* "Hie fludisigs aa^a sunn5a^ii*€i be3ow^i 

\ 

■ \ 

Table VI^S I Average P.er-^PiijlL toadin^ Rss^wrc^e Cos^a fo:» sih^l^ wnk^d 
Succassfutl and N^JiawCiei^fuJl raiding ^chAi^^ G^in^^ 



-Avara^i :Par"^fiJpi3 Coiti Airarage P^r-*upil Costs 
Reading RasoiiJceg - ^ in^ SiJce^affifO im w^sft^nfetfj s^f tfl StfhoNials 

2 

Claosroom taaehars^ ^ 
^aeading spedtalists 
Instructiorial aides / ^ 
Classrcom teachers* restdirig 
iriservlqa training 
Equipmaiit use ' 
Materials U3e 

totals I 



fSI ^ 93 






$ 195 i as 










4', 48 




. 31 




6, ?3 




?3^0U 81 





*Diff6renGe betwean the niea^s is sign! fi^an^ th^ Lav^U 

^Tha ranKlngs weM b&ieS oa ra^ading na"tioin43 p^tcsah.^iL^ c^hajcige scores 
for ,1974-1975, ^ " ^ , 

^This is a compQ^ite VarLabSe thsut Anc luSia Xh^ fciftie t^icha:ri 4i^ot^d to 
instruction and laison pla^ p^ipatati'On iii r^-adLny^ ^ 



' Siicaassful and Nonsuegeasful on JHath Achlevaraint Gaiiiil 



Averag© Pe^--P«plL Costs Average Per-Pupll Qcmtm 

Math Rasouraes ia Sacgassgul gchoQls In K^nstigdessfiiL Schools 

(N 14) ~ CN":^ lOT " 

ClasiTOOBi teaehars^ , $114,13 ^ IU6.95 

Math specialists 42.79. ' 12* 30'* 



Ltim&mviam traljiing 2,7J 
Equlpni^nt us a \l4 
Materials iiae ^3*30 



4.22 
3,62 



9152.81 



*DlffarenGe batvfean the. maans is sigftifiaant' at ths ,10 laveL. 
**Diff.arenea between tha maans Is significant at the ,05 lev#i, 

^The ranJcings we^e baEed on math national percentile chan'ga sooras 
far 1974-1975. ^ ^ " 



^Thls Is a composite variitoie that inclades the time teachesfs dmva%Ba 
to instruation and lesson plan preparation in math* ' , 



'Imblm yi-7: Avaragei Par-Pupil Support S^irviae tosourqe Costs 
p for Schools Ranked SuGCeisfiiL and Nonsuaeessfuj 

ori Coanbin^d Reading arid Math Achlevamant cSaitisl 



Avacage Par-Pupil Costs A^veraga Par-^PiapiL CDSta 
KesQurcag for Support , ^ Iri Successful Schogla in Ndaaii aaeESf u.1 Sch ools 



(N - 9) . IS) 

Time olaasroom teachers davota ^ 
ta adjiiniatratlve ^ork . $ 71*59 ' | 71.58 



Counseling and testing for 



studexitsS,^ ' L^,aS L8^'82 ^ 

Non-'instruGtioiial staff support^ 15,86 " 15.51 
Principal "s tinife in aasisting / ^ ^ 

cla^STOom teachers^ ^ ^ 8>7D ' ;i,6tl 

Totals: — ^ $112,01 . $117:51 



^Tha rankings vara^baead on conibinea reading and inath national percentile 
c^anga seoras for L974-L975. 

mir indlude^ the tiaa s^ool counselors or peychcLogisti spent i^ith ESm- 
eligible students, ... ... ... . - -- 



^Siis InQluias the tiriia social workars, speech therapists, and other- 
sq#ort perscnnel devoted to lSM--eligible students, • 

^This Ciost pertains only ^ to the tisne principals* devoted to assisting 
teachers wi til specifrc instructioinal or classroom probleM, 



1, The successful gghQ&ls tended to ha ve higher jaioarQa cQata in their re ad^ - - 

Inq and math progranis fog studants the nQniuccesgful SGhDQls. 

Tha aucpassful ichooLs had m avarage per*^pupil ccst of nearly $302 in re^Akag ^ 

^approKiTOately $173 in math, Comparabla figures for the nonsuecesiftsX 
schools aea 1286 , and $153^ respectiTOiy, In botii sucaassful and nmmcmw^oAA 
schools^ more rasouroes were allocated to reading thai to math. The aucyiii^frrful 
and nonsuGcessJful schooLs were about squal in the Ir relative emphasis on read- 
ing and maths thm successful schools* average par*-pupil. reading ragQUrce eosta 
represanted about 64 percent of their iaverage comiinad reading and math resoiarcs 
cests^ v^haraas the nonsaccessful achooli' reading rasotirce costs reptrasented 
65 percent of their combined rasource «costs* Kona of the comparisons \rfere sta^ 
tistieally aignif ioanit* ' , _ ^ . 

2. Subst^tially more re'sourca cost far mafch remedial spacialiats v?as Bigaif-^ 
igaiit^y_^alated to wath^^ain* 

Ths succaasfur sdiools ragprtad over thjfee time a more resource costs for reme^ , 
dial math gpecialiits than toe norisucwsaful schoolif as tte data In Table 
indipatei . much higher average per^wH resource ^oit (or remedial readflig J 
specialists was associated with reading galn^ altliough not aignifieantly* The 
i^portanae of th^se resuilts is ampl^ied by the tact that the schools ^Ai^'ifmm 
the most acadeinicali/ needy, in 1973 C^flien ESAA fujidtng begin) , and ^Lloeated^ a 
sijbitaiitial amount jof ^amedial specialiats' time to ES^^sampla ^ students, 
tended to baVthe; moat successf ul in tawte -of ..math^gaia sgbres, Kine oi the 12 

' need;^ sohools in 1973 were suceessful in math in 1975Konly five of the 1^ less 
needy sctools baCKne sucaeasful in mpth. These results auggiBSt that schools that ^ 

. eirtthasi^ed tha use of xemedial specialists benefited mora than schools that niade ^ 
dlfferant allocation decii^ions. ■ - 

^" " " ^ - ■ ^ ^ ^ ; ' ^ 

3 1 gpha allooation of other re gources was hlghar in tiie nonsuccessftil aeho^lSp \ 

Higher average par-putpdl resourca costs for teacher iaservice training ^ instruc- 
tional aides ^ and aqulpment and Mterials occurred in the nonsuacsisful schools- 
The signif icantlV higher per-pupil costs for jmstructional aides in tte noa- 
siiccessful achools is consistent witti ^e inverse Mlationship between the use 
of paid aida^^ mid achievement reported in Chapter 17* Indped, the were employ- 
ment of instructional aides ^ in toe classrdMi did not contribute to aahievement* 
What did seem to cpntribute to school galni vras 'the use of paid parent aides in 
the- class tDom. - . ' ; ^ / 

The nonsu.cceasful sch^ls ^ for tiie WEt part^ also had slightly higher airerage 
par-pupil resource costs for support aerviceg, such as counseling and testing. 
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SUMMARY 



This chapter 'focused on two areas, the allocation of resources in schools ' 
classified as needy and less needy (based upon 1973 pretest ranking), and the 
relationship of resource allocation to success (basea upon 1974-1975 achieve- 
ment gain scores). Our findings Indicate that the successful schools had 
somewhat higher per-pupil resouroe costs for reading and inath than the non- 
successful schools. This difference, InUarge neasure, 'was due to the 
successful schools' greater emphasis on using remadial specialists in math 
and reading. The nonsuccessful schools tended to em^aslze , more than iSid the 
successful ones I the use of instructional aifles , classroom teacher tiw« .in 
reading, teacher inservlce training, and use of eaulpmsnt and materials. The 
benefits from these allocation decisions seefittd to have been more limltedl than 
the successful schools' benefits from using remedial specialists In kth . and, 
to a lesser extent, in reading. • ; — ^ — ~~ 



^ 
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One of Uie objectives of th« act. authorlEing the ISM, Sranta Prsgiam ii to _ 
Identify'". ...the needs incitont to the eliainatlon ^iyr|lnocity-group segrega- 
tion ana dtscrimination..,," ©lis He/ objective has\w«ae etu»ilty edttca- 
tional oppoifcunity (110) art i:^ortant outcope neasWKW to the avaLiiation of tjie 
Qnergancy School Aid A^t. ©lis chapter repoKti ,th« r«»wlts_ebtained from an 
in-depth look at EEO. Additional t^les and other awpfOKfelrtig material can he 
found in Appendix F. RefeK«iioea to the tables are giwwn parettthatically in 
the text of this chapteri Joir example, (F-li o - .0?) , where '•r'^-4ndic«ftas^^Uie-^^^-^ 
section of the appendix and "1" the specific t^le, ^ ^ ■ 

The minoiity student population, in the in-depth study a^ools w-ms a^st 

entirely Black. However,, th«86 aohools vaiied in th®4K racial coinpoai.tiQi\. and _ 

in their desegregation hietOKy. s'oMi of theadiooli w«re £h alstrlcts that 

had been awarded Basic BSftA grants amfl had tfaaefrefftteftdi^ were in ttie process 

of desegregation, or' were planning for deiegiegatiwi wrtalii other schools , 

in districts that received IPllot BSRJt grfflits, were ,^iot- ^esegiegatlng'. Tatole vil-l 

reports the racial composition of the adiools seleratiid IPqr .iii-depth study,. • 

As shown in Table vil-l/ all of the aecondary' schiol« wntaiiied a very large 
•proportion of majority studantJ, while- 19 of the 24 «l#»entajy schools contained 
large proportions of minority students. Host of th« KBO analysis that follows 
Is based en observational Jnaasures that oo^ared the teweatment accordea to - ■ 

jorit^ and minority studeniff and examinad relationa te'etweM different racial/ 
ethnic groaps. Consequently^ the results reported this diapter focus on ttie , 
16 elementary schools in vhi^ .fewer than 90 percent o»f the itudents were of a 
single racial/ethnio group 5i,e.f schools in which #lffe»ntial treatmint; and 
some intergroup interaction was possible) . „ 

Several diCferent kinds of Stthool behavior were exwift^a in the iri-aepth study 
to assess the extent to wbtdi majority and minority wtuflents were afforded 
equality of educational opportunity in ■ desegregated fllWintary. schools. In this 
chapter, xesults of the analyris of the follo^#ng fi^& dimensions of EEO are 
described V - . „ , . „. . 

Eqiaality of educational practices 
Student intagration, 

Student percaptionr of egpial educational o^jfNqa^tunity ^ 
Teachers* and princiK^alf ' jpareepticns of policjr v,;^ ^ 

Racial and m^iQ vm^^^t^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ t^iaitQia to ^he JghoDls 
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Table « Minority dfroup Composition of Srtoola 

Selected for In-Depth Study* 



In^Depth 

Study. 
Schools 




^2 

P#^a©ttfcage Minority Enrollment 




0-10% 


11-30%, 




51-70% 


71-90,% 




^ - 

totaL - 


Blepaiitary 
Schools 


1 


4 


0 


5 


II. ^. 

7 


f 


24 




Secondary 
Sohools 


4 ^ 


2 


0 ^'^^ 


0 


0 


0 , 


6 




5 

- - _A 


6 


. 0 . ^ 


5 






30 

1 



*The laformation contain^, in. f^able VIl-1 was tal^OT from the ESM. 
grant application for thii sw^y year 1974-1975^ 



Vmimm DEF INITION 50URCa,_.ft|jp^0 lSGRIPTlVE MTALYSIS 

^ EQUALIW; OF EDtJCATIONAL pj^CTJCClS, ' " 

several practices of school stafi« that wera assuir.ed to hwa ampUcationa -for 
GEO weiw examined in ^he in-dopth sfcw%. Two practices th«t tntght be impor- 
tant EEO inaicators afforded no CttmpWisons among -the sm&y aehools. In one ■ 
case— the extant to which, asaawbaiaa fwcuBed upon cultujral enrichment/cultural 
heritage theines , or featured minwifcy people— insufficient data were coilerfed 
on_ school as sambly programs. |n r^Ution to the other pfeaetice— the extent to ■ 
^which miiiojrj.ty students particlp^tea! in cocurricular activities— we found that ' 
there waxra. practically no cocurrtcular activities in ths ©A-emetitary schools,- and 
only two of the high schools had a 9 ttCfici en f mixture df stM^atits to^ compare 
majority md minority participatioin, ■ . „ 

•mree "iinportan% ways in which .wtopols may provide equality Oif ^ducatidnal 
opportunity to students of all:' :r«cer aw raEOrted in this; a«oUoni dlassroom ■ 
seating patterns, use of multi-«ttoio materials,., and tht m® of 'positive and 
negative instructional reinforoemiesjt by the teacher. 

.The underlying asauniptiDn of , the mB-lfmlB described hers im that students from 
any racial/ethnic group did not mmim equal educational opportunity' if thay 
were segregated ,in classroom ^aabing, if they systematia#J;air did not recetva; ' 
their proportional ehara of tha ^^itkvm reinforcement qimu toy the teachLr, 
or if thmy ware e^tposad to class^pow Wlterlals that were not ^ipresan'tatiH of 
a mulci-racial societyV ^ Thm Umt pwt of this chapter ptowife a dpsoStion 
of these waasnres of EEO, ^ ' - " 



Segregated Seati ng l^tterns Wit hin p«s^g«afl»ted Schools «" 

in each of ths claBBroona obsarved at Bite, seatiag charts wore c<5piplet«a 

that recorded students' race, sax, ana mmUm locatioii. Two separate measure^ 
of racial segrjtation -we^a derivod from -fctoese seating charti . 

For the firs/ raeasu«e, school a were tmikM in terms of the nuntoer'of observed 
-clissas-that-WiW TOially homoge^^^^ 90 percant or more of the students 

in the class we^e wither majorfty. or ttlMrity) . Of the 95 classes observed m 
the 16 desegreffatea elementary schooli, 14 had homogeneous classes accoraing to 
the_abova definitions nine clakses mm WOWposed almost entirely of minority 
students and five classes wera composad aOm^st erttirely of maaority students. 
Ten of the 16 des6igrefated elementary ach-aola were observed to have no homoge 
neous classes. In two schools, -four at fth« siK'Olitesas that were observed were 
racially hotoogewewi* Two sdiools had tm Jsomogeneous dlassea out of . the six „ 
that were observed^ rniA two schools ha^ owe honwganeous class out of six. 

oe the 'Six elementary schools with hoiwag«;fteotts classes, ..three Had clasies with 
a racial composition in 'proportion- to What could be estpectad on the basis of * 
chance probiisility (i.e., given the p«p«m4ftKance of one racial group in the 
school) . in thm three, schools that K#m;aljfteid, two reported extenpive use of ^ 
achievBinent g^aiipiftf procedures to I ^ ' - 

The Becond index .M scieial segregatim vmm from observation of segregated 
sea'ting arranga«nei\te*^ within desegregaMd classes. Unlike the previous measure 
ef racial aggregation, this partiuulftK inMm is not affected by the percentage 
of minority stttdefttts in the school, m W »5l>ool-level or class-level achieve- • 
ment grouping pro««dwes. All seatlnf arrangements examined m this analysis 
reflected seating assignments made by tte. •fteacher without the,, use of achieve- 
-ment grouping critejcia. chi-sguare or tiMmc's ixact Tests were calculated f or ^ 
all seating chartR that met the abov« a r iter la and showed some evidence of . 
racial seating patterns. Each seating Oxmt was divided into four or six cells, 
depending on tha mmbm^ of students in clws. Evidence for racial ' 
wilhin desegKegat^A classes was base^ statistical ^^'^^^^^^ 

and majority sfcud^Wts were not randoml^f 4l»*ributea among the cells m the 
"Seating chart ^ ao) . ' ^ / ^ 

Almost two-thirds «fi the desegragatea «l»wary schools showed no evidence of 
segregated -seafeint. tor this «ialy9i«,^ Sftta were .obtained for four to , 
climes per sifce. In two schools, om cUm had a segregatad s«f P«"«J"'. 
two schools haa.twa cl^asses with segrifattea seating patterns,, and in two schools , 
ttiree or more oXmma ware observed' t» h«v« segregated seating patterns. As 
noted previously, «»ly thoqe Classes ww» included where the teacher wade the 
aeating assign»nenisa„ ' , ' 

Further analysis 0« the seating charW m not reveal a systematic di^erenee.: ^ 
in the seating location of minority mvOmtBt they were ]ust. as liHelY to be 
concentrated in front of the room the back of the room. They were 

also just as UJcelf to be near ttie teacher'' s desk as away from it. ^ 



A word Df caution should inter jec ted. at this point. We ara^^repor^ing the" 
^faot that segregated seating patterns were observed in ^soma classes ^ in a little 
over one-fehird of the BohmlBi we have no way ^o£ knowing^ if any .teachers used 
segregated seating 'arrTOgaMiits fpr the purpose of reducing interracial contact 
in iflesagregated classaii* faachers* Jritent may^ for example^ have been, to , reduce 
.minority. or majority stodentsV feeaings of isolation ■^within desagregatad classes 
Nbnethalsss^ the numbe:^ oiB Qlasses displaying non-random seating patterns seems 
app^reciable,, andv as we indicate later ^ this type of segregated saating pattern^ 
appears to be associateidl ^ith ottier measures of EEo/ such^ as the jus a of multi- 
ethnic matarials and te^qh^K* use of positive arid nagativa reinforcement* - - 

The Use of Multi-Ethnic iMtguetional Material and ClaaarQom Displays 

Another area of interest, in the^ ,in-dept1i study o I ElO concerned the amoimt of 
multi-ethnic material qba^ryed in the selected alaesraoms, - Observers inspected 
all forms -of instructiw^l mater^t ' and. class displays^ and^atSd the amoijnt 
multi-^ethnic material um^ in eaeh^class bn a four-point 'scale. The in-^depth 
study schoQls were found tQ vary in the. use of ^multi-etTinio/materia^s--nearly 
one^third o^ the desegregated elementary schools had, two or more observed 
classes with ^o multi-ethwia ihaterial, Table^ VH-2 reports the observed use 
'of roulti-ethnic material in minority- impacted and desegregated schools, * 

Tabla vil=2* \}m Of Mul^ti-Ethnic Material in fitsetregated 
and Minority-Impacted Schools 



Niimber of Ob^ervad 
Ciasaas Per School 
Using Multi- 
Ethnic Material* 


^ N\:mbar 


of Schools 


Minority-Impacted 
(90% or More 'Minority) 


Desegregated 
(Less Than 90% 
(Minority or Majority) 


None 


3(42,9)" ■ 


3(18/8) 


^ 1 . . 


0 


6(37,5) 


2 


1(14^3) 


4(25.0) 


3 _ \ 


. 2(28.6) 


1 (6,3) ' . 




1(14; 3) 


2(12,5) 





^ 7(100%) 


16(100%) 



*The nun^er of classes observed at each school was either five or six. 
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InBtrufctional BainforceMiit 

Mother Dbsarvation made during tiia ti?o-"week site -visits Involved the amount ot 
posttive and neeativa reinforae«v^»t of students by the teaaher. Biree 10- , 
minute ©Bsarvatiens of tiie teaah^Jp^s responses to students * behavior . ware made 
during each' day of observation. Observers reeorded^thi race 'f thniclty of ^ 
the students involved in ,,eaqh of ttiase taaoher-studant interaotions,^ ^eaeher 
i^ihaviors that were sapreS^s '^w^fative'* (or unsupjportive ) included ignoring, 
Isolating, or critioiiing the silent i sendihg ths stiuaaht out oi ^e alassi ^ 
and not giving toe st\(dent sufficient time tp^respoiid to a queitignt Positive 
teaaher behavior ancluSed Qompii:^^nting the student or indicating approval by 
Qthar maans, ^d giving tiie studwt additional^, responsibilitiei ^or pri^^^ 
in ol^.aSp Sohoola Hmrm ooded ai havlhg a racial dlfjerenes in exposure to ^ , 
positive^^ or negative teaoHar behwior if ttia observed frequifioy^ of %utfi behaviW'" 
was greater than + lO'per^fnt of the proportion of aWh group (m^ority or majoif^ 
d|y) in all classes that wira obwrvad. Table VII-3 presents the, distribution 
of sehools in. which different awowits of negative reinforcement were given to 
minority and majority students* . ; ' ' - 

^abi^ vil-^a Reveals k racial blii^ ifalrist Mnority studenis in $he allocation of 
nfegative^iand positive^ teloher behavior in fiva' of ttie 16 desefj^egated alemen-W^ 
schools; in toosa schoola, propovtiottintely i^e negative reinfproeroent appaarW^ 
to. be directed toward minority ^tudenti,. In ^ree sehools, proportionately le*s# 
negative teacher behavior appmkmA be directed toward minority students , whil^ 
in four o£ the ^16 desegregatad eleiaentary &^ools', teaiAara 3*are observed to 
direct proportioniil shares o¥ negative and positive relnfoicement to majority 
aid minority students p . » * ^ ^ ' - 

Although the nuaber bf cases ,wa^^ email r was no ©vldance that dffferencea 

in teacher reinforcement behavior^ .varied with the pereentags of ntinority student?^ ^ 

within desegregatad elementary a^hools.^ ^ ' ' ' ^ - 

SCTDENt INTEGRATION ^ ' , ' , ^ 

One of the most important disti^i^tiona' saade in the literature of intergroup ^ 
relations cpnaerns the distinction, between^ desegregation Mid integration (Coheir / 
Pettigrew^ and Riley, l?7i) • tfe^egregated^chbols^are those in: v^lch minority 
majority studants attend th# same institution, are in close physical proxiwi^ 

.ity^ and yet maintain social distance from one anotrierp ^ integrated schools i on, 
the othar hand, are ^ose in whioh stude^e of different raoial-iathnic f roups 
interact in work or in pla^;. Wo field obse^at:^ons vera conducted by to 
observers to assess the degrae of integration in ^e^desegriegated» schools i (1) 
obaarvations of student intergTOV3ip miKing during refcess pariods. for the observe!^ 

dieses and (2) ©bservatibns of intergroup mixing during the lypch hour. 
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Table VII»3. Comparison of Teacher Negative Reinforcement 
Directed Toward Minority/Majority Students* 



Teacher Negative ReinforGement ^ 


Number, of 


Mora Likely Receivad by Minority Students 

Less Likely Recaivad by Minority Students 

Raceived by Minority/Majority Students in 
Proportion to Their Nun^ers' 

Insufficient Cuunt of Reinforcement 
to Hake Judgment 


5^{31\3) 
3(18.8) 

4'(25.0) 

4(25,0) 
. ■ 16(100%)^ 



' *The procedure used to calculate differences in teachers' rein- 
forcement practices ttiakeo the eategories of positive and negative 
' teacher behavior mutually exclusive ^ and exhaustive. Consequently, the 
^schools showing ^differences^ in pbsitdve 'teacher behavior .are the . 
same as those showing differences in pegative' taachar behavion = ' 

'that im*t in three schools minority students were observed to receive 
more than their proportional share of positive teacher behavior, and 
in five schools they receivad less than their proportional share. 

4 ■ 

Both measures revealed si^stantial intergroup ^mixing in the in-'depth elementary 
schools . For eKample , intargroup mixing was repor ^ed^ during/ both recess and 
^^Junch in 12 of the 16 desegregated schools (P=^li a - ,07)/ 

The degree of student integration appeared to be associated with the percentage 
of minority enrollment. The largest percentage of schools showing student 
integration during, both recess and lunch occu:^red in tha category of par- 
cent ipinortty (five schools out of five), compared to only thr^e out of six 
schools with, 75-90 percent minority enrollment, ^ 

STUDENT PERGEFTIOHS^^ OF EQUAL EDyCATlONAL OPPORTONITY • ^ 

Studant perceptiops of EEO raprefaented another important area^ of inveatigation 
in the in-depth study. A key quastion in the anlysis was the eKtant to which 
variations in student perceptions of EEO were associated with independent ' 
observations of EEO-ralated s^ool activity conducted djiring the OT-site visits 
If a relationahip was found between student perceptions of EEO and the observa- 
tional measures of educational practieas, then it could "^be argued that .^school 
policy and practices may liave had a bearing on how students perceive their 
educational opportunity at. school, ^£ e ^ 



student perceptions of ElO were obtained from a student quBstionnaIre that was 
developed for the ES^ national evaluation by a panel of experts the fields 
of civil rights, minority-'group relations^ and survey and evaluation research 
(Coulson^ Ozenne, Bradford, Doherty, KeMnway, and Van Gelder, 1976)* Wie re- * 
suiting School Cliinate Questionnaire is being administered to all students 
partieipating in the ESAA national evaluation at the beginning and end of each 
school year, starting in toe fall of 1974* Separate instrisnents were developed 
for elementary and secondary schools, and two forms were developed for each level 
Form A was designed to be administerefl in desegregated schools (le^ss than 90 
percent mindrity or majority enrollment), while Form B was designed for segre- 
gated schools (more than 90 percent minority or majority enrollment). 

Two multiple-item pcales. of student perceptions of EEO derived, from Form A of^^- 
the ichbol Climrfte Questionnaire were used ^in the in-depth analysis* The fd^^st 
scale is called Teacher-Student interaction and consists of six items that 
correspond to the on-site observational measures of teacher reinforcement be- 
havior 'that .were used^in tiie^ in-depth study* ^e^ items in this scale cover 
the following areas of teacher- student interaction: 

How often does the teacher say something nice to the student? 

How often does the teacher call on the student in qlass? 

^ \ 
Does the teacher give the student sufficient time to respond to 
questions? 

How often does the teacher extend privileges to the student? 

How much responsibility is the student given in the classroom? . 

^e second scale consists of three items related to students' perceptions of 
the principal : ; ^ 

a* Does the principal know the student by name? 

b. Is the principal friendly to the student? 

c. Does the principal treat the student fairly? 
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student gam scores for the 1974=1975 school year were calculated for both 
of the student perception scales. (Gain refers to the students' perception 
of less discrimination or greater equality of educational opportunity ) The 
amount of individual student gain was aveiraged to provide a school-level 

index.* ■ - " • " ' ' ' " " ' " 

Table VH=4 reports the distribution of desegregated elementary schools showin 
positwe and negative change in the Teacher-Student Interaction Scale and. the 
Treatment by Principal Scale. - ' ' 



Table 'Vll-4. Distribution of Gain Scores on the TBacher-Student " 
Interaction Scale and the Treatment by Principal Scale 



' — 


Nuntiber of Desegregated Schools 


Amount of Gain 


Teacher=Student 
Interaction Scale 


Traatanent by 
Principal Scale 


- Positive Gain 


8(50.0) 


8(50.0) 


No Gain or Negative Gain 


7 (43.8) 


7 (43,8) 


Missing Data 


1 (6.3) 


1 (6,-2) 


1- 


16(100%) 


16(100%) 



*A11 schools showing positive gain were also at the median or above 
on pretest and posttest score. 



Half of the desegregated elementary schools showed evidence of gain on both 
scales during the 1974-1975 school year. The gain scores did not appear to be 
affected by the percentage of minori^enrollment in the desegregated schools. 



»As discussed in Qiapter II, the psychoinetric properties of both scales are 
somewhat problematic. However, both scalas appear to have high face validity, 
and, as will bo shown in a later section of this chapter, the 'Kacher-gtudent 
interaction Scale was found to be correlated with an obBei-vatibn^l measure of 
teacher-student interaction. ''''' 
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TEACHERS' 'AND PMNClPftLS' PERCEPTIONS OF EEO POLICE 

. • 1 * = .aUort in interviews, about the importance they ■ 
Teachers and principals were asked, m interviews, m affect eaualitv of 
attached to school goals and policy decisions that mgh^ affect ^f^^ °^ 

auuawii^^ ^ . X. _T eef-i^T=at& IndlGatOZB _Qf Stall. 

educational opportunity in the school. Six s«P"*^®^;"^^°'' . . 

■perceptions of school poUcy in the area of BEO were obtained. 

Teacher Perc e ptions of the Importance o f Imolemanting Intercultural 
Teachers were asked to rank seven decision areas in school policy from most 
low In terms of the relative emphasis placed on implementing intercultural 



curricula, 



Tn most schools, this decision area was considered least important. For 
In most schools ^ desegregated elementary schools, teachers ranked 

Scula^ only two of the seven minority-impacted elementary schools ranked 
this decision area last or next-to-last in importance. . 

Pr-lncioal Perce ptions of the I ^pa.tance of Imn^m^ntlnq Intercultural 

C urricula 

1 ^ *e ^^^]e t^hs ^Awm Sevan deciBion areas in terms of thair 

decision areas • 



The seven deqision, areas werai 



gelection of basic instructional ntaterials; 
student grouping^procedures^ student grading procedures i .kinds and avail- 
ability of cd-curricular activities i fdcus and eligibility requirements for 
teacher inse^vice training I school-community interactiom and implemantation 
of intercultural curricula. 
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Teacher Percepti ons of the Import ance of Soc ial Goalg in SGhool Policy 

During the interview, teachers in the elementary schools ware asked to raiilc the 
.five most important long-range objectives of their school from a liot of 13 
goals. As described in Chapter 111, the list of goals had b«en developed to 
reflect aci: iemicr, psycho-emotional, social, and institotional objectives. The 
social goals ware statad in terms that appeared to assess ElO-related activities i 



a. Helping students learn to live with persons of a different racial 
or ethnic background, 

b. Developing students' concern for others, 

c. Helping students to appreciate the contributions of different 
cultures . ' 

d. MV^loping curricula that provide opportiinities for meaningful 
interaction between persons of diffarent ethnic and racial 
backgrounds , - 

Teachers in all elementary (and secondary) schools placed Gonsiderably less 
emphasis on these school goals than on academic or psycho-^emotional goals. 
However, in most schpols, social goals were rated higher than institutional 
ooals . 



In 10 of the 16 desegregated elementary schools, not more than one of the above 
social goals was selected by teachers, and then it was rated last. Teachers in 
minority»impacted elemental schools placed even less emphasis on social goals. 

Principal Perceptions of the importance of Social Goals m School Policy 

" ■ " - I ^ 

Principals were asked to rank the same list of school goals that was presented 
to teachers. With few exceptions, principals ranked social qoals considerably 
^ higher than did teachers. For example, in seven of the 16 dftsegregatad elemen- 
tary schools, principals ranked at least two social goals higher than fourth. 
However, principals in minority-^impactcd schools assigned almost no importance^ 
to social goals, ' ' ^ 

' Teacher P erceptions of Their Participation in Implementing Intercultural ^ 
Ciirrieula ^ , - - _ _ _ _. 



A relate'd question in the in-depth analysis of EEO concerns the mtmrnt of 
teacher participation in implementing intercultural curricula. Teachers were 
asked to indicate on a five-point scale the extent to which they participated 
in this decision area, relative to school administrators* In only one deseg- 
regated elementary school was teacher participation rated low (score ^ 1,2) i 
teachera in nine/schools rated their participation as moderate ' (score 3); 
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while siy of the schools scored high in teacher partieipation (score = 4,5).. 
It is important to note that this item serves as an indicator of administrative 
input in implementing intercultural curricula, as seen from the perspective of 
the teachers. In other words, if teachers rate themselves low in participation,, 
they are also saying that administrator participation is high. Somewhat greater 
participation was reported by teachers in minority-segragatod schools. Over 
half of these schools scored high , in teacher participation . | four out of seven) , 
while the remaining schools were scored ai modorate. 

Principal Perce ptions off Teacher Participation in Implementing IntercultHial . 
Curricula • * 

Principals were also asked to indicate, on a five-point scale, the degreG of 
teacher participation in implementing intercultural curricula. As a general 
rule, principals tended to provide higher estimates of teacher participation 
than did teachers. More specifically, in 11 of the 16 desegregated elefflentary 
sch^ls, principals rated teacher' participation high (score = 4,5)? m four of - 
the schools, teacher participation was judged moderate (score = 3),- and one 
principal Indicated low teacher participation in implementing intercultural 
cjirricula, . 

Principals in minority-impacted elementary schools reported, a similar level of 
teacher participation. In five of the seven minority-impacted schools, teacher 
participation was cated highi of the two principals in the remaining schools, 
one scored teacher participation as low, the other as moderate. Again, prin- 
cipal estimates of teacher participation iiu the area of inter-cultural curricula 
are defined as a measure of administrative input; in this case, however, from 
the perspective of the principal. 

BACIAL-ETHNIC HBPRBSENTATIVINESS OF PARENT VISITORS TO THE SCHOOLS - 

The racial and ethnic representativeness of parent visitorffl in desegregated 
schools was assessed by asking teachers about .the parents who visit the class- 
room, and by asking the principal about those who visit the school. Teachers 
in 11 of the 16 desegregated elementary schools reported a high correspondence 
between the race or ethnicity of' parents who visit the. classroom and that of 
the students I teachers in two schools reported minority over-representation 
(two schools had incomplete data). Principals reported representative involve- 
ment in eight schools, minority under-repreaentation in six schools, ana 
minority over-representation in two schools. ' 

Although one measure deals with the classroom and the other with the school, 
teachers' and principals' reports were ej^ected to agree. They did not. At 
nine schools parent visitors were judged representative by either the teachers 
or the principal, but not both. In only five Bchobls did both the teac.hers 
and the principal report that parent visitors were representative. 



Repfeaantative parent involvement waa eKamiried with respect to percent age of 
minority enrollinent. The nun^er of pirincipals that estimated minority \mder= 
representation was found to vary direatly with the proportion of minority stu- 
dents in school; that is, the larger tlia minority- itudent enrollment, the more 
likely the principal was to report that minority-group parents were under- 
rapresentad * . 

The foregoing discussion has introduced and desGribed five major components in 
the in-depth analysis of EEO: equality in educational practices i student Inte- 
'gration in desegregated schools i student perceptions of EEO; teachers' and 
principals* perceptions of EEO policy at schooli and racial-ethnic representa- 
tiveness of parent, visitors to the school. In the next section , each of these 
dimensions of EEO is examined in relation to one another and in relation to 
student achievement gains in reading and math, 

RELATIONAL TOALYSBS ^ ' ' = . 

^is section presents the nine major findings that emerged during the relational 
analyses of EEO in the in-deptii schools. 

1* The elementary schoolg in the ln=depth study appeared to reflect a con- - 
sistent scheol-'level -pattern with regard to equality in educationai 
practices . 

Interrelationships were observed among three areas of equal educational 
practices segregated seating in desegregated classes i the use of multi'-ethnic 
material I and observed differences between minority and majority students in 
their ea^osure to positive and negative teacher behavior* The strongest rela-- 
tionship was obtained from the association of multi-ethnic materials with 
teacher reinforcement behavior (Table VlI-5)\ Specifically^ schools that used 
ffewer multi'-.ethnic materials were the same schools that evidenced a bias against 
minority students in the allocation of positive and negative teacher behavior, 
wh^ile schools that used more multi-ethnic materials did not evidence such bias. 
In addition^ schools displaying a racial seating pattern in desegregated classes' 
were somewhat less likely to use multi-ethnic materials and somewhat more likely 
to show a bias against minority students in the teachers' use of negative and 
positive reinforcement* 



*Since the EEO analysis was based o^ only IQ schools , no phi values (0) are 
reported in this chapter. Alpha levels were, calculated using Fisher's Exact 
Test, ^ ' ^ 
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Table VII-5-. Grosstabulation of Minority Student E^oaure to Negative 
Teacher Behavior by Use of Multi^Ethnic Materials 



Use off Multi-Ethnic 
Material 



Minority Students More Likely to 





Ye^ 


NO 




More 


'.o( o;q) 


7(100.0) 


7{ 58.3) 


Lass 


5(100.0) 


0( 0,0) 


5t 41.7) 




5( 41.7) 


7( 58*3) 


12(100%) 



ot < ,.001 



Qperational DefinitiQfls i 

1, Use Q3: multi-ethnic materials 

More * Multi-ethnic materials were used in all^ or all but onei 
of the observed classes* 

Legs 'a At least two observed classes had no multi'-ethnic material* 

2, Minority Students More Likely to Receive Negative Teacher Behavior 

Yes^ ^ Minority students in otseCTei classes receivfed at least 

10 percent more than theiV proportional share of negative 
teacher behavior* 

No - Minority students in observed classes received a proportional 
share (or less) of negative teacher behavior. 



*Four schools were dropped bacause of insufficient data to make raeial-^ethniG 
eoitparispns* 
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2. Boim inaquallty in educati onal practice app ear ad jo bejrgaent in about 
Qne-toird off the je segregated eleTO scteols salected for In-deggh 

study. 



data prasentad in T^le VII-5 indicate that of the 12 dasegragatad element 
tai^ spools in which obsarvationi. were made of teachar behavior and the use 
of multi'-ethnic materials, five were scored as having low .EEO on both itams 
(e*g*, a bias against miiiority students in their e^^osure to negative taachar 
behavior y and two or mora observed classes with no multi^ethnic materials)- 
This figure raprasents a little over 40 percent of the schools, that ware 
eKaiw.nad on both dimensions. ' ' " 

Similar results were found in-' the distribution of scores for each of the three 
indicators of equality in educational practices. Thus, seven out of 16 deseg- 
regated elementary schools had two or more classes (out of six classes observed) 
that did not use multi-ethnic materials; in five out of 12 desegregated elemen- 
tary schools, minority students received a disproportionate amount of negative 
teaser behavior; and seven out of 16 desegregated elementary schools were shown 
to have segregated seating patterns in at least one of the observed classes* 

3 * Schools with segregated seeing patterns in desegregated clashes ware less 
likely to have stud'snt mixing during recess and lunch Cf^2: a <^ •02). ■ 



The relationship between segregated seating patterns and intergroup miKing is 
strong and statistically significant* ^ese data indicate that students in 
sdiools with segregated saating patterns were lass likely to be observed in 
intergroup mixing during recess and lunch than students in schools with no 
segregated seating patterns. 

The next series of findings pertain specifically to teachers and principals of r 
desegregated elementary sdiools, 

4. In schools whose^ principals placed greater ep^hasis on social goals , 

student intergroup mi King during recess and lunch was mora likely to be 
obsarvad (F-3i a <^ ,07). 



5. In schools whose principals placed greater emphasis on social goals , 
teachers we re^ less likely to display a dlgpropojct^gnatelj^ ^hig 
negative behavior to minority students {W~4% o <^ *05y. ' - 

6. Schoolp whose teachers reported greater participation in decisions regard^ 
ing Intercultural curricula .were sighlf icantly more likely to m^e eKtensiva 
use of multi^ethnic materials (F-Si a i •01)* 

ThBBB findings indicate that statements of EEC policy by principals and teaehara 
tended to coincide with observations of ElO practice in the in-depth study, ,Tha 

■ . " ^ . 

■ ■ * = ' - .' 
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one observation itam that wag not related to the ^nount of amptiasia placed on 
EEO policy was tha use of multi-ethnia materialM^ inspeation of the data 
indiaatas that das^gragatad schools with large ndnQrity-stydent anrollments 
were "likely to have-multi-athnio-TO^ relative emphasis 

plaeed on Moial goals or intereultural curricula. Howeverf while the degree 
of emphasis placad on EEO policy was not related to the observed' use of multi- 
ethnic material # teaser estimates of their participation in decisions regard- 
ing intercultural ourrieula were strongly assoaiated wito the use of multi- 
ethnic material- In addition, it was found that when principals placed greater 
\ emphasis on decisions regarding intercultural curricula, segregatad seating 
patterns were less likely to be observ'^d. = 

7, In schools wheri princip als ra portad tk at parent vjsitogg were represanta- 
tiva of tha racial Mid ethnic mix of the studantsp greater use of multi- 
ethnic materials was observed (F-61 a - >07) , 

ma item assessing the raclol-ethnic rapresentativeness of parent visitors to 
the school cania from the principal questionnaire. Of the seven principals who 
raportad that parent visits were not represantative, six indicated that minor- 
ity parents were dess likely to visit the sdiool* Conse^antlyi tha above 
finding indioates that multi^athnic materials ware less likely to be observed 
in schools reporting that minority parents visited the school in p^oportionataly 
low numbers. However, there is no way of determining from these^ data whathe'r 
raprasantativeness of visits by minority parents results in greater use of multi- 
^ ethnic materials / or whather the use of these matarials serves to entourage 
visits from minority parents* Perhaps the raprasentativaness of parent visits 
is merely one component of a more general cMmate of ^wp ttat includes, among 
other things, the use of multi^ethnic^ materials ^ 

8, At schools where principals reported that parants visi ted ih p roportion to 
the racial-ethnic miK of tfie students^ there was a strong tenda noy for 

.stiidents to report improved teacher-student interaction (F-7i a <, ,03)* 



The same baution that pertains to the interpretation of nun^er seven above, 
should also be axarcisecl when interp^ting the relationihip between represen- 
tative parent visits ^d student percaptions of teacher-^studant interaction. 
That is, it is not possible to detarmdne whether representativa parent involve- 
ment had an effect on teacher behavior or student perceptions of teacher 
behavior, or whether representative parent involvamant is simply part of a 
more general climate of ElO at school.. What is known is that within the in-depth 
stuiy sample of desegregated .elementary schools, reports of reprasentative 
parent involvemant were associated with students' perceptions tiiat their taachefs 
behavior was becoming more positive* 
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'9 , Racial-ethriia rapresentativeness of parent visits to the -school was not 
systeinattcally related to perceptiQns of ESQ poliay at school . 

Very little in the way of teachar or principal perceptions of school policy 
was found to be related to the rspresentativeness of parent visits. For " 
example, the degree of emphasis placed on ^social goals or decisions regarding 
intercultural curricula and the degree of participation in these decision areas 
by teachers and principals was not associated with the representativeness of 
parent visits* 

ADDiriONAL REI^TlONSHipS . 

Two relationships were also found involving student perceptions of EEO b^A stu- 
dent outcome measures. First, elementary students were more likely to show 
gain on the' Teacher-Student Interaction Scale^in schools where teachers did not 
direct a disproportionately .large amoimt of negative behavior towards minority - 
students. It is importMt to note that the sample students in the desegregated 
schools were minority. Thus, tiie relationship found between on-site observationg 
of bias in the ea^osure of minority students to negative teacher behavior and 
students' perceptions of sudh bias in teacher-student interaction is^ suggestive . 
In additibn^ it was found that elementary students were more likely to make 
reading achievement gains in schools that did not, allocate a disprGportionately 
high share of negative teacher behavior to minority students CF-8: a £ ,07) * 
Math achievement was also- related to negative/ teacher behavior in the'same 
direction, although the relationship was nbt statistically significant* 

suTOiMiy ^ ^ ' ' 



aasults of the analysis^' of EEO in desegregated elementary schools showed sub- 
stantial variability. Observations of seating' patterns within desegregated 
classes, the use of multi-ethnic- materials^ and teachers' use of positive and 
negative reinforceinent behavior seemed to indicate that equality in educational 
practises reflected a consistent school-wide policy. Most of the schools 
appeared to have practices that provided equality of educational opportunity; 
about a ^hird of the schools showed a bias against minority students. 

Observations of EEO climate at school were shown to be related td teacher^ and 
principal perceptions of EEO policy* Observations of EEO^ practice were gen- 
erally rnore equitable when teachers and principals reported greater emphasis on 
social goals and decisions regarding intercultural curricula, Itie amount of 
student intargroup miKing observed during recess and lunch was shown to be 
inversely related to the observation of segregated seating patterns at school. 



Perhaps the most important dimension of EEO investigated in this study concerns 
teachers* negative rtactions to student behavior. Schools in which teachers ^ 
were observed to direct a disproportionately large amount of negative reinfqrce- 
ment toward minority students were less likely to show gains on the Teacher-; 
Student Interaction Scale of the School Climate Questionnaire during the 1974- 
1975 study year; the students in these schools were also less likely to show* 
reading achieveinent gains. 

^"^^r ' 133 \ ... ' . • 
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CHAPraR VIII 

Tm mAViTlC PROFIIjl OF A SUCCEiSFUL SCHOOL 

The in-depth study was designed to provide detailed descriptione of a group of 
SGhools participating in the ESAA evaluation. The major e^jective of the study ' 
was to identify program and contextual comi^nents that were related to student 
achievement. To meet this objective^ elementary schools thttt were more success- 
ful in reading or math were compared to a group of schools that were less suc- 
cessful in reading or math, but similar in other respects^ (It is important to 
keep in mind that in the ES^ sample "successful" as well as "nonsuccessful" 
schools fell below the median in national achievement scores.) Successful and 
nonsuccassful schools were compared in terms of four major constructs i 

m Organizational climate = . 

m Parent and coiranunity Involvement 

9 Instructional practices used in reading and math, and 
related teacher attitudes 

• ^ Instructional resources used in reading and math 

In addition to examining factors related to Wdent achievement, the in-depth 
study also examined factors , related to equalifc^-^at^^ational opportunity. 
The results obtained from descriptive and relational analyses have beea reported 
in detail in Chapters III through VII, This chapter provides a review and sum^ 
mary of these findinps, and presents additional results obtained from a multi-- 
variate analysis of the progrm components identified as statistically signifi- 
. cant in predicting student achievement, . . ' 

REVIEW AND SUMMARY OF MAJOR FINDINGS^ ' ■ - " 

ORGANISATIONAL CLIMATE | 

The organisational climate of the sdiool was investigated in t^rms of-ffive major 
dimensions/ long-range objectives , policy development, mstructxpnal superv.sxon 
and guidance, support provided to teachers, and teacher satisfaction The ma.or 
resuS from this analysis were obtained from three interview items drawn from 
the areas of. policy development ^d instructional supervision and guidance. It 
was . found ^at % . 

a Bchoola were stgnificantly more likeiy to^ show math achievementi 

gain when administrators assimed responsibility for selecting 

basic instructional materials, i • 

■ b schools ware significantly more likely to. show math achievement , 
gain when the principal .emphasized decisions regarding the 
selection of basic instructlonal''materials, ; 
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e* BahoolB were, si^ificantly TOre likely to show math achievement 
gain when teachers mpre accurately perceived the principal's ' 
instructional norms. . 

I? ' ' ■ 

The face validity and high intercorrelations among these iten^ suggested a - 
CQnmwn underlying dimension^ which we have interpreted as canstituting adminis- 
trative leadership in basic skills instruction* The three itSM were combinad 
into an Administrative Leadership Index, It was found that 2 

d» Schools characterized by strong administrative leadership were signifi 
cantly more likely to yraise math achievement aind somewhat more likely 
to raise reading achievement, ' 

Another result from the analysis d£ organizational climate Was obtained from ' 
the area of support provided to teachers i ^ 

e. Schools wpre significantly more likely to show imath gain where greater 
district-lever support for new teachers was offered. Orientation 
courses^ inservice training ^ and documentation of proqedures were the 
most common forms of teacher support at the district level. 

PARENT AND COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT . ^ \ ^ 

Two rajor issues were investigated in the TO^ysis of parent community 
involvement at school. The first issue w&s tiie degree to which parent involve-* 
ment was associated with certain promotional activities designed to increase 
parent participation at school * None of ttje promotional activities exandned in 
this study, (e^g,, holding open house, providing evening entertainment^ dis-* 
tributing school newsletters) were found to be associated with parent parti oi^ 
pation. ; However, it was found i^m.t parents were more involved in schools where 
the principal assmned mora of the responsibility for est^lishing policy in the 
area of parent^community relations, *^ , , ^ 

The second issue involved the relationship between parent participation and 
student achievement. Several interesting findings were obtained from this 
analysis, including s , \ 

a» Schools were_ significantly more likely to show math gain when 
parents were reported present in the classroom (e*g,? as paid ^ 
instructional aides ^ volunteers^ or aa visitors) . The relation 
to reading aqhievement was also positive, although no,t statist 
tically significant, _ V " ' ^ 

b* The relationship between paid parent aides mnd achieveirtent does - 
not imply a similar relationship between the general use of paid 
instructional aids and achievement? 'that is, where the type of 
aide was not specified {parent or non^parent) but where average 
hours of employment were compared, the use of aides waa negatively^ 

. ' ' / ^ ■ _ VllI-2- . ' . ' ■ ^ ^ " 
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, . ralated to achievement gain, mere M 
4i their hours of employment were typiGally short. 

.a* No relationship was found between parant participation outside 
the' classroom (e.g* , as clerks or on advisory committees) and 
student achievenient* , }_ 

READING Am MATH INSTOUCTIONAL PRACTICES ^ . . ^ 

Many instructional practices were- axamihed in -Uie in-^depth study, including 
the use of inflividualiEed and small-group instruction, tiie use of behavioral 
objectives and lasson plans, the adequacy of instructional practice and 
guidance* the proviaion ot feo^adc to students i anS the use of positive and 
negative reinforceinent during instruction, ^o attinudinal- variables were 
also investigatedi teachers' expectations for student aGhieve^nt, and 
teachers' perceptions of their responsibili^ for student learning. 

No significant relationships were fomd between student- adiievement and either 
the use of individualized and small-group initruction or the provision of 
instructional guidarioe by the teacher. Similarly, teachers' e^^eatationi for 
■ ..^^j^^.^cihievement and teachers,', perceptions of toeir role and, raSpohsibility 
in student learning' were unrelated to aohievement' gain. ^Ho^iever, the extent 
to which teachers used behavioral objectives, and the extent to which they . 
provided students wito opportunities foi instructional practice ^d feedback 

■ (and attached importance to doing so) , were found to be positively related^ to 
reading and/or matii gain. The eKteht to whioh teachers provided certain kinds 
of positive reinforcement to students was fowd to be negatively related to 
achievement gain. These findings are siOTmariEed below. ' . ' 

I- 

a. Results related to the use of behavioral objectives showed toat 
. schools ware significantly rtore lively to show reading and math 
- gain when teachers made greater use of behayioral objectives. 

:An inden was created to assess ^e iir^ortanGr; use pf behavioral 
objectives during reading and math ins true tlbn ; ^ This, :ind con- 
^ sisted of the following three items i (1) whether teachers 
S maintained student records that showed attainment of specific 

" instructional objectives i (2) whetter teachers placed a relativeiy 
high value on^ toe use of behavioral objectives; and (3) whether 
teachersJlpla^ed relative emphasis^-w revising lesson plans (rather 

■ toil ffiandoning objectives) when instructional objectives were 
not attained. ^Thm association of this index wito reading/ 
and mato adiievement was strong anS statistically significant. 

i. - b. wito regard to toe use of practice sessions , results indicated 
that schools were s-ignificantly mrm likely to show reading 
gain when, practice sessions were observed to include many of 
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€he steps necessary for mastery o'f the lessori objectives, and.. 
/ ^^en practice seasidns were relevant to the lesson objective 
^ robs^rver judgments) , No relationship was found' with math 

achieveinent gain, ' 

. = • = . •* 

' a,, Results Qf.th| investigation of feedbac]'. indicated that schools 
were somewhat more likely to show reading and math gain. when 
teachers attachad importanGe' to providing written and oral 
feedback to students on their strengths and weaknesses. This 
relationship was not statistically significant for either 
criterion. 

d. The ^investigation of the use of reinforcement produced results 
showing tha^sohools were significantly less likely ^o show ' 
reading aGhlfeveinent gain when teachers were observed praising 
- students and singling out students as positive role models 
niore frequently. ^ The sane inverse relationship was obtained 
; for ma^ achievement, but the results were not statistically 
significant. ' - 

Ihe relationships between aahievement and the use of behavjoral^bbjeGtives 
providing adequate practice for students, and the importance assigned to pro- 
viding informative feedback to students (items a through c above,) , suggested 
a model of the instructional process for successful schools. To' test the 
models a combined measure of the instructional process was created by summing 
the individual scores of the three instructional variables (objectives, prac- 
tic^^, feedback): olie crosstabulation of the Instructional Process Index with 
student achievement showed that schools that scored higher bn the index were 
significantly more likely to show gains in /reading and math* 

Regarding iteme d above ,; additional analyses suggest ±hat teachers who had 
lower expectat ions "far their students were likely^ to use mbre positive rein- 
forcement; that greater '"use of positive reinforcement was/ associated with 
greater emphasis on psycho-emotional goals for the schoo|^i and that schools 
toat used more positive reinforcement were less task-or:^4nted during ihstruc- 
tion (i.e*, they provided less practice time and feed_bapk) , = a 

INSTRUCTIONAL RESOURCES USED I# READING AND MATH ' / 

A variety of reading and math resources and their use we're analyzed including 
class size^ instructional time in reading and math, ^staffirfgf practices, equip- 
ment and materials, inservise training, and teacHera' .education. The alloca- 
tion patterns of these resources among the successful and less puccessful 
elemental schools yielded two findings i 
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a. Sehools were ^si^ificantly more likely to be auacessful in 
raising mtii achieveTOnt when more of their resources were 
allocatad to remedial specialists* The same relationship was 
obtained for reading achievement, although the results were 
not statistically! significant, / ' . , 

b. Schools were significantly less likely to be succassful in ■ 
raising ma^ achievement when ^roore of theitf resources were 
allocated to math instructional aides (as compared to remedial 
specialists)* ' 

EQUAiaTY OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY (EEO) ^ = " 

Wie analysis of EEO in the in-depth study was based primarily on observed 
patterns of intergroup relations in desegregated elementary schools.^ Items 
dealt with segregated seating patterns, student intergroup miKing, the use of 
multi-ethnic materials, md differential patterns of negative ^d positive 
teacher behavior directed toward minority and majority students. Student 
perceptiohs of EEO were a^fio assessed in terms of students' interactions with 
teachers and the principal, as reflected in the School Climate Questionnaire. 
Teachers md principals were questioned about school goals' related to equality 
of educational opportunity / about tte importance of intercultural curricula> 
and about who made .the decisions to implement intercultural ci^ricula. 

The major descriptive findings from this analysis were as follows i 

a. Slightly tmzm than one-third of the 16 desegregated elementary 
schools were observed to have at l^ast one segregated seating 
arrangement within desegregated classes, while tiiree schools 
were observed to have at least one' segregated class, 

b* ' In nine of the 16 desegregated elementary rehools, at least 

four observed classes used some multi^etiiriic materials* ^ 

c. Teachers were observed directing a disproportionate amount 
of negative reinforceTOnt to ndnority ptudents in five 
.schools I majority students were observed to receive a dis- 
proportionate share of negative teacher behavior in two 
schools - 

d. Student intergwup ma^xing during recess and lunch was observed 
in 12 of the 16 desegregated elementary schools. ^ 

e. Eight ol the 16 desegregated elementary schools showed improve- 
ment in student perceptions -of EEO as measured by the School 
Climate Questionnaire, 

138 * ^ 
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The EEO analysis was also coneemad with the interrelationships among these 
items. Several findings emerged from this analysiai 

a. Student intergroup mixing was sigriif icantly more likely to 
be obserTOd in schools that contained no segregated seating 
patterns within d^^^^ , 

b. Studignt perceptions of' teachar=studant interaction ware 
iignif icantly more likely to improve in schools whare 
parent visitors were reported to be rapresentatlva of the 
racial and, ethnio composition of the student body. ' 

c. Dasegragated schools^ were significantly less likely to have ' 
a disproportipnate amunt of negative reinforcement directed 

. .toward minority students when the principal placed greatar 
emphasis on social goals. J ' 

\ ^ ' ^ . ^ . . L 

d. Desegregated schools were significantly more likely to use 
multi-ethnic materials .when teachers reported greater partici- 
pation in decisions regarding the implementation of inter- 
cultiaral eurricula, ^ ^ ^ 

Desegregated schools were somewhat less likely to show ii^rovement in student 
perceptions of taacher-^student interactioh when teachers were observed directing 
a disproportionate amount of negative reinforcement to minority students. In 
addition, study results indicated that desegregated schools weM" significantly 
less likely to show reading achieveTOnt gain (but not math gain) when teachers 
were observed directing a disproportionate amount of negative reinforcement 
toward mino ri ty s tuden tss- ---- - ^^.^^--^ 

' ■ . ' \ ^ 

MULTIVARIATE ^ALYSIS OF SCHOOL SUCCESS ' \ 

. \ 
Up to this point, the analysis of schpol succass has been^based on a series of 
bivariate relationships with student achievement. The objective was to identify 
prografn variolas that appeared to be related to achievement gain. Two addi-- 
tional study objectives were (1) to determine whether these program components' 
were si^ificantly related to achievement gain independently of student. back- 
ground, and (2) to develop a composite picture of school success. The bivariate 
analyses reported in Chapters III through VII do not provide this type of 
information. Reaching these objectives required the use of a multivariate 
.^alysis of school success (conducted in two steps) using several background 
and program dimensions as predictors variables in one integrated analysis. 
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Using the, criterion eategorles of sueeesaful/nonsuccessful in reading math 
aGhieveMrit, a stepwise 4iaGrimnant funotioh analysis was itleeted for these 
purposes** The objeetive of a discriminant vfunati on analysis is to prediet mn 
-a priori Glassification of oases {e.g. # sUGcessful SGhools versus nonsuccessful 
Sidioola) based on a^linear coi^lnation of pjredijrtor varl^^i. Tha JiscrAirinint^ 
anaiysis performed in tiiis study is simlar to a stepwise regression analysis 
in which the dependent variable is dichotomized. '^US| the interpretation of a 
standardised discriminant function coefficient Is malogous to the interpreta-* 
* tion of a standardised beta weight i each disciminant function coefficient 
represents tiie relative contribution of its associated variable to the function 
in question." The canonical correlation Goefficient was used to Masure the 
degree of association between the function (i.e.i the linear combination of 
predictor variolas) and. the variable that defines group n^mbership. 

Ihe discriminant analysis was conducted in two steps. All procedures were per- 
fomed separately fpr reading and math achievement, in. the first step only 
student' background'. characteristics (i.e,., percent minority enrollment # socio- 
economic level of the student body^** and 1974 pretest score)- werfe entered 
into the equation. No significant relationship was foimd between the racial 
composition of the student body, 1974 pretest scores, the socioeconomiG level 
of the student body, and the reading criterion. *** Consequently # the results 
with respect to reading achievement (reported in Chapters ,111 through VI) do 
not appear to be seriously affected by. the student background characteristics 
examined in this analysis. However, it is necessary to consider the effects 
of student backgromd on math achievement, since systematic differences were^^ 
found among successful arid nonsuccessful schools in racial^ composition and math 
pretest score. 

. = ' ' \ 

-ln--the-second-step,~each-program variola found- 1 achievement gain 

(in the bivariate analysis) was added to the equation in a stepwise fashion* 
Program variables ware entered into the .equation ^based on their contribution tp 
the overall prediction capitility of the function which was determine^ by the 
" ^ . " \^ 

*A parallel discriminant ^alysis was planned for the second mjor outcome 
it^asure in the ESAA evaluation, student perceptioniv of EEO within desegre^ 
gated schools. However, the small nipper of desegr^ated schools (16) 
precluded a reliable multivariate analysis of' the lEQ outcome measure (see . 
Appendix A) . ^ 

- **The socioeGonomic level " of the student body was measured by student, reports 
of luKury items in the hoM* 

***AS a preGautioniry measure , the tolerance level that determined entry into . 
. tiie discriminant function equation was reduced for the reading criterion 
from ot < .01 to a ^ ,10, However /the student background variables failed, 
to reach this minimum level of statistical significance, 

1 ■ ■ 
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proportion of resiaual varianGe ^explained by each variable. Tables and 
^m^'S^ report the relationships ^obtained between the' reading and math sriteria 
and the functions derivad from the following prdgram variolas i 

^ _ _ 3 * . ^. M ■ ' 

■ ■ {, b. District-level support for new teachers * . 

c* -Parent Involveinent in the Classroom Index 

d. Behavioral Objectives Index . 

e. Adequacy of instructional practice-*' ^ . - . ... ^ h 

f. Less frequen't use of positive rainforcement . . ' 

g. Per-pupil coats for remedial . raading/math specialists - 

A sununary of these findings is provided below for both reading and math 
achievement. ^ ■ - / 

READING ACHIEVEMENT 

The optimal combinatipn of program variables for predicting the reading cri- 
terion^ i listed itt^ordar'-oi their relative contribution to the total function 
score, was I {1} adequacy of instructional practice i (2) parent involvement " 
in the crassroomi (3) the use of behavioral objectives during reading instruc-. 
tlon; (4) less frequent use of positive reinforceinent; and (S) per-pupil costis 
for remedial reading specialisits , ^ 

^ Ihe program variables listed above are ranked in order of their relative con- 
tribution to the total function.^ core . Thum, adequacy of instructional prac- 
tice made the largest contribution to the prediction equation, followed closely 
by parent involvemerit in the classroom, Thm relative contributions of be- 
havioral objectives / lass frequent use of positive reinforcement, and remedial 
reading specialists were considerably loweri however, each of these program 
variables was significantly related to the reading criterion. 



Table Discriminant Function Analysis of Selected 

^ Program Variables and Reading Achievement* 



Vari^les in Funotion' 


Standardised Discriminant 
Function Coefficients 


Adequacy of Instructional 

P^^CtiOd • » • m s • • • 9 m m • 


. . . . *65 


Parent Invoivement in the 
Classroom •.•> 


. . . . 


Use of Behavioral Objectives 

4 « '©a a ^ 4 rf Tr s vilf*' i f^Tl ^ ^ _ * & ^ . 


, , , . *32 


Use of Positive Reinforcement . » * . 


/ , , . --29 \ 


Per--Pupil Costs for Re™dial 


,23 


Correct Predictions 


Number (Percent) 


1 Successful Schools (N^9) ^ * . * , , # 


, , , 9 (loo^T' 


' Nonsuccessful Schools (N^IS) , , » * 


. , . 15 (100%) 


total (N^24) * * p * *; 


. . . 24 (100%) 


Correlation ^ *86 
Significance** < .001 


f 



*The student background varidDles of percent minority, pretest score , 
and socioeconomic class were not significantly related to tiie reading 
criterioni they did not remain in the prediction equation even though 
they were the first vari^les entered, 



**SignifAcance level fo^ the discriminant function is based on the chi 
square distribution with 5 degrees of freedom; 
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Table Vxil-2. Discriminant ^Function Imalysia of Student 
Background Variables, Selected Program 
Variables^ and Mafh AchJ.evement 



Standardized DisGriminant 
Variables in Function . . Function Coeffioiants 

Percent Minority Enrollment . , . . 1 . , . -.46/ 

V 

Par-Pupil Costs for Ramadial 

Math Specialists . . , >^ . * . . . - . .... ' ,44 ; 

Parent Involvement in the V 
Classroom , . , ^ \ ^ .39 

Pretest Math Score - ^^27 



Use of Behavioral Objectives 
in Math Instruction , , * ,25 

Administrative Laadership * . ^20 

■ * • s # s ^ 



District-Lavel Support 
-for Sew Teachers 



t ' t m m ' B 



Correct Predictions 



Successful Schools (N«14) 



\19 



Number (Par cent) 



14 ■ (100%) 

' Nonsuccaasful Schools (N-lO) . ; ^ . iq (ioo%) 

Total (N«24) 24 (100%) 

Correlation - ,90 
Significance* < ,001 



*8ignificance level for the discriminant function is based on the 
chi-square distribution with 7 degrees of freedom* 
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Based on the inforination contained in this equation, all 24 elementary spools 
were cbrrectly classified as suecessful or nonsuCGessful i the canonioal 
corralation was .86. The suacess of this equation in predicting the reading 
criterion is particularly notewortoy, since the entire function eons is tad of 
program variables ,that are subject to policy intervention* 

MATH ACHIEVEMENT 

Thm optimal prediction equation for the math criterion coRtoined five; program"™ 
^d two back ground components * . ^eee oon^nents^ listed in order of tiieir 
relative contribution to the total fimction scores arei (1) percent minQrity 
enrbllnienti (2) per-pupil costs for remsdial matii specialistsi (3) parent 
involvement in the classropmi (4) math pretpst score i (5) the use of behavioral 
objectives during math instruction i (6) atoinistrative leadership i and (7) 
district-level support for new teachers. * . , 

The relative contributions of per-pupil costs for remedial math specialists, 
parent involvement # and percent ^minority enrollment (with opposite sign) , 
were virtually identical and accounted for approximately 60 percent of the 
total function* pretest math score, the use of behavioral objectives, admin- 
istrative leaderships and district-level support for new teachers ranked ^ 
somewhat lower. 

Perfect prediction of tiie math criterion was Stained from the information 
contained in this equationi the canonical correlation was ,90. It is important 
to note that this function, like the reading equation described above, was 
weighted heavily by program variables that can be influenced by educational 
policy* When only the backgrowd variables of percent minority enrollment and 
pretest score were used to predict pim math criterion, tiie correlation was ,57 
itfid the nuanitoer of misclassi'fied schools was 7 out of 24 (70.8 percent accuracy) ? 
but when the five program variables were added, the correlation wa$ ,90 md no 
schsiols were misclassif ied, 

PROGRAM COMPONENTS COMMON TO BOTH READING AND MATH ACTIEVEMENT " 

Aside from the fact that these prediction equations are 100 percent accurate, 
one interesting .observation is that both equations contain a siMla'r set of 
progr^ compoiStents', although the relative contribution of each component 
differs from one equation to the other. Thus,, in^the ESAA, in-depth schools, 
the key elements of success in both reading and m^th achievement included: 
(1) parent participation in the classroomj (2) the use of objectives; and 
(3) relatively high per-pupil costs for remedial specialists, ^ 

It should be noted that two program components did not remain in the reading 
equation (Atoinistrative Leadership Index, and district^level support for new 
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teachers), while two different components did not remain in the math tqua- ' 
tion (frequent use of positive reinforcement, and tiie adequacy of practice)* 
These results are consistent with the findings derlyed from the cross- 
classification analyses reported earlier. In the tabular analysis, admin- 
.....istrative-4eadership ajrid district- 
but ^not to reading ' gain ; similarly, less frequent use of positive reinforce- 
ment and adequacy of practice were relatjBd to reading gain but unrelated to 
math gain* 

SECONDARY DISCRIMINANT ANALYSIS ,. ■ ' 

A, second discriminant analysis was conducted using only ttose vari^les thut 
were excluded from the first series of predictor equations^ / This was done in 
order to insure that the non-relationships' reported ^ove did not result fromi. 

a. Multicolinearity among toe independent vari^les (i.e., t^o 
or irore independent variables being highly intercorrelated) , 

b. The small sajmple size and its associated effect on the "degrees 
of freedom" in the analysis, ' 

c. A lack ^of residual variance in tiie dependent varirt>le. 

The results Stained from the second* discriminant analysis were largely con- 
sistent with the findings reported earlier. The only variable in toe secondary 
analysis toat was si^ificantly related to achievement^igain was toe use of 
positive reinforcement. Less frequent use of positive reinforcement was asso- 
ciated with math achievement. However, as Table Vlll-3 indicates, the con- 
tribution of. this variable to the total function score was small* 



DISCUSSION AND SUMMARY 



Th^ 1974-1975 in-depth study was designed and conducted as an exploratory 
investigation of program and contextual factors related to achievements The 
study was conducted in conjunction wito the National Evaluation of the 
Emergency School Aid Act* The malysis of school success was guided Jby a 
conceptual model toat identified four key dimensions of a reading and' riato ^ 
program^ each of which were found to be ^significantly related to reading or 
mato gain, independent of student background, characteristics, = These four 
dimensions are t 
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Tabla ^DiscriMriant Function Analysis of student Background Variables ^ 

H Use of Eositive Reinforcement^ and Math Achievement 





Variables in FLmction 


Standardized Diaariminant 
Function Coefficients 


-Par cant Minority Snrallment , , * 


■ ••••»«• ^* ^2 


Pretest Math Sbora (1974) . . . . 




Use of Positive Rain for cement . 


******** 33 


Corract Prediotions 


NUB^r (peraent) 


SuGcessful Schools (N«14) % • • * 


_ 12 (85,7%) 

* * * * * * ^^JNi^ * < 


Nonsuccassful Schools (N^IO) * . • 


. . * , * t * g^li S (60*0%) 


•Total (N^24) * • « , ^ k . • i . 

' ^ I. 


-** * • 18 (75*0%) 


Corral a tiori ^ *6l 




^ Si^ifioanoe < .03 




*Significanae level for the discriminant 
distribution with 3 degrees of fraedoni# 


function is based on tihe chi-Square 




I? 






* 

r 
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• ' Oyganlgational Clijnate . 4hich produced a composite index 'of 

administrativa. leadarship arid a measure of district-level ^ 
.suj^rt for new teachars that predicted math gain. ^ 

^ • parent and Conmiunlty Involyament, which produced an index of . * 
•^parant participation in the classroom that predicted both reading 
and math gain* , 

• -fading a nd Matfi Prog ram Characterlati no., which resultad in three 
indices that Predicted achievement qainsi the use of behavioral 

, j^Dectives, the provision of ^adequate instructional practice, and - 
less fre^quent use of poaitive reinforcement. ' . 

• Blading and Math ^source Use , which uncbvered a relationship 
between achleveTOnt gain and per-^pupil costs for remedial 
spacialists. 

\ strong relationships were observed between program variables and atudent 
achravement, an^ a multivariaft^-tdisprato#ff^^M^^ 
to ronfirm.the predictive irfpability of seven program components i 

.a.. Parent involveMnt in the classroom 

b^\ Par-pupil costs for remedial specialists i 

c* The use of behavioural objactives . 

d. Adequacy of practice - - ' " 

a* Administrative leadership . . . 

f* District support for new teachers 

g. Less frequent use of positive reinforceinent 

; ■ ■ ' * 

It must be ansjhasized that the success of the analyses reported above does not 
demonstrate causality between these prograin components and student achlevenent. 
.The m-depth study was not based on a rigorbus ej^erimental design, and the 
study sample was relatively amall and non-ran^oitay seleeted. Thus, one or more 
Of the above findings could xbe spurious, resulting froin sampling error or 
systematic "non-program'' differences that existed among the suocessful and non- 
successful schools prior to the in-depth study. Oii the other hand, It should 
be noted that the pre-exiating differences that were examined (percent 
minority enrollment,' socioeconomic level of the student body, mA pretest score) 
do not appear ;to aj^plain the relationahips obtained in this analysis. - . . 
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COMPARABILITY AND CROSS VALlW^lON WITH PRKViaUS RESEARCH 

The f indiny^repOEtea in this study tend to support msults of pra^ous studies* 
For eKan^lSr Hawkridga, Chalupsky 'and Roberts (1968) reviaWed 18; succeasful - 
programs and 25 nonsuccessful programs, and identifiad 91 separate traatinent . 
variables that ware categorized in terite of personnel^ method, sarv^e, and 
equipment. Their arffelysia identifred six major componants that appeared to be ^ 
mor^ eharacteristic of suceessful programs than of unsuoqassful onesi 
(1) instructional objectives/eareful planning; (2) tfeacher trainingi^ (3) small- 
group or individualized instructions i (4) releva^ca of. instruction ; (5) high 
treatment-intansityi and (6) active parertt involvemerit. 

Mora recentl6, Wargo, Tallmadga, Michaels, Lipe and Morris (1972) conducted a f 
similar review in whieh 21 successful programs were examined, using the sama 
siK components iaentified by Hawkridge and assooiates* Findings from tois 
reyiew largely substantiated tiie Hawkridge study* For eKample, 16 of t^he 21 
sugcasi^ful projects used instructional objectives and employed ^eachers-who 
ware specifically trained in the methods of the dfesignatqd in&trucjjional 
approach./ Similarly, 18 ot these projects made use of individualized instruc- 
tion, while 14 projects were judged to provide instruction relevant to lesson 
objectives* Ih the same study, Wargo iuid associates reviewed findings from six 
additional studies* The use of lesson objectives, parent involvement, ^d 
individualized instruction ^were again identified as key components of successful 
compensatory programs* 

Results from tha in-^depth study sefem to be consistent with^previous findings. 
The use of behavioral objectives and parent participation in the classropm are 
two cases in point. Similarly, the adequacy of instructional practice as a 
component of successful compensatory programs also received support from the 
in-^depth study* Howaver, other program components that were* found to be. crit- 
ical in previous studies (variations iiTteacher training^ or small-group and 
individualised in&tru&t^ion) were not identified with school Success in the 
in-depth study. ' - 
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■Statistical Techniques .used in the in-depth study 
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^ ' . / APPEMDIK A . ^ 

Q ^ STATISTDICAL mCHNIQUES USED IN THE IN-DEPTH STUDY ■ ^ 

One of the major objeGtivas o.f the SSAA in-depth study was to identify and 
desoribe the charaotertstics of sucgesiful instructional p^ogran^ and the con- 
texts inAv^ich thay operate. To help identify the unique eharacteristibs of 
auceessful programs a small nianber of schools with nonsuCGessful progrins hava 
baen comparad to schools with successful progrw^* Durihg -February amd Maieh, 
1975,, trained observers spent weeks at each site observing classrooin and . 
school-level behavior , distributing and' dollecting' self-atoihisterad question- 
naires/ and GonduGting intarviaws with selacted teaching and adndnistratiye 
staff. ^ 

Chapter I provided a brief overview of' the in-depth study mattodolbgyV including 
the bases for .site salaGtion^ instrument developmant/ selection and training of 
field staff , and data. collaGtion procadures^ Chapter II described, in' greater - 
detail the unit of analysis and the criteria^ that , were used to dafina s^ool ^ 
suGCass in reading,, and math achievement. This appendix provides a more detailed . 
account of the data analysis taGhniques^ that ware used in the in-depth study. 

The basic design of the in-depth itudy included a selaction measure of reading 
and math achievament that was obtained from tiia adjusted gain scores for 1973^' 
197^. Program data ware then Gollec'tad during mld-aoademic year 1974-1975* , \ 
Thtf major thrust of the in-dapth analysis has bgen to relate these progriun 
descriptions to achievement gains in 1974-1975, 

,Ona of the most important considerations in determining*^the choice of^statisti- 
cal tecJmiques was the size of the sample in^ the in-depth study.; Since the unit 
of analysis was the school/ a maximum of only.. 24 ewes were examined. Con- 
straints of data characteristics and level of measurement detemined the use/ of ^ 
saveral nonpar ame trie statistical* tests that were applied to crosi^ 
classification tables like Tabla A^l shown below. 



*The term 'Nonpar ame trie statistics" refers to statistical tests that ^require 
fawer assumptions about population. parwneteri, Nonpirametric tachniques were 
specifically designed for application to data with unknown distributiohs md/ 

, or rasearGh data that ^ara measured in terns of categories or rank (e,g,f high, 
medium/ low) rather than intervals. .For an eKcellent discussion of non-- 
paranie^tric statistics and their relation to Glassical tests of^ statistical 
signifiGance and association/ see Bradley (19682 15-44). , 
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Table 



Crosgtabulation of Mnunis^rative leadership Index 
by Math Achlevemant Gain 1974-1975 



Mmini s tr ati ve 
Leadership IndeK 



Math Achievement Gain 





High 


Low 




High 


11 (84,6) 


2(15.4) 


13(54.2) 


haw 


3(27.3) 


8(72,7) 


11(45, 3) 




14(58,3) 10(41,6) 


24(1Q0%) 



The eight different statistical tests used for 
analysis are briefly described below. 



various purposes in the in-depth 



Chi-Square Teat of StatiBtieal Significance 

The chl-squara test (x^) assesses the probability that a given relation- 
ship between two varlailes is due to ohance. (The formula for v2 can be 
found in any introductory statistica book.) This test%as used to Infer 
whether two groups of schools (e.g., succeasful and nonauccessful) dif- 
tared in terms of sonie prograin characteristic. For the data in Table A-1 
X provides a probability estimate of a chance relationship of a < 02 ' 
Since the probability that this relationship was due to chance is-quite 
small ^(1 a 2/100), we have inferred that it is "statistically signifi= 
cant.^ (The traditional decision rule for datermining statistical 
significance is a < .OS) . Although x2 ig ^ nonparame trie test of sta- 
tistical significance, it will become unstable when the nuniser of cases 
IS quite small. Yates (1934) developed a technique for correcting v2 in 
small sample analyses, a.id Yates' correction factor has been routinely 



X estimates wliether two variables are associated with one another in a con tin- 
gency table, but says very little about how strongly the two variables ^ are 



is partly de^terniined by the nimbe^ of cases being analyzed, and 



associated, 

by the nuniber of cells in the table. The astimata of the strength of the rela« 

tionehlp is more adequate ly provided by the phi coeff iGient (described below) 

which is a function of . ' / 
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Fisher's E3£act Test 



Fiaher'a Exact Test (Fieher, 1934) \^as used whea the n^mbar of cases was 
lass than 21* Fisher's test caLculates Uie exact probability (a) with 
which a given pattern of fraquenciei occtm under toe condition of chance 
or random association. Like X^r Fisher's tast is a i^asure of statistical 
signiflcanee rather than of tha strength of the relationship* The 
formula for tiie Fisher's ExaGt Test am be found in Saigal (1956) or 
Bradley (1968). 



3, Phi Coafficient of Statistical Association 

For 2x2 tables, the phi statistic i0 was usad as a measure of the 
strength of a relationship, km noted above, ^ is a function of that 
serves as a dorralation coefficient. As such a coefficient it generally 
ranges from -1^0 to +1.0 and is interprated in a mannar similar to all 
product-mDment correlation coef f icientS|. but is ganerally evaluated 
for statistical significance through its relationship to x^** 

4. 1 Kendall's Coefficient of Concordance 

' One of the analysis objectives in the study of Organisational Climate 
was to describe the level of agraanent Mong teacheis with respect to- 
the org^i national goals of the school* To provide a probability inter- 
pretation for the amount of teacher agreement ^ , Kendall' s coefficient, of 
concordance (W) was used (Kendall, 1970), 

W asses see the probability that the correspondence among a sat of ran}cings 
occurs as a result of chance prob^ility. This ^est does not measure the amount 
of agreement on each alternative being ranked^ but tlia overall agreement of the 
respondents' rankings. Unranked alternatives were augmented by calculating the 
average rank scorb for the remaining alternatives, and assigning this value to 
the unranked categories, W was then computed on the augmentad ranks* Tied 
ranks were Handled in the manner prescribed by Seigel (1956s 217), Significant 
agreament among, the set of rankinrs is inferred when the probability for chance 
or randoin agreemen^\ is quite amalL (a ^ .05) . 

5. Spearman's Rank \Qrder Correlation Coefficient 

The Spearman corr^elation assesses the degree of correspondenca between, two 
sets of rankings A assuming at aaast an ordinal level of measurement. This 
test was used to ^kssess the level of agreement between teacher md principal 
rankings in two areas off organizational climate i policy development and 
long-range objectiyes. 



*However^ this study , reports phi values without the sign^ indicating the 
: Strength of a relationship only* Direction is always explicit in the 



accoinpanying statement • 
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Spearman's rank order Gorralation is a nonparaMtric analDgue to the popular 
Pearson correlatioji coeffictant*. The rank arder correlation has a vmm 
values extending £xom +1.0, value of 0 indicates that no ralationship 
iacists between the two sets of rankingB^ .^hila a parfect positive or negative 
relation is signified by +l,tf and -1,0* Thm computational formula for the 
Spearman correlatioii can be found in Seigel (1956) * 

6* t test 

In the resourGe allocation analysis (Chapter VI) , several relation- 
ships with student achievement were examiriad using the t test (based 
on Uie asauitptlDn of independent samples) * Che t ststistic is a 
paramatric test of the "significant differenca" between t^o or mora 
arithniatic tnaans , and assumes equal interval neasurament* This test 
was used to assess the probability of chance or random differenGas 
occurring among successful and nonsuccessf ul schools in terms of* ' 
standardized per-pupil expanditures for selected prograni resources 
(see Appendix B) * The computational formula for the t test can be 
found in any introduatory statistics book, 

7 • Confidence intervals for School'-Iievel PgopQ^tions in Minority Studerifc 
Enrollment ^ - - , - 

One of the key research questions in the analysis of EEO was vhathet 
segregated classes were observed in the desegregated elementary schQDls. 
In the in-depth \study ^ desegregated schDols were arbitrarily defined 
as those having aess than 90 percent minority or^majDrlty gtudent 
enrollment. 

One problem in this analysis was that the prcportion of rainority/inajarity 
students observed v^ithin a given class Is partially deterxnined by the ptopoj:- 
tion of such studarits in the school at large * T^tjs , in order to dc. temtne 
whether minority or majority students were disproportionately groiipGd in dif- 
ferent classroonis f the proportion of minority/majorivty students otservect In 
a particular classroom had to be compared to the s^oo^l-^leyel proportioa, 

1!q provide a probability interpretation for the occurrence^^^f a particular 
rnuitoer of minQrity students In a class ^ 95 percent con fidence\ intervals were 
calaulated for the sohcol-level proportion of mi^nority/Mjority students. The 
proportion of minority students in ttia observed classes were then compared to 
the lower and upper litnits of the confidence interval for thm schooiv. Statist 
tical evidence for the existence of segregated elassroom was iased on'the 
finding that the class level proportion did not fall within the critical values 
of the confidenoe inter^ral calculated for the sohools The cor^utatloiial formula 
for calculating confidence intervals for population proportions can be found in 
rooat introducto^ statistics books. 
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Dlscrlmdriaiit Funatlon toalysis 



Disertminant fuiictlon analysis is a multivariate teqhnlqua foi testing 
the ability of a aet of prediator variables to discritninate (i.e., predict) 
batween two or mtm groups of cases. A diicjriminaiit analysis vras per-^ 
foCTied in this study to assess th& pradict^ility of two groups of schools i 
those ttat ^era academically success ful and tliose ^at wera less successful. 
In a disMimnant anaLysis a lineal predietion equatioa is calculated that 
diflferiiitiaLly heights a series of predictDr variablas so that maKimuin 
prediction is obtained, ResiiLts t'XQm the discriminant analysis ware used 
to a.*3s^fJB HxB ralati va eoiitributlon of each program diittension to school 
success/ and provided a statistical hasis for an overall evalmtion of 
the conceptual rodel adopted for in-dapth study, Cooley and lohnes (1971)/ 
Tatsuoka (I&71) and Van de Geer (1971) discuss the mathamatical thaory 
and application of discriiiinarit function analysis . 

The specific type of dls crindnant analysis conducted in ttit in--dapth analysis 
is similar to a step'-wise regression in %^hich the dapandarit variable is dichot- 
ottdied. The iriterpretation of a standardizad discrimination function coaf fi- 
de nt is analogous to the interpretation of a standardized beta waighti Thus, 
each discrimlnaat function cocfficiant represents the relative contribution of 
its associated v^ariable to the function in question*, 

The diSQrimiriant analysis was performed in two steps. In the first step only 
the studant background characteristics of percent minority enrollment, 1974 
pretest sco^e, Md the socioeconomic class of the studant body were entered 
intiD the equation. In tte second step of the, analysis the program variables 
of interest were added to ttie equation in a stepv^ise fashion, Prograin varia- ■ 
bias ware antarad into the aquatlDn based on their contribution to the over- 
all prediction capability of the function, which v;as deteimined by the 
proportion of residual variance that was explained by each variable * This 
procedure ranulted in a prediction function that maximiEed the amount of 
a^cplained . Variance in the reading and nath criterion* The minimuin tolerance 
level that detenninad entry into the equation was sat at a * 01, A Bayasian 
adjustnient was also rnade to account for the differential proiDability of group 
membership based an the nUMsr of cases in both criterion groups, 

A parallal discrimnan t function analyais was also planned for the second 
major outcome variable in the ESAa evaluation^ student perceptions of equal 
a dacatibnal opportunity {EEO) within desegregated schools, = flDWever; the 
number of desegregated elarraeritary schools in the in-*depth ^atuay wfis quite 
small (16), and only t\^o program variables were found to be significantly 
related to the EEO criterion (orie of which had missing data on four of .^the ^ n 
16 jjchools) , Consequently, the discriminant analyses intended for the EEO 
criterion vas abandoned because of an Inaufficiant niiinber ofi=-eases. 
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APPEMDIX B 



mSQU^E ALLOCATION AND COST ^ffiTHODOLOGY 

The in-depth study resource and cost analysis was designed to proviae inforrna- 
tion on three questions important to educational pQlicyi 

• &^at war© the major types of Instructional resourcas used in 
providing reading, and math instruction to ESkA students, and 
hDv were the reasurces utilized? 

m Were there systefnatic differences among successful and non-* 
sucGessful schools in the way these resources waie used during 
reading and niath ins traction 7 

m What ware the resourGe coit differences aTOng successful and 
nDnsuccessful programs i that is, did successful schools sp^nd 
their nvoney differently than the less successful schools? 

Two very diffarent approaches can be used when answerincr these types of ques- 
tions. One approach is based on schcol district budget or eKpenditure data^ 
collected from district accounting records and year-and financial reports to ; 
the state and federal goy^arnments , Wian district-lev^el per-student costs are ; 
used to asses s the type aJid lev^el of resource use within a school^ one must 
assume uniform resource allocation among all students in the school and 
districts However, this assunption is usually contrary to actual practice; 
schools will frequently allocate a disprDportionate share of the reSQurces to 
students vrith special needs (e, ^ cognitive or nutritional needs, among 
others) . 

An additional problein in using budge tary data to assess the type and quantity 
of resource use is that sueh data only reflect recently purchased instructional 
resoarcas* ' Many instructional resources are inherited from previous programs 
or years of operation. Using budgetary data prohibits the identification of 
these inherited resources j and hence distorts one ' s v^iev? of the resources that 
are actually used within a school or program, 

h more appropriate strategy for assessing resource use is based on class-level 
information/ Instead of focusing on district-level average expenditures^ this 
approach focuses on the types and quantities of resources actually used by 
teachers who provide reading and matli services to the sasple students. 

The major advantage to this approach i? that it is not necessary to assume that 
all students in a school receive the same instructional exposure. The resource 
allocation estimates derived frorn the classroom can also be used to calculate 



*For an eKcellent discussion of the reasurement and analytic problems when 
looking at the impact of resources on student achievertient, see Spady (1973), 
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the program coats aasociated with providing reading and math insti-jotion in 

L iJ"- 1°' f "^'^ adopted fo. 

cne in-dapth ajialysis of school resources. 

rasourcas of primary ooncern in this study imlude those 
that bear on the provision of reading and math instruation, includingr 

«. Jaaehing Staff— classroom taaehara, reading spaciailstg , 

math specialiats, instructioiial aides, and resource teachers. ' / 

b. Su^etJtaff-psychologiats , coimselors, spaech therapists 
principals, and librarians . 

c. Equipment—tape .reeordera, record players, projectors, 
teaching rnachines, controlled readers, and liatening centers. 

d. Materials— -self- instruction al programs , rion-taxt boohs , 
instructional games, and supplies. 

Staff Developmant-^raadinq and math inservice training. 

Data on the abow resources ware collected from the teacher sal f-adminiatered 
quastionnaire and through classroom observation. Teachers vers asked how much 
ttm they used special instructional equipment and materials duxing reading 
m<i math, and how much time they devotea to reading and. math instruction 
, the observed classes. Similarly, astiinates were obtained regarding the «no.unt 
?f '"P^^l assisted teaahers and students in the obsarved classes 

in each case, data on classroom resources were aggregated to the sahobl in order 
tQ compare succasaful sohoola with lass successful schools. 

TO control for variations resulting froin cost-of-living differences among 

frSf ■^'.""^"''f type of resource included 

in the m-depth anal/sis. (Standardized prices are averages, calculated from 

r'^^' each type of resource.) The procedures used to determine 
f s?fSf ^ f f for each resource varied somewhat. For classroom teachers, 
a standardized Cavarage) salary scale was constructed from salary information 
collecfead from each district participating in the in-depth study. Table B-1 ' 
Usts the standardized salaries used to calculate teacher costs for providing 
raading or math inatructidn. " 

Each teacher's cost for teaching reading or math was calculated ty multiplying 
the proportion of time spent in reading of math by the teacher 'a average annual 
salary. The school's overall teacher cost for providing reading aJid math to 
s«npl« students was calculated by sumnlng all teacher costs for reading and 
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Table B-1* ' Eleinentary Classroom Teacher Salary Scale Used in the 
In-Depth Study (In«luaiiS Fringe Benafit Factor of 15%) 



Years' iKperience 


B,A* Dagrae 


M.A. Degree 


1 or less 




$ 9,987 


2 




10.504 


3 


9,926 


11,021 


4 


10,386 


11,538 


5 


, 10,846 


12,055 


6-10 


11»766 


13,039 


11-15 


13,686^ 


14 ,'12 3 


16-20 


13,606 


15,157 


Over 20' 


14,526 


16,191 



A Similar proGedura wslb followed in calculating the average salaries of othar 
SGhool staff* Salary iafQrimtiQn fo^ principals, math and reading spectalfsts, 
instructional aides / ato., were collec5t«d from each site and used as the basis 
for Galculating average salaries. Tatole B-2 presents thase ad^tional averaga 
salaries. 



Table B=2.^ Averaga Salary Schedule for Other Elementary School Staff Used 
in the In-Dapth Study (Ineludes Fringe Banefit Fabtor of 15%1 



Staff Type 



Average Salary 



Principal 


$ 20,900 


Ma til Specialist = 


12,915 


Reading Specialist 


. 13,552 


Instructional Aide 


4,304 


SchMl Counselor 


14,092 


Sohool Psychologist 


17,952 


Speech Tharaptst 


13,235 


Librarian 


13,193 
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The average saLariea in Table B-2 were caloulatad without regard for level of 
forrnal education or previous experience. A quantitative eatiitate of averaae 
salary and the amount of time each person devoted to the obaerved classes " 
formed the basis for calculating the coat contribution of these additional 
staff to the math or reading program. 

Instructional equipment and material coats ware calculated in a somewhat dif- 
ferant way. The cost for each type of equipment and material includes an 
estimate of the average annualized capital cost of thr item, as well as an 
estimate of the average annual maintenance cost assraated with the use of the 
Item in the classroom. Using the life expectanci' each type of equipment^- 
which ranged from 5 to 10 years-the average annv .izad capital cost was calcu- 
lated- by dividing the total capital cost per unit by the life sjtpectancy . * Ths 
average annual rnaintenance costs associated with using each typo of equipment 
was calculated by using a standardized factor. Haggart (1971) has proposed 
using a standardized jfactar of 15 percent of the total cost of a piece of 
equipment. However, due to recent inflation, a factor of 20 percent of the 
average cost for each unit of equipment was used. Table B-3 presents thm 
standardized prices for each type of aquipn»nt included in this analysis. Equip- 
ment costs were determined by multiplying the amount of time each teacher used 
a particular typa of equipment by the average annual operation and maintenance 
cost figures. These cost figures were sumn«d to the school level to obtain an 
estiinate of equipment costs for teaching reading and math in each school. 

Although only limited information was collected on tile instructional materials 
used in the observed- classes, standardized prices were used to estimate the 
costs of materials. For non-text books, instructional games, and other supplies, 
annual use costs were calculated on the basis of annualized capital costs and 
replaceinent costs per unit. The standardized annual use coat for non-text books 
and instructional games are 79 cents and $1.16 per unit,- respectively. The 
total cost for each type of material was calculated by multiplying the quantity 
of resourcea available in each classroom by the standardized annual cost. The 
results were summed to obtain a school-level cost estimate. 

"A s'tandardiaed figure of 57.99 per student was used- for other teaching supplies. 
This estimate represents an average calculated from information obtained from 
ten randomly selected districts participating in the in- depth study. This 
figure was multipliad by the nun^er of students in the observed classes to 
determine the overall annual costs, of teaching -supplies for the observed classes 
in each school, , , . ' 

*For each type of equipment, an average price per unit was used instead of the 
actual price. This was necessary because information was rfot collected on 
specific brands and models in the schools. The list of standardized (average) 
prices is based=on RMC's 1973 list of educational ^equipment adjusted for an 
annual rate ofXnflation of S.5 percent (Dienemann, Flynn, and Al-Salam, 1974). 
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Taisla B-3. Standardised ISnLt Equipntent Costs Used in the In-Depth Study 



Equipment Type 


Unit 


Liiia 
Es^actancy 
(in Years) 


Ava rage 
Annuali zed 
Capital Cost 
Per Unit 


Average 
Annual 
Maintenance 
Cost 


Av^erage 
Annual 
C a M 
Cost 


Tape Racordar 


$ 109*55 


5 


5 21*91 


9 21,91 


^ 43*8^ 


Racord Playar 


79.74 


5 ' 


15,95 


15,95 


31,90 


HQVie Projector 


562 »13 


10 


" 56*21 


112*43 


168*64 


Slide Protjactor 


127 .71 


10 


12*77 


25 ,54 


38,31 


Claque Pirojaetor 


3^24 38 ^ 


10 


32.46 


64*92 


97,38 


Overhead Projector 


128. $5 


10 


12,87 


25*73 


38*60 




239*45 


10 


23*95 


47,89 


71,84 


Poiairoid Camera 


149.29 


5 


29,06 


29.86 


5p.72 


Video Tap« Unit 


T ^ ^ ^ 

1^989 ,00 


10 


198*90 


397,80 


556 *70 


Filimii trip 


99., 10 


10 


9*91 


19,82 


29*73 


Sysfciin eO 


2 36 ^ 49 


5 


47 , 30 


47 * 30 


94*60 


Hyadaets 


-J.* 31 


s 


,66 


,66 


1*32 


Filmloop Projactor 


167.31 


10 


16,73 


33*46 


50*19 




Nl 3 >^ i i J 


J- w 


^ ^ * ^ J. 


? J. , W J 




Control lad Readar 


291,33 


10 


29*13 


58.29 


87*40 


W^tenlng' Center 


72, S4 


10 


7*25 


14,51 


21.76 


Radio 


55,87 


5 


11*17 - 


11.17 


22.34 


Hovi# Ca^ra 


140,40 


5 


28.08 


28.08 


56,16 


Fliin Pre viewer 


27,^.0 


5 


5,50 


5*50 


11.00 


t^angiiage blaster 




10 . 


31.01 


_ 62*01 


93.02 
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A general estimate of reading and matii inservice Goats clftSaroom teachers 
was calculated by niultiplytng ea^ph teacher • a hourly rate by tha. total hours 
of training received during the >ast year. Districts \ra^ in tari^ of tiieir 
policies for eompensating teachers for inservice traiininf . Some districts 
directly conpensate tiieir teachers for participation or allow them to partici 
pate on released timei other districts 'e:^ect teachers to participate in 
inservice training on their own time, ihe purpose in ming m hourly rate to 
estimate inservice training costs was to obtain a consistent coBt. metric on 
which schools could be compared , 

An additional problem with the inservice training cost estimated is that they 
reflect teacher costs for attending, and thus do not include planniW and 
implementation costs associated with the training pxogicmm, to formation on 
these latter costs was not available for analysis. , 

Along with quantitative resource data, the procedures outlined ^ove ware used 
to develop a set of comparable prograjn cost estimates for mmh elementary 
school participating in the ESAA in-depth study. Since cinly MiH secondary 
schools are included in this study, a con^arative cost ajaaXysia at thi ' 
secondary level was not possible* 
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Table C-l. m^^K Df Schools Showing Varying Degress 
oi Btt^l^hasis Placed on School Goals 



NunJber of SchoQls 



Type of Goal 



ademic 



PiyGho-ernQtional 



itttutional 



lytiph^sis by. Teachers 

mm' 



Some - - - Much 



0 



0 
0 



Social 



25-50 



IS 



55-75 



13 



80-90 



13 



Emphasis by Principalis 



Nona 



- - « Some - - Much 



15 



5-20 



25-50 



10 



55-75 



ao-90 



3 

11 

0 



Operational De£init iong^,^3g, .P^Q^edurea 

Respondents were pJ^Wto4 with a liat of 13 School ^^^^^^^^^ 
relict and rank five In twms of their importance. Weights were assigw^a 
ranks as f pi lows i 

■ ^ 1st place ^ 50 ^ * 
^ 2nd place - 40 
' . ■ 3rd place = 30 

. ^ , ' ^ 4th place * 20 

5th place ^10 . - 

^ Thr range of scores possible for each type of goal were as follows i 



Nun±^er of ; 
T^ggJ^^ggfti Goals Listed 

Academia 

Psycho^ernotional 
lnstltutic?fiia.l 
Sociai 



3 
2 
4 
.4 



pAn qe of Sgores 

0 v.Q 120 
0 to 90 

. Q to 140^ 
0 to 140 



teacher ranks were B^vma^M over all teachers, at school . whxch 
in f small numbar oi wJ .anks. Goals «caiving tied ranks -"^^^f- 
rwaightad score r.p.a.ariting ^ the average batwean the ti^d rank and th. 
succeeding rank ^e.g.. tv^ goals tied for^ and rank, both receivad the ^ 
avaraga of 2nd and 3a:4 mnk ^» 35) , ' - 

Scale scores wera cwate^ toy suimning .soprea aoroas all goals of thi 
Spa. NO adjustment was m^de for the fact that potent.aa maximum soo^^as 
'a?ied from one go.X w another. ^ However, the ^° J 

relative ranking, siwe An no aas^-was the least possible maximum soo«« 
(90) exceeded. 
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Table Distribution of Scores on the Adniini^t.Kattv&' Guidance Scale 



jpo^es Nuinber of Schools- 

- 3-5 * 
6-8 




Operational Procedures 

Scores on the Administrative Guidance Scale were ototaiat^ by summinc 
teachers* and principals* responses to the following itema i 

Yea No 



© Many faculty meetings are dRvoted 2 10 

to a discussion of goals and 
methods ^ . '- 

m The adiainistrationji^ arranges to 2 1 0 

have inservicG training' programs 
that stresB the kinds of teacher 
behavior df sired by the admin^ 
istration* 



*NC refers to less than two-thirds agreement among teacbars 
(i*e*^ no consensus). 
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Tabla C-3. Dsgrces of ^ccufacy in Teachers' PercBptiona 
of Principal's InatructionaL Norms 



Nuniber of Principal's 
Instructional Norms That 
T^eaehers Correctly Parceived Number of Schools 



0 




2 (8.3%) 


1 




. , 1 (4.2%) 


2 




3 (12.5%) 


3 




4 (16.7%) 


4 




10 (41.7%) 


5 




4 (16.7%) 






24 (100%) 



OparatiQiial Pgocedurftg 

Nuinber of principal's Instructional norma that teachers correctly 
perceived was determinaa by oalculating the number of timer at least 
two-thirds of the teachers accurately perceivea the principsl s agree 
ment or disagreement to the following instructional practices i 

. Kith many studants, basic skills should be sat aside until the 

studentB are ready to learn,. 
^ Teachars should carafuliy plan their instruction in tarms of 

specifier short'-term objectivas. 
^ Teachars should try to tailor instruction to tha naeds of 
individual students* ■ \ - 

# Teachars should use diagnostic testing and concentrate on 
students' we^ araas,* 

* Teachers should avail themselves of apeoial help where needed 
(e.g., remedial teachers, counselors, etc.). 
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Table C-4. Numbers- of Procedures to Integrate New Teaohars 



Nuinber of 
Procedures 



8-10 



Hunger of Schools 



S ch ool^ Li€ ve 1 



Teachars ' 
Reports 



i4 (16, 7%) 
8 (33 . 3%) 
11 (45.8%) 

i 

0 

I (4,2%) 
24 (1001) 



Principals ' 
teporta 



1 (4,2%) 
6(25. 0%) 

6(25, 0%) 
6(25.0%) 

24(iadi) 



D is trie Level / 



['eachexs ' 
Reports 



11(45.8%) 
11(45,8%) 

2 (S.3%) 

0 

Q 

24(100%) 



Pr-inaipaLs » 

- / - ■ . 
Reports 



/5 (20.8%) 

/ _ 

/ 7(29.2%) 
2 (8.3%) 
7(29.2%) 
3(12.5%) 

24 (100%) 



9E®£gtAO^Ql Proaeduf^es 



Teachers and principals ^are asked /t^ indicate whether the ' following 
distr^ct^lavel and achool^level prpcadures for integratingl new"teaahers 
existed at their | school : ^ ^ ^/ ^^^wiers 

® Orientation coiirsas 

• Conferences with adnunistra[tive staff 

• Conferences with other facuLty 

m Assigninent of other faculty to provide guidance, ^etc. 

» Special documentation on proWdures and regulations 

« Assignnient; of special clerick or administrative help for 
record-keeping ^ ^ 

i 

• observation by other faculty 

• CQmmittees meeting in refereno^to special proMems of students 

• Inservice training 

• Wew teacher ^observing classes of \^ther faoulty members 
f|urnber of procedure's equals the sam of "yW" responses, 
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Nmibers of Inconsistent Responses Given by Teachers 
and Principais to a Liit of Proceduras to lategrate 
New ^eacheri 



NuirtDer of 
.In.aonsistent 
Responses 



Q-2 
3-4 

9-10 



Number of SchooLs 



Schocl"I.evel Procedares 



2 (8. 3%) 
9(37. 5%) 
7(29. 2%) 
6(25.0^) 
0 

24 (100%) 



Disfe^iGt-Laval Procadurea. 




QperationaL PrQceduxes 



Nunbe- of incoiiBistert respaases equals the s™ of items 
fofiich tha principM and at laast tvo^toi^ds a& the teachers gava 
different cespongas . 
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•Table C«6. Numbers of Specialist-Teacher Coiitacts 



1 

Mujnbair of Contacts 
Raading SpeciaList 


Nun^er of Schools 


Teacher Beports 


Principal Reports 




4(16. 7S) 


4(16*7%) 


2-3 


^ 15(62.5%) 


11(45,8%) 




5(20.8%) 


9(37 .5%) 




24(100%) 

\ 

1 


24 (100%) 


Numbar of Contacts 

with 
Matli Speciallit 


Nun±ier df Schools 


Tsacher Reports 


Principal Reports 




14 (58. 3%) . 


14 (58,3%) 




8(33. 3%) 


8(33,3%) 


4-5 . 


2_ (8,3%) 


2 (8.3%) 




24(100%) . 


24 (100%) 


Operational Proceduras 






Nunibar of CQn^^iaats equals the sum of "yes" responses 


to the f ollcwing items % 


, • Stadents are assigned on a regular basis to th€ specialist. 


# The specialists can 
class. 


be called in to come In and help out in 


m Students can., he sent 


to the specialist at any 


time 4 


• The specialist ccrifer^ with teachers on instructional methods 
arid materials on a regular iasis^ 


. m The Specialist confers with teachers on spocl'al probleins, as 
requested by the teachers* 



108 
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Table C-7 . Nupftbers of 



Oppprtunities fo£ Frofessional De^fQlQpInent 



Nuittoer of 
Opportunities 



0-1 

2=3 

6^- 



Wujnber of Schools 



Teacher Reports 



principal Reports 



1 <4*2%) 
4(16.7%) 
8(33*3%) 
ll(45>8%j 
24(100*) 



0 
0 

2 (3,31) 
7(29.2%) 
15(62v5%)_ 
24(100%) 



Opa rational PrQCegures 

Numbar of Mofesstonal dave)ar,m..K opp^jftuuitLes provided by the school 
equals the' Bum of "yes" fespcmswe to th^ followangs' 

« Subscribes to educational journals 

m Gives teachei-s leave to attend pKofesslonal meetings 
« Helps dmftmY expensea for meetings or ooiirsaa 

• Provides on-tho-job training cou«es 

„ Holds in-school meetings on edaofltional thtories and concepts 
(may be assocLated with faculty %neatj.ngs ) , 

• Provides avnuner courses 
■ Brings in oatside educational experts to provide lectures or 

seminars for teachers 
. Ensures that teachers reasive puilishars * annQuncements oi texts 
and matariaLi 



AUowB teachers discretion in imteriais to be used in clftss 
Providei v/aekend eou^'ses 
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7able Cross tabulation of Principal's Emphasis on Decisions 

Regarding Selactioa of Basic Instructioiial Materials 
by Reading and Matti Achieveinent Galri 









Math Achievemerit Gain 








■ 


High 


Low 






Pxincipal's Emphasis 
ori Decisions Re^atding^ 


High 


12^180,0) 


3 (20 ,0) 


15 (62.5) 




SaLaction of Basic 
Iristructional Materials 




2(22.2) 


7 (77,8) 


9(37.5) 








14(58.3) , 


10 (41.7) 


24(100%) 








0 ^ ,48 


a £ ,02 










Reading Achievement Gain 






- 




High 








Pgiiicipal ^ 3 Emphasia 
on Decisions Re gar din q 


High ^ 


7 (46.7) 


8 <53.3) 


15(62.5) 




Sel^qt.ion of Basic 
Iristructionai Materials 


Low 


2 (22.2) 


7C77.8) 


9(37.5) 








9(37,5) 


15<62,5) 


. 24(100%) 








0 ^ *16, MS 




Operatioaal Dafinitions 










1. 


Principal "S emphasis on decii 
instrTjctional materiaLs r 


lioiis regarding salectiori of basic 




High ^ Ranked first among 


Seven 


decision 'areas 






Low Ranked secoiid or lov^er among seven decision araas 






Reading and math achievement 


gain 1974-1975 i 








High ^ Rt least two of three grades tested showed ln^,rovfem 
national perceiitlle ranks. A 


snt in 




Low - At- least two of tl;iree grades tested^^howed no improvement In 
natioual percentile ranks. L. 



\ 



■ ■■ \ 

\ 

C^-IO = \ 

■ ■ ■ • • \ 
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Table 



Crosstabulation of Administrativa ResponsibtUty 
for Selecting Basic Instructional MateiriaLs by 
Reading and Math Achieyenient Gain 







B4ath Achievement Gain 








High 


Low 






High 


10(83.3) 


2(16,7) 


12(50.0) 


Respdnsibtlity for 


Low 


4(33,3) 


8(66,7) 


12(50.0) 


Instructloiial 
Materials 




14(58,3) 

^ m ,42 


10(41,7) 

a <_ *02 


24.(10Q%) 






R/eadinq Achiavement Gairi 








High 


Low 




Mmiiiistrative 


High 


6(50.0) 


6(50,0) 


12(50.0)1 


Responsibility foe 
Selectiricj Basic 


Low 


3(25*0) 


9(75*0) 


12(50.0)1 


instructional 
Materials 




9(37.5) 


15(62.5) 


24(100%)l 



^ m .,13, m 



O pemtional Daffi nitions 

1. MministratiVB responsiMlity for ae^^^ - 
mtarials i 

' -High = Oeachers* astimatesi' , ^ 

^ Mediari score (3.4> and below on S^-point scale 

Low ^ TeachersJ^l^astimatasi 

Abore vidian sdora on 5-point scale . 

2., Reading and tnath achieveinent gain 1974=1975 1 

High - At least two of thraa ^grades tested showed in^roveinent in 
national percentile ranks , 
^ Least two of three grades tested showed no tn^rovement 
mtional percentile ranJcs, 
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Table Crosstabulation q£ Aqc^acy of Teachers' PerGeptions 

of Principal's Instructional Norms by Reading and.. 



Math Achieveinent Gain 



Accuracy of 
Teachers J Perceptions 
of Principal 'b~ 
Instructional Norms 



High 



Accuracy of 
Teachers ^ Farceptlone 
of Principal ' s 
Instructional Norms ' 



High 



JMath Achif 


ivament Gain 


HigTi " ^ 


Low 


11(78,6) 


3(21.4) 


3(30,0) 


7(70,0) 


, 14(58.3) 


10(41.7) 


^ ^ .40 




Beading AchieveMnt Gain 


High 


Low 


7(50,0) 


7 (50.0) 


2(20,0) 


8 (80,0) 


9(37. 5) 


15(62.5) 


4 ^ ,22, NS ... 



14(58.3) 
10(41.7) 
24(100%) 



14 (58-3) 
10(41.7) 
24(100%) 



Operational Definitions 

1. Accuracy of teachers' parcaptiona of principal's instructional norms: 

High ft Teachers perceive principalis point of viaw on 

four or Mre of fiv© specif ie teaching practicas. 
Low ^ Teachare percaiva principal's point of view on 

less than four specific teaching practices. -a 

2. Reading and math achievement gain 1974=1975 i * . 

,High ^ At least twa of three gradas tasted showed improvement in 
nationml percantila r^nks. 

Low m At least two of thraa grades tested showed no improvemant in 
national percentile ranks, ' ■ 
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Table C=ll, Crosstabulation of Principal's Eirphasis on Selection ot ^ 
Basic instructional Materials by Administrativa Responsi- 
bility for Selaction of Basic Instructional Materials 



Admlnistrafciva Responsibility 

for Selagtion of 
Basic tristructional Materials 



High 



Low 



Principal's Imphasis High 


10(67 


.7) 


SC33. 


3) 


15(62.5) 


on Selaction of 

Basic Instruct tonal Low 


2(22 


.2) 


7(77. 


8) 


' 9(37.5) 


Materials ; 


12 (50 


.0) 


12(50. 


0) 


24(100%) 



^ .34 



- ,10 



O perational Dafinit ions 



Principail*s aT^hasis on decisions regarding selaction of basic 
instructional materials i a 

High * Ranked first anwng seven decision areas 

Low - Ranked Becond or lower among saven deqision areas 

Administrative responsibility for salaction of basic instructional 
materials I 

High - Teachers' estimates: 

Median score (3*4) and below on S-^point scale 

Law ^ Teachers' estimates: 

Above median score on 5--point scale 
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liable C-12. Crosstftbulation of Adniinistrative Responsibility for 

Selecting Basic Instructional Materiils by Accuracy of 
•Teachers" Keireeptiona of Principal's Instructional Norms 





Accuracy of Teachera' ParceDtions of 






Principal's Instructional 


Norms 






High 


Low 




Administrativa 
ResponslMlity for 


High 


^11(91.7) 


1 (8,3) 


12IS0/0) 


Selacting Basic 
Instructional , 


Low 


3125,0) 


8(75,0) 


12 ISO ! 0) 


Materials 




14(58,3) 

' $ ^ .59 


10(41,7) 
a ^ .005 


24(100%) 



9Bg¥.9-1^ional Definitions 



X, "Administrative responsibility for salecting basic instruetional 
inaterialsi 

High m Teachers* estimatas i 

Median score P.4) and below on 5-point scale 
% ^ Low m Teachers' ■Qstlmtes T 

Above median mmrm on 5^point scale 

2. Accuracy of teachers' perceptions q£ principal Vs instructional norma: 



s Teachers p^rctive principal's point of view on 
four or moxm of five specific teaching practices 

Low ^ Teachers pmpmiVB principalis point of view on 
less th^n fbuJT specific teaching practices. 



C=14 
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Tabla 0-^13. Crosstabulation of Principal's Einphmsi# gn ^iciaion^ 
Regarding Selection of Basic insti:uQtiocial Wiateriale 
by Accuracy of Teachers^ Perceptions of Principal's 
Instructional Norms 



Principal's 'Emphasis 
on Decisions Regabrding 
Selection of Basic 
' Instructional 
Matarials 



Accuracy of T eachey^^^^eyg^j ptione of 





High ' , 






1 

High 


12(80.0) 




15(62.5) 


Low 


2(22.2) 


^7 (77. a) 


9(37.5) 




14(58*3) 


10(41.7) 


24 (100%) 



$ - .48 



,02 



Operational Definitions 

1. Principal's emphasis on decisions regarding saleqfcian of b^aic 
instructional inaterials i 



- Ranked first among^seven dacision areas 
Low ^ Ranked second or less among seven decision areaa 

2, Accuracy of teaqhers' peraeptions-ot^principal's initruction norms i 

" High - Teachers perceive principal's point of vrl^w on 
1 four or more of jElve specific teaching p3ra«ctiaeSv 

Low s Teachers perceive principal's point of on 
less than four specific teaching practic^r. 



C-15 
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Table C^i4^ Cross tabuia,tiott of Disti^let-Levei Support for New 
TjS.acto^ .h]^-^Ra#4iftf-ftni^ Mith Achievement Gain 



pistricfc^lfevel 



Support far 



M%^Jn Achievement Gain 





. High 


y Low 


High 


it (84.6) ' 


2(15.4) 




3(27.3) 


8 (72.7) 






10(41.7) 






a < ,02 



13 (54.2) 
11 (45.8) 
24 (100%) 



\ . 

\ 




High 




Low 






\ bis t r io t ^Xf^ va 1 
\ Support fioi:- 
New Tea^h^Jts 


High 






6(46- 


2) 


13(54.2) 


Low 






9(81, 


8) 


11(45.8) 






i9C3?.5) 




15(62. 


5) 


24 (100%) 








NS 









Oparatibnal Da fi-nitions 

1. DistWct-l^V^l support for new tMch^jci i 

High - ^0 either s report two or moxm the 10 forma of support 
^ ^ inqi^ired about (see Tabim 0-^4^ ^ 

Low - T^aahers report less than:tw fiogfms of support inquired ^out. 

2., Reading ancj mth aohievement g^An 1974'^W75s 

^ . ■ ^ ■■ / 

High ^ M least two of thr©^ grades tested showed improvement in 
national percehtile ^anJ^i, 

Low ^ i^ast two of thrt^ g;^afliSi tessted showed no improvement in 
, A^feional peraentile ranJc^ « 
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Table Crpsstabulatibn of the' PapeJit ^^oynotion Ind^x 

by Frequency of Parent-.f^achejc Mif#tings . ^ 





* 








1 










Parent- 


Teiiah'i^ M©©tings 






> * 




High 




tow 






Parent High' 
Proftvotion . 
Index Low 


■ 9(69*2) 


4530.8) 






1(10,0) 


9 510.0) 










10(43,5) 






'23(100%) 








^4 ^ ,50 




a « ,02 




ft 

operational Definitions mid Procedures 










1, Frequency of pa_rent=»taacher meating 


s t ■ 










High » 9 or more per year 








;- 






Low 8 or less per year 












2.-^ Parent-ProniDtion Index: ^ 














High.;.^ 10^ to 24 








f 






Low ^ 0 "to 9 " 








> 




' -whera items were soorad as follows : 




Mora than 
once/yaar 


- « 


Notify all^ parents of open houst 
for visiting classes 




0 




2 




Send home newsletters and othe 
cowtnunications 


r 




0 




^ 2 . 


m 


Hold pot=luck dinners 






0 


■ 2 


' 4 > 




Open the school evenings for 
r dommiinity discussions df civic 
^interest 








2 


4 ' 


• 


Bring in ^special speakers for 
evening forums » 






0 


2 


4 


• 


Provide evening entertainment 
(films, plays, dance, niusrc, etc 




0 ^ 


; 2 


"4 


• 


Provide classes for parents 




Q \ 2 4^^ 
Highest Possible Total - 24 



^rable D=2. Cross tabulation of P^ii§ Parent Aides by i^uinber 
of Decision Ar^-as in which Parents Participate 



P-.rent 
Aides 



Number of Deci sion Areas in 
which Parents Partiaip ate 





;iany 


Few 


Yes 


12 (66.7) 


6(33.3) 


No 


1 (16.6) 


5(83.4) 




1:3 (54.::) 


11 (45.8) . 




^ .34- 


a ^ .10 



18 (75.0) 
6 (25.0) 
24 (100%) 



Operational Definitions 

1* Paid parent aides: 

Ves - At least one teacher raports paid parent aidas in the 
classrooin. ""^^ 

No ^ No teacher reports paid parent aides. 

2. ^Numbpr of decision areas in which principal .reports i^arents 
pauticLpaL€- curriculum^ budget,- and hiring and firing 

ot teachers) i 



Many ^ 2 or 3 areas 
Few ^ 0 or 1 area 
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Table D-3. 



\ 

Parents Work at School 



MitmbRr of Decision 
Areas in which 
Parents Partioipata 



HMm^^^^ fJ^apacities in wh ich 



Many 

F3W 



Many 




10(77.0) 


3(23.0) 


4(36.'4) . 


7 (63.6) 



14(58.3) 

0 = .33, m 



13(54.2) 
11(45.8) 
24 (100%) 



ational Definitions 



of taachars) X . . 

Many ^ 2 or 3 areas \ 
pgy^ ^ 0 or 1 area; 

conmittee members) -. ., ! 

Many = 3 or 4 capacities . . 

Few = 0, 1, or 2 capacities 



Table 0^4. Grosstabulation of Number of Capacities in which Par^^nts 
Work at School by Mumbar of Homes Teachers Visit 



Nungjer of Capacities 
in which Parents 
Work at School 



Number 



jmes Teachers Visit 





Many 


Few 


Many 


8(57.2) 


6(42.8) 


Few 


1 (10.0) 


9 (dO .0) 




9(37.5) 


15(62. 5) 




^ ^ .39 





14 (58. 3) 
10(41.7) 

t4 ii:)o%) 



Qperational De Linition s 

1. Number of capacities in which principal reports parents work at school 
(I.e., teacher aides, clerks, volunteers, and advisory committee members) 

Many ^ 3 or 4 capacities 
Few ^ 0, 1, or 2 capacities 

2. Number of homes t-achers visit per months 

Many ^ 2 or nv homes 
Few ^ 0 or. .u_; 
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Table D-5. Crosstabulation of Administrate .:«sponsibility for 
Policy Decisions in General by . -ixant Tarticipation 



in General 



Parent Participation 



High 



LOW 





Administrative 


High 


10(66 


.7) 


'5(33-3) 


15 (62.5) 


a 


Responsibility for 
Policy Decisions 


Low 


2 (22 


.2) 


7 (77.8) 


9 (37.8) 



12(50.0) 12 (50.0) 

6 ^ .34 a < .09 



24 (100%; 



Operational Definitions 

itrative reapoasibility for policy decisions in general 



Admin is t 



High ^ Teachero' estimates i 

1.0 to 3.4 on S^point acale 

Low s Teachers* c timatesi 

3,5 to 5,0 on S^point scale 



2. Parent partieipation ^ 

High ^ Median score (10) and above on 
Parent-School Interaction Index 

Low ^ Below median score an 

Parent^School Interaction Index 



0-7 
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Table D^6, Crosstabulation of Adrninibtrative Re'sponsibility for 
Selection of Basic Instruutional Materials by. "Parent 
Participation 



Ad mi n i b t r a t i v 
Respon sibility 
for Selec tion of 
Basic Instructional 
Materials 



Parent Participation 
Low 



High 


9(75 


.0) 


3 (25 


.0) 


12 (f D.O 


Low 


3 (25 


.0) 


9(75 


.0) 


ir ,50.0 




12(50 


.0) 


12 (50 


.0) 


i 100% 






.43 


a < 


.04 





Operational Definitions 

1. Administrative responsibility for selection of basic inetruGtional 
materials I 

High ^ Teachers ' estimates i 

Median score (3.4) and below on 5-point scale 

Low Teachers ' estimates : 

Above median score on 3-point scale 

2. Parent participationi 

High ^ Median scor^ f^O) and above on 
Parent^School interaction Index 

Low - Below median score on 

" Parent-^School Interaction Index 
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Table Crosstabulation of Administrative Responsibility 

for Decisions Concerning School/Community Inter- 
action by Parent Participation 



iminis trative 



Responsibility for 
Decisions Concerning 
S ch ■ : o 1 /Commun 1 ty 
Interaction 





High 


I^ow 


High 


8 (67.7) 


4 (33.3) 


Low 


4(33.3) 


8(67.7) 




12 (50.0) 


12 (50*0) 



12 (50.0) 
12 (50,0) 
24 (100%) 



^ .33, m 



O perational Definitiona 

1. Administrative responsibility for decisions concerning school/ 
community interaction i 

High ^ Teachers' estimates i 

1.0 to 2.9 on S^point scale 

how - Teachers ' estimates % 

3.0 to .'t'.O on S^point scale 

2. Parent participation^ 

High - Median score (10) and above on 
Parent^School Interaction Index 

Low = Below median score on 

Parent-^School Interaction Index 
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Table D-B, Crosstabulation of the Subset Index of Parent Involvement 
in the Classroom by Math and Reading Achievement Gain 





Math Achievement Gain 






High 


Low 




Subset Index of High 

Parent Involvsmsnt 

in the Classroom Low 


11 (84,6) 


2 (15.4) 


13(54.2) 


3{27.3) 


8(72.7) 


11 (45.8) 




14 (58 .3) 


10(41.7) 


24 (100%) 




^ .49 


a ;i .02 






Reading Achievement Gain 






High 


Low 




Subset Index of High 

Parent Involvement 

in the Classroom Low 


7(53.8) 


6(46.2) 


r J i ^ ^ / 


2(18,2) . 


9(81.8) 






9(37.5) 


15(62.5) 


24 (100%) 




^ .28, HS 




Operational Definitions 








1. Subset Index e f ^areriM Involvement 


in the Classroom (see Table D-9) t 


High ^ 5 or 6 








Low 0 to 4 








2. Reading and math achievement gain 


1974-1975: 






High - At least two of three classes tested s 
national percentile ranks* 


)wed improveinent in 


Low ^ At least two of three classes tested showed no improve.-nent in 
national percentile ranks* 



D-IO 
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Table D-'S. DiDtribution of Sf^ores on the Siibset XndmK 
of Parent Involvement in the Classroom 



Scores Nug^er of Suhools^ 

0-2 5 (20,8%) 

3^4 6 (25.0%) 

5-6 ^ (54.2%) 

24 (100%) 



Operational Definitions and Procedures 

Sub-^et Ik^dex of Parent Involvement in the Classroom was created by 
suuirri.ng scores to the followiny items i 

l l The school employs paid parent classroom aides 

2 ^ Yes 

0 ^ No 

2. Parents visit the classroom at the teacher *s req-v- 

2 ^ Yes^ two or more visits per itonth 

1 - Yes? one visit per month 

- 0 ^ Less than one visit per month 

3. Parents visit the claosroom at their own initiatives 

2 ^ Yes i two or more visits per month 
1 ^ Yes , one visit per month 

0 = Less than one visit per month 



D-11 

(Page D-'12 blank) 
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KS FOE READING AND MATH INSTRUCTIONAL 
'pR!*CTICES AND TEAaHER ATTITUDES 
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Table E-l. Crosstabulation of Use of Interrelated objectives in 
Lesson Plans by Use of Reading/Math Records Showing 
Attaimnent of Specific instructional Objectives 





Use of Reading 


Records Showing 






At tainment 


of Specific 










Instructioni 


l1 Objectives 








Yes 




No 








use of interrelated Yes 


7(87.5) 


1(12.5) 








Objectives in 

Lesson Plans No 


4(25.0) 


12(75.0) 




16(66.7) 






U(45.8) 




13(54.2) 




24 (100%) 






$ ^ .50 




a ^ .01 










Use of Math 




acords Showing' 








Attainsnent 


of Specific 










Instructional Objectives 








Yes 




No 








Use of Interrelated Yes 


5(62.5) 


3(37.5) 




8(33.3) 




Objectives in 

Lesson Plans No 


5(31.3) 


11(68,7) 




16(66.7) 






10(41,7) 




14(58,3) 




24 (100%) 






0 - .21, 


NS 






Operationvi^i Dafinitions^ 












1, 


Use of interrelated ^bjecCLves in 


1^. i^v.^n plans 


(observer inspection) i 




Yes = Interrelated ofaiectives £ 


ire cc^ntained 


in reading and 


math 




lesson plans. 














No ^ interrelated objectives are aby.int from reading and/or math 




lesson plans* 












2.. 


Use of records shewing attainment 


of specific instructional 


objectives 




(inter^/iew) ; 














Yes = Teachers maintain records. 












Mo « Teachers do not maintain 


records. 
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Table Crosstabulation of Importance of Behavioral Objectives 

by Use of Reading/Math Records Showing Attainment of 
Specific Instructional Objectives 



wje of Reading 


Records Showing 




Attainment 


of Specific 






Instructional Objecti^^^a 






Yes 






Iinportance of High 
Behavioral 

Objectives ^^ow 


! ^ 

8(66/7) 


[ .l :< . J) 


12(50.0) 


3(25.0) 


9(7S.O) 


12(50.0) 




11(45.8) 


13(54.2) 


24(100%) 






a ^ .10 




Use of Math Racorde Showing 






Attainment 


of Speeific 






Instructional Objectives 






Yes 


No 




j^Q.^ tA^pg of • High 
Behavioral 

Objectives ' Low 


7(58.3) 


5(41,7) 


12(50.0) 


3 (25.0) 


9(75.0) 






10(41.7) 


14(58,3) 


24 (100%) 
















Operational Definitions 








1* Importance teachers attach to behavioral objectives i 




High - Median score and above 








Low Below median .^core 








2* use of records showing attainment .of specific instructional objectives 
(int^r •iew) i 


Ves = Teachers maintain records 








No - Teachers do not maintain records. 
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Table E-3, Crosstabulation of Import' - 
by Use of Reading/Math • • 
Specific Instructional Obj^^rt 



r Revising Lesson Pl.^s 
iwing Attainment of 



Use of Be ading Hacords Showing 
Attainment of Specific 
Instruct xonal Qbj€ cti.v^.^ y 

Ybb N^i 



Importanc© Teachers^ 


High 


7(70.0^ 


— 

3(30 


.0) 


10(41,7) 


Attach to Revising 
Lesson Plans 


Low 


4(28.! ) 


10(71 


.5) 


14(58.3) 






11(45,3) 


13(54 


.2) 


24 (100%) 



0 . 33, NS 
Use of Matn cords Show i n g 





Attainment 


□f Specific 




Instructional Objectives 


* 


Yes 


No 


Importance Tuachers High 


^ ^ 7(70^0) 


3 (30 Tor-- 


Attach to Revising 
Lesson Plans 


3(21.4) 


11(78,6) 




10/41.5) 


14(58,3) 




* ,40 


a ^ .05 



-3:0(41.7) 
14(58,3) 
24 (100%) 



Q£e rii t io na 1 De finitions 

-1. Importance teachers attach to revising lesL-^^ plans s 

High = Item scores -30 and above on scale of t 1,0 
Low * Item score S ,29 and below on scale of i 1.0 

2. Use of records showina attainment of spaaifie instructional objectives 
(interview) : 

Yes " Teachers maintain records, 
'No - Tea^;herG do not maintain rec^j<rds . 
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Table E-4. Crosstabulation of Use of objectives , for Reading/Math 
Instruction by Reading and Math Achievement Gain 



— — — 

1 


Reading Anhievement Gain 




nigh 


Low . ' 




= .Use of Objectives " High 
for Reading 


8(66.7) 


^ 4f33.3) 


12(50.0) 


1 (8.3) 


' 11(91.7) 


12(50,0) 




9(37,5) 


15(62.5) 


24 (100%) 


/ 


' ^ ^ ^ .52 


a < ,01 


• 


/ 


Math Achievement Gain 




i ■ 




LOW 




Usa_o^j^bj^>ctives High 
f or=Ma-th-^ * ' < 
< Instruction ^ Lbw 


10i"00,9) 


1 (9,1) 


11(45.8) 




■ 9(69.2) 


13(54.2) 




v58.3) 


10(41 .7) 


24 (100%) 


i - " 

i 


. V ^ .52 


a £ .01 




I — — n - 

1 Operational Definitions 








U^e of c-Ijjectives for reading/math 


instruction (see Table V-2) ^ 



High 


= InSex Svorej 2 or 3 








^ Low 


- In^eK score 1 0 or 1 








2 , Reading 


and math achievement gain 1974^ 


-1975: . 






Hr.gh 


^ At 


least two of three grades 


tested 


showed im| 


arovement in 




national percentile r:anks* 










^ At 


least two of three grades 


tested 


showed no 


Improvem^ent in 




nat 


i6nal percentile ranks* 




• > 

\ 

= 1 r 



























Tabl^ CroJ^stabul&tion of Use of Reading/Math Records Showing 

Attainment of Specific Instructional Ob j actives by 
F ading and Math Achievement Gain 







Readinq Ach 


iavernent 


Gain 








High 


Low 








Use of Reading Records Yas 


7(63. 6) 


4(36 


4) 


' 11(45.8) 




Specific Instriirtional I No 


2(15.4) 


11(84 


.6) 


13 (54.2) 




Obiectives 

■ — — — — — , \ - ---^ 


" 9(3'7.5) 


15(62 


.5) 


.24(100*) ■ 






^ ,41 




.04 








Math Achie 


vement G£ 


lin 






! 


High 


LOW 








use of Math Records Yes^ 
Showing Attaimnent of 
Specific Instructional No 


9 ( 9U ^ U J 






1 0 ( 4 1 , V" ) 




5(35,7) 


9(64 


.3) 


14f58.3) 






14(53. 3) 
0 ^ .46 


^ 10(^1 


■ f / 

03 


24 ( 100*6) 


- 


je rational Definitions 










1 


Use of records showing attaiment 


of specific instructional 


oigactives^ 




(interview) i' 












Yej - Teachers maxntam rti^Toms 












NQ - Teac-he-r-s do not maintain 


records . 








2. 


Reading and math achieyeTnent gain 


1974-1975 r 










_H.lgh^--A^"tG"asr~two of three gr 


ades tested showe4 improvement in 




national percentile ranks. 










Low^ At least two of three gr 


ades test- 


i 


improvement -in 




naticnal peruuntila rank 


s * 










. s ■ . 
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Table Cross tabulation of Adequacy of Practice 

by ^eaaing Achievement Gain 



Reading Achievement Gain 
High Low 



Adequacy of 
Practice 



Yes 


9 (56.2) 


7 (43. 8) 


16(66.7) 


No 


0 (0.0) 


8(100, 0) 


8(33,3) 




9(37.5) 


15(62. 5) 






4 - ,46 


a £ ,03 





Operational Definitions 



i* Adequacy of practice d\iring both reading and math instructioa= 

High " Item scores 3 or 4 
Lovr = Item^scorei ■! or 2 

2. Keading achievernant gain 1974-1975 ^ ' . ' 

High ^ ht least two of three grades tested showed imprDveinent in 
national perceiitile ranks ^ 

Low ^ At least tw of three grades tested showed no improvement in 
' "--Y national perceiitile ranks. 
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Table Cxosstabulatloii of Task'-Oriented Feedback 

by Raadiag and Math Achievement Gain 





Reading Achievenient Gain 






High 


Low 




Task-Orients 4 High 


8(50.0) 


8(50.0) 


15(66.7) 


Lqvt 


1(12.5) 


7(87. 51 


8(33.3) 




9(37,5) 


15(62 *5) 


24(100%) 




^ - ,27, 


m 




* 


Math ^chle 


Vsmarit Gain 






High 


how 




Ta sk-Or iented H igh 


11(68.7) 


5(31*3) 


I6(6e;7) 




3(37*5) 


— 5(€2*5j 


B \ 3^ • J) 




14(50.3) 


10(41.7) 


24(1001) 




^ - .21, 


NS 




Operational Eef initioriB 








1* Task=-ori«nti2d feedback; 








High - Use of t^ee fOEms feedback 






' * Use of less thari three forms of feedback 




2, Reading and math aclilevainent gain 


19?4-1975 1 




If 

High * At least tw of three gr^es taated s 
natiorsal percentile r^ftks. 


ihcwed improvenient in 


low ^ ht least %wQ of thsm grades tested showed no improvement in 
natiorial percentile rajiks. 
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Table Crosstafauaation of Use of Praise by Reading Achievement Gairi 



Readlrig Achle\'enient Gain 



Low 



Use of Praise 



lafrequent 


8(57 


.1) 


6( 42 


.9) 


14<58.3) 


Frequent 


1(1D 


.0) 


9(90 


0) 


10(41.7} 




9(37 


-5) 


15(62 


5) 


24(1001) 






39 


c^^ * . 


05 





Qparational Def initiQiis 

1 * = VmB of praisa t - _ 

rnfrequent — It: em sco^si 1 or 2 . 
Frequent & Item score' 3 or 4 

2* Reading aGhieveifl€3nt gain L974-I97S i 

High s At laagt two of threa grades tested showed irnprovement iii 
national percantiXe ranks* 

Low ^ At least tra of three grades tee ted sKowed no improvemeat in 
national parcentlLe ranki. / 



IBS 



^able Cross tabulation pQinting Out Students as Positlv^e Models 

hy Raadimg arid Math Achleveinen^ Gain 





Maying Achievement Gain 






.High 


Low 






7(58. 3> 


5(41.7) 


12(50,0) 


Students as 

Positive Models rrequent ' 


2(16.?) 


,10(83 .3) 


12(50*0) 




9<37,5) 


15(62,5) 


24 (100%) 




$ ^ .34 








Math AchiOTMient Gain 






High 






Pointing Out Infiequent 


9(75.0) 


3(25 .0) 


12(50,0) 


Students as 

Positive Models rre^ueimt 


5(41.7) 


?(58.3) 






14 (58.3) 


10(41.7) 


54 f i nOft ^ 






NS 




Operational Dafinltions ^ 








1. Poiiitirig out student g m positive 


models 1 






Irif req^lent ^ Item scores 1 or 


2 






Frequent ^ Iteni score 3 or 


4 






2. Reading and math achie^^eirient gain 1974-lS7Si 






Iligh « ht laast tw of three graces tested showed Iniprovemarit in 


nattQiial percentile ranks* 






low « At least ,tTO off three graces tested showed no improvement Ln 


national percentile ranks* 
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TajDle E-LO.. Crosstabulatiori of Use of Praisa and Poixitirig' Oat Students 
as Positive Models by Reading and Math Achlev-ement Gain 



Readlpg_ achievement Gala 



Students as 
PoDitive Models 



Infrequent 



Use ot Praise 

ai^d_Poln-tln^ Out 

Studaii ts 

P& iit iva Models 



Infrequent 
Fr aquent 



High 


low 


7 (70.0) _ 


3 (30,0;) 


. 2a4.3) 


12<85.7) 


9 (37,5) 




^ .48 




Math Achleveinant Gmin 


High 






2(20.03 


6<42.9) 


8(57.1) 


L4<58, 3) 


10(41. 7) 



.29^ m 



10(41 ,7) 
14(58.3) 
24 (L0O%) 



10 (41,7) 
14 (S8.33 
24 <10O%) '^ 



Oggratig^aj^Je|initi^^ " 

1* Use of p3:aise and pointing out atudents as positive models^ ' 

Inftaquent ^ Item score: 1 or 2 
Eragu^nt Jtem score i 3 or 4 

2, Eeadijig and math achievement gain 1974-19.75 1 

Hi^h ^ ^t least two of three grades tested showed improvamaiit in 
nmtionaL percentile ranks* 

Lo^ ^ At least two of three grades tested showed no imp^oveinent in 
national percentile ranks. 



i ■ 

. ■ E-12 
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TaiLe E-Ll . 



Crosatsbulatlon off taacher Espeotatlons for Grade-Level 
Achievement by Use of Pratse and by Pointing Out stuSants 
as Positive Modela 

















drade-Level Achie^^ement 








High 


Low 








11(78.6) 


3(21.4) 


L4<58.3) 


tJsa of Praise 


Frequent 


4(40,0) 


6C60. 0) 


10(41,7) 


J- 




15(62.5) 




24(105%) 






4 ^ ,31, 


m 








^eachei E^^^etatians for 
fiKade-!Lteval ^ehiav^en^ 








High 






Pointing Out 




L0CS3.3) 


2 (16.7) 


12 (50.0) 


Students as 
Positive Models 


^Fife<3ue3it 


- 5<41.7) 


7(S8.3) 


ia(50-0) 






L5<62.5) 


9(37.5) 


. 24 (100%) 








a £ *09 




^ 1 " - - - 
Cpaaratiorial bef inltions 










^1, ^UBU of praisa/pelnting out studeiits as positive rnodels: 




\ Infrequent ^ Item 
\ Frequent ^ Item 


scQce i 3 ot 


4 






2 J reacher expectatioiis 


for grade-level, aelilevementi 




\ High ^ Scala scares 1*0 to 2* 
Low * Scale score: O to ,Q3 

i ] 


0 









2-13 
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Tatle Crosstabxilation of Emphasis by Teachers on Psycha^ErnQtiPml 

Goals by Math Achlavament Gain 



Math Achieveffient Qalri 
High Low 



Emphasis bv 
Teachers on 


Low 


9(81.9) 


2(18.31) 


Psycho-Einotional 
Goals 


High 


5(36/9) 

— . — 7 - — ^ 


a (63 .1) 



14(5^5,3] 



10(41 .7) 
a ,08 



Oparational Defiiii tions- 



11(45.8) 
13(54.2) 
24(100%) 



Emphasis by teachars on psycho-einotional goals (see Table c-l) , 
Low - Score: 0 to 75 ^ 
High s Score; SO to 90 . 

Math aehiavenient gairi 1974-1975 1 

. High - At least two of thrse grades tested showed iIlipro^fement In 
national percentile ranks, - ^-^ 



LOW ^ At least two of three grades testca shewed no improv 
natiorial percentile ranks , 



t In 
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Table E-13. CrosstabaUtion of Aaegniacj' of Paractlce by Use of Praise 





iJsa of 


Pmise 






Irtfceqaent 


Preciuant 




Adequacy of High 


L2<?S.O) 


4 (25.0) 


16(66*7) 


Practice 


2<25.0) 


6(75,0] . 


8(33.3) 




L4<S8.3) 


LO (41.7) 


24 (100%) 






a = .0% 




bperational Definitions 








1. Mequacr of practice during m^th reading and math, instructioiii ^ 


Higli - Item scorei 3 or 4 








LOW * Item scores 1 osr 




J ■ 

t 




2. Use of pralaai 




\ 




Infrequent ^ Item scores 1 or 


2 






Frequent - Item score i 3 cr 


4 







3^ 
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Taile B-14. Cross tabulation of use of Positive 

Rsinforcsment by Task-Oriented FaeaJbEck 







High 








Use &f Positive 


Low 


11(91.7)' 


1 (8. 


3) 


12(50.0) 




High 


5(41, 7) 


7(58. 


3) 


12(50.0) 






16(66. 7) 


8(33. 


3) 


24 (100%) 



= .44 



a < , 03 



OparatlonaL Dafijiitions 

1. Use of positi-va reinforceniant i . ' 

Low = less than- 80% of obser^ad reinforaement was positive, 
High « Ataeast 80% of observed ra inf orcement was positive. 

2. raslc-oriented feedbacki * ' . 

.High = ase Of thiree fortns of .feeaback 
■ I-oift = use of less than three' forms of feedback^' 



E-16 
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Table Crosstabulation of Teachers' EKpectation/i for Stvi^^nt' 

Achievemerit by ImportanGa Attached to Use of 
, Behavioral Ob j ectlvas " - ' 



:1 




^ Importance of 








Behavioral Obiectivee 








High 


Low 




'"^Teachera * 
E>tpaetatiQns 
for Student 


High 


^ 10 {62 ,5) 


6(37,5) 


-"ifiC 66 7) 


Low 


2(25^l0) 


6(75*0) 


8 C 33 .3') 






12(50. 0) 


. 12(50,0) 


24(100%) 






* - ,33, 


NS 




Oparational Daf initions 










1 , Teachers !\ aKpectations 
" diploma) * ^ " 


\ 

for student achievenient 


(obtaining hi 


gh schoQl 


y 

High - scale score ^ 


1,0 to 2,0 






Low - Scale score: 


Q to ,99 








' 2 , Importanqe teachers attach to behavioral objectives i 




High - Medici score 


or above 




r 




^,ow - Below median 


score 




i 




*i 










i> 








■i 


















\ 




p • ■ . 
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' Table , drosstsftbulation of Teaches^s ' EKpectations for Student 

< Achievement by Adequacy of Practice and Task-Oriflnted 



Teachers ' ^ 

for Studant 
Achievement" 





Adeguag^^of Practice 




and Tash-oriented Feedback 


- ^ 


High 


,Low 

. . . 


High / 


10(62.5) 


> 

6{37.5) 


Low 


1(12,5) ■ 


7(87.5) . 



11(45.8) 



13T54.2)' 
ci < .06 



16(66 . 7). 
2,4 ClOmH 



Operational Definitions 



1* Teachers' axpactatioM for student achievi:^erit (obtaining high Echool 
( diploma) ; 

High - Scale score? 1.0 to 2.0 
Low - Scale scores 0 to • 99 

2. Adequacy of practice and task-oriented feedback; 

High - Practice adaqtuate" (item scorei 5 or 4) in both rladlng 
and math, feedback rated hifh (tJirsB forms of 

feedback provided) . " 

Low - Practice not adequate (item score i - 1 or 2) in either 

reading or mth^ and/or fefedbac^ not high (lass than th^e 
forjus of* feedback provided) . * 



r 



\ 



APPENDIX F " 
TABLES FOR EQUALITY OF 'BDUCMIONMi OPPORTUNlTlf 
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Table Crosstabulation of IntergrQUp MiKing During 

RecesB by Intergroap MiKingr During lunch 







Yes 




No 




During Recess 




- - 12(92* 


3) 


1 (7.7) 


13(81*2) 


Wo 


1(33, 


3) 


2(66,7) 


^. 3(18,8) 






■ 13(81, 


2) . 


3(18,8) 


16(100%) 



\ a < ,07 



Operatjgg^^ Da fin it ions 

Items asaessing intergroup missing during xecess and lunGh ware based on 
observer judgments* 



Table Cross tabulation of Stuaent tntergroiap MiKing by 



. ■ Segregated Seating Pattarns in 


Desegregated 


Classes 


. r ■ 

/ 


Student Inter 


gLOUp Mixing 






— = — r^ims—— 


— No 




Segraqated Saating Yes 
Pattarns in 
.,v= . Desegregated Classes No" 


3 (42 3) 


4(57, 1) 


7 (43,8) 


^(100. 0) 


0. (0,0) 


9(56,2) 








12 (75.0) 


4 (25,0) 
a £ ,02 


16 (100%) 


Operational Definitions and^^Procadures 



1* student intargroup ntlking; 



Yes - Student Intargroup mining was observed during recess 
and lunch,'. ^ 

No * Student intergroup mining Was not 'Obeervad during recess 
and/or lujich * ^ 

2^ Segragated saating patterns in desegregated classes; 

Yas^ Chi^square or Fisher's EMpt Test of seating charts 
indicates non^random seating arrangement in at least 
one observed class that was desagragated. 

No ^ Chi-square or Fisher's Iscacfc Test of saating charts 
indicates random saating arrarigeEnant in all observed 
classes that 'were desegregated* 
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Table F-3. Crosstabulatlon of Principal's Emphasis on Soilal 
Goals by Amount of Stuaanfc Intetgaroup Kixing 



Student in-targroap Mixing 
yea ' Np 



f 

Principal* s 


High 




0 


(0.0) 


7(43*8) 


Enphasls on 
Social GoalA 


Low 


5(55.6) 


4 


(44,4) 


9(56,2) 






L2<75.0) 


4 


(25,0)^ 


16(100%) 



= .07 



Operational Definitions 



L 



Principal's en^hasis on sqctal goals i 

High = At laast two social goals ranted higher than fouxth 

out of a list oe.13 schooL goals. 
I^w =Less'than two social goals were ranted higher than fourth 

out a list of 13 social goalp . 

Student intergroup mixing i 

Student Intergroup mixing vas observed dwing reoess 
aind lunch. 

student Intergroup mxing vas not observed during xMsm 
and/or lunch , = ' * 



Yas ^ 



No ^ 
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Tatle Crosstabuiit'ioii oi. Principal 's Emphasis on Social Goals by 

Miiiotity^ Studeiits • J^Kposure. to Magattve Teacher BeKavicr 







Miriority Students 
More LdJcely to R^ceiv^i 












Negative Teacher Behav^ior 














^ Wo 






Emphasis oxt 
Social Goals 


iJWW 


■ 6(85,7)^ 


, :1 (14.3) 




f 


\58 . 3) 


High 


1 (20.0) 


4 (80.0) 




5 


(41,7) 








5 (41.7 ) 

. a ^ ,05 




12 


100%) 



Qperatioiial Dafinl^tlons 



i* Principal's en^hasli on social goals i _ ■ 

Lcw' ^ Less than tv^o social goals Vera ranked higher than feurtii 
out of a list ot 13 school goals,. 

High - Kt least two social goals rajiked higher than fourth 
out of a list of 13 school goals. 

2. Minority^ studejits mora likely' to raoeive negative ^ taaclier b^haviDj: 

Yes ^ Minority ' studants in observed Glasses racaivad at least 

10 pearcent- more^thari their proportional share of ri'egatlve 
teacher bahavlor . v ' 

No ^ Minority students in cbservad Glasses received their 

propoitioaal share or less of negative teacher hehavior* 



^Analysis in four desagragated alem^ntary schools was not possible because 
of insuff iclant da-ta an negative tcachar bhshavtor. 
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Table-f^N" Cross t^^Iation sf rfemcher Participation Ln 
. ' Decisions togatrdiag Intereiiltiiral CurilcuLa 
... . by„\.Ob.ieyved Uaa of Miilti-Ethnic Materials 







d Use o£' 






Wultl^Ethmlc MaterialB 






Mora 


Lass ' 




■ TaaGhar Particlpatioa Higli 
Intereultiaral Curricula Lov/ 


6(100*0} 


0 '(O.O) 


6 (37 ,5) 


3(30.0) 


7(70.0) 


10 (62.5) 




,9(SS,2) 


,1(43.8) 
a £ .01 


16 (130%) ' 










OperatiQaal Definitima 








1* Taachar parti elpat ion In drclalons 


lagardlng intercTilturaX curricula s 


High ^ Teachear estimtee i 

4 ©j: 5 oh^ 5-point scale 








Lot// ^ Teacher estimates i ^ 

1 to 3 on 5"point scale 








2* Obsarved use of jdultl-^thnic matariali i 






Kore - Not imxm thaji one of the observed slmases had bq inultL- , ■ 
athnic materials* 

TMBm - At least twoJbf the cbserved classes had iio nalti-ethnic 
ifiatari ali • ^ 






>' 
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. ,^ school by €bserv©a Use of Mul ti-Lthriic Matorial:^ 





Nulti^-Ethrii 


a Matferial;i 










i 


Paxent visitors V/ere Yes 
Regrasentati^^e of 


6 <75^ 03 


i (25 .0) 


8(50,0) 


Racial^Ethnic Mijc Nri 
of StrJident Body 


2 (25. 0/ 


6 (75.0) 




- ^^^.-.^ — ^ 


8(50. 0) 


8 (50.0) 


16 (I0O%) 


Opajrational Definitichs 








1* Reprasentativenass of parent visits to schocLi 






. ' ores Principals report that parent v^isitDrs were rapresantative 
of the racial/ethnic nni^ of the student toody, \ 

No -^ Principals repast that pareat v^lsitors were nbt riprasfentative 
. of the raclal^ath.nie misc. of the studant body* ■ ^ 


2. Observ^ad usa of multi-ethfiic m^terialE^ 






/Mara ^ At laast one class uses a great deal o 
raGial^ath.nie interaetioii . 


f material dapicting 


lass ^ No classes usa a grreat deal of niatejrlal depict irig . 
raQial/ethnie interaotiori* 


t:. 
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Table P-7. Carosstabuaation of Repcesentati^e Paient Visits to School 
Student Perceptions ofi Teachec-Stuarnt InUeraction 



1 ' — • ~ 


Student Perceptions of ' 
l'eacher-St%idlerit Interaction* 


* & 


Foiiti^^a Gaih 


tiagatlve 
or No Sain 




Parent V^isitors ^era Yes 


' 6{|5.7) 


1(14,3) 


7(46,7) 


Rspreseatativ^a of 
RaciaMEthniQ MiK No 


2 (25,0J 


6(75.0) 


^ 8(53,3) 


of Student Bpdy 

* 


; 8(53.3) 


7 (46,7) 


1S(LOO%) 






a = .03 












Qpearatioiial Dceinittons 








1, Rapresantativea^ess of parent visits to school i ^ 






Ymm ^ Iriricipals report th^t parent visitors wxm raseasajitativa^ / 
■ of th-e^racial/iethnic misc off the gtudeat bo&y, , ^' 
. NO « Pcincipals repart that parerit ■ visitors were not reprissentativa 
of tiie racial/ethnrio mi^K of th.a student body. 


2. Student pacccptions of teaeher-stiwlent interaction i 




' Positive Gain ^ A\r^raga schooL^lewI gain Sc©«: oii the ^ 

Teacheristudent Ijitaracticn seaLa \/ap 
" positive* • 

mq^Lvm cr Wo Gain^ .kvaraga s^ool-level gaia acora on the _ 

Teachar-Sfci^arit IntaafactLon icaLa was 
negative or showed no gain^ ^ ^ ' 



*Teacher-Studant anteraction -data was missiiig for one schoesl 
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r^ble f-a: cross tabula tloii of JiUority Student Exposure to Nefative 
Teacher Beha\^ior by Readmg Mhlavement Gain 



^eadiiiy f ^ a chlevQi i^iit Gain 
High 1,0V 



Jllnorlty Stticiints 
Kore Likely to 

Wachag Behaviog * 



yes 


0 (0,0) 


5 (100,0) 


^ i ^;;.? 


Wo 


4C57.I) 


3(42.9) 


V (58-3 






8(66,7) 


12 {100%, 




- ^ 


,07 





Qjp'erationaL Defiriitians 

I. ^r^pority students mote likely^ to receive negative teacheW behavior: 

^ : ^as ^ Minofit^^ students ±r£ obsMvfed alassas received at least ^ 
V ^ percent mpM th^m /.their propottioMal share of negative 

: ; -teacher behavior / r \\ ^-^^ 

\ ^ m Minority stiiden-t&^ia obsa^Wad classas received thei^ ^ 
j ^ proportional share . or less orf nefative teacher behavlG»r- 



2. 



. Raadlng achlevament gain 1974-1975 i ' ^ ^ 

.High ^ At least 'two of t^ree grada^ tested showed improvainerit in - 
' natiofia^ peraentlla ranks. _ 

Lcv - At laast two of three grades tested did ,not show impr€i\^et!ient in 
natioiiai pareentHa raiiJcs, 



fl^nalysia in^ fbur destgregated sleriientary Schools mm not possible hecauae 
of insufficient d^ata an nagatlve teacher behavior* ' 



f 
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